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( X ) 


TO 

MR. METHUEN*. 


Sin, 

It is with great plea hire I take an opportunity 
of publilhing the gratitude I owe you for the 
place you allow me in your friendlhip and fami- 
liarity. 1 will not acknowledge to you that I 
have often had you in my thoughts, when I have 
endeavoured to draw, in fome parts of thole 
tlifcourfe.s, the character of a good-natured, 

_ honelt, and accomplilhed gentleman. But fuels, 
reprefentationsgive my reader an idea of a per- 
l’on blamelefs only, or only laudable for fuel) 
perfec tions as extend no farther than to his own 
private advantage and reputation. 

Ihit when X fpeak of you, I celebrate one who 
has had the happinels of pollening alfo thole 

a .Afterward Sir Paul Methuen, knight of the bath. This 
very ingenious gentleman, wliiltt ambaifador at the court of 
Portugal, concluded the famous commercial treaty which 
bears his name ; and, in the fame capacity, at the court of 
Savoy, exerted himfclf nobly as a military hero. On his re- 
turn he was fin cell ively appointed to feveval important offices 
in the Hate ; a commiffjouer of the admiralty, Nov. 8, 1709 ; 
of the treafurv, Oct. l:», 1714; comptroller of the ho ti fe- 
ll old, June 4, 1 7-0 ; treafurer of the lioiilehold, J72o; and 
a coinmiilioncr for infpeCting the law . Sept. 1 o , 1732. lie 
Tcprcfented the borough of Braekley in the feveral parliaments 
'vliieh met in 1713, 17H, 1722, 1727, and 1734 * and died 
April 1 . 1 , 17. >7, aged 86. 

VII. U 
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qualities which make a man ufeful to fociety, 
and of having had opportunities of exerting 
them in the mod: confpicuous manner. 

Tiio great part you had, as Bntilh a in ba Da- 
do r, in procuring and cultivating the advan- 
tageous commerce between the courts of Eng- 
land and Portugal; has jmr chafed you the lad- 
ing eileem of ail who underitand the intereft of 
either nation. 

Thofe perional excellencies which are over- 
rated by the ordinary world, and too much 
neglected by wile men, you have applied with 
the jufteft fkill and j udgment. The molt grace- 
ful add refs in borfemanthip, in the ufe of the 
lword, and in dancing, has been employed by 
you as lower arts ; and as they have occalional- 
ly ferved to cover or introduce the talents of a 
(kilful minifter. 

But your abilities have not appeared only in 
one nation. When it was your province to a6t. 
as her majefty’s minifter at the court of Savoy, 
at that time encamped, you accompanied that 
gallant prince through all the viciflitudes of his 
fortune, and (hared by his lido the dangers of 
that glorious day in which he recovered his ca- 
pital. As far as it regards perfonal qualities, 
you attained, in that one hour, the higheft mili- 
tary reputation. The behaviour of our minifter 
in the action, and the good offices done the 
vanquilhed in the name of the queen of Eng- 
land, gave both the conqueror and the captive 
the moft lively examples of the courage aigl 
generality of the nation he repreleuted. 
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Yotir friends and companions in your abfenco 
frequently talk thefe things of you; and you 
cannot hide from us (by the molt difereet filenee 
in any thing which regards yourfelf) that the 
frank entertainment we have at your table, your 
eafy condofcenlion in little incidents of mirth 
and diverlion, and general complacency of man- 
ners, are far from being the greatell obligations 
we have to you. I do allure you, there is not 
one of your friends has a greater fenfe of your 
merit in general, and of the favours you every 
day do us, than, 


Sir, 

Your molt obedient. 

And molt humble fervant. 


Richard Steels, 


JJ 
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T II K 

SPECT A T O E. 


N° 4/4. Wednesday, September 3, 1713. 


jifptritm ttgrellh el inroncinna. lion. 1 l'j>. x\i:i. G. 

Rude, rivftie, in id inelegant. 

4 Mr. Spectator, 

4 B n i x g of the number of thole that 
have lately retired from the centre of buiinels 
and pleaSe.ve, my uneaiineis in the country where 
I am a riles rather from the lociety than the 
folitude of it. To he obliged to receive and re- 
turn villus from and to a circle of neighbours, 
who, through diverlity of age or inclinations, 
can neither be. entertaining nor fervieeable to 
us, is a vile lofs of time, and a (la very from which 
a man iViould deliver liimfelf, if poliible : for 
why mult 1 lofe the remaining part of my life 
becaule they have thrown away the former parts 
of theirs r it is to me an infupportahle ai’ihe- 
tion, to he tormented with the narrations of a 
fet of people, who are warm in their expreilions 
of the quick reiilh of that pleafure, which their 
flogs and liorfes have a more delicate tatie of. 
I do allb in my heart detell and abhor that 

11 3 
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damnable doCtrine and pofition of the neceffity 
of a bumper, though to one’s own toaft ; for 
though it be pretended that thefe deep potations 
are ui'ed only to infpire gaiety, they certainly 
drown that oheerfulnefs which would furvive a 
moderate circulation. If at thefe meetings it 
were left to every ltranger either to till his gluts 
according to his own inclination, or to make his 
retreat when he finds lie has been fufliciently 
obedient to that of others, thefe entertainments 
would be governed with more good lenfe, and 
confequently with more good breeding, than at 
prefent they are, indeed, where any of the 
guefts are known to mcafure tlieir fame or plea- 
i’ure by their gluts, proper exhortations might 
be tiled to thefe to puih their fortunes in this 
fort of reputation ; but, where it is unfeafonably 
infilled on to a mod eft ltranger, this drench may 
be laid to be fwaliowed with the fame neceflity 
as if it had been tendered in the horn b for that 
purpofe, with this aggravating circumftanee, 
that it diltroues the entertainer’s guefi in the 
fame degree us it relieves his horfes. 

‘ f l'o intend without impatience an account 
of five-barred gates, double ditches, and preci- 
pices, and to -un ey the orator with deli ring 
eyes, is to me extremely dillicult, but abfolutely 
liecelTary to be upon tolerable terms with him j 
but then the occaaonal huriimu" out into laua.li- 
ter is of all other accomplilhments the molt re- 
quilite. 1 co rile Is at prefent 1 have not that 
command of thefe convuilions as is nocellary to 


b A horn is ufed to adiiuniiter jiolioiis to horfes. 
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be good company; the re Eire T beg you would 
publifh this letter, and let me be known all at 
once for a queer fellow, and avoided, it is 
monftrous to me, that we who are given to 
reading and calm converfation fliould ever be 
vifited by thele roarers; but they think they 
themfelves, as neighbours, may come into our 
rooms with the fame right that they and their 
dogs hunt in our grounds. 

‘ Your inftitution of clubs I have always ad- 
mired, in which you conftantly endeavoured the 
union of the metaphorically defunct, that is, 
filch as are neither fervieeabie to the bufy and 
enterpriling part of mankind, nor entertaining 
to the retired and fpeculative. There fliould 
certainly therefore in each county be eltablifti- 
ed a club of the per Ions whole converfations I 
have defcribed, who for their own private, as 
alfo the public emolument, fliould exclude, and 
be excluded, all other lbciety. Their attire 
fliould he the fame with their huntfmen’s, and 
none fliould be admitted into this green conver- 
fation-piece, except he had broke his collar-bone 
thrice. A broken rib or two might alfb admit 
a man without the leaft; oppofition. The p re- 
liefer! t mull neceflarilv have broken his neck, and 
have been taken up dead once or twice : for the 
more maims this brotherhood ilia 11 have met 
with, the eafier will their converfation flow and' 
keep up ; and when any one of tliefe vigorous 
invalids had finifhed his narration of the collar- 
bone, this naturally would introduce the hiflory 
of the ribs, llefidos, the different circumf lances 
q! their falls and f ractures would help to prolong 

B 4 
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and diveriify their relations. 'There lliould alfo 
be another e!nb of inch men, who had not Suc- 
ceeded io well in maiming' themfelves, but are 
however in the constant purl nit of thele accom- 
phllmients. 1 would by no means be fufpedled 
by wlmt I have laid to traduce in general the 
body of fox-lnmters ; for whilft I look upon a 
reaibnable creature full Speed after a pack of dogs 
by way of plea Sure, and not of bufmefs, 1 lliall 
always make honourable mention of it. 

* But the molt drkfomc converlation of all 
others 1 have met with in the neighbourhood, 
has been among two or three of your travellers 
who have overlooked men and manners, and 
have palled through France and Italy with the 
fame observation that the carriers and itage- 
coaehmen do through Great Britain ; that is, 
their Hops and ltages have been regulated ac- 
cording to the liquor they have met with in 
their pallage. They indeed remember the 
names of abundance of places, with the parti- 
cular fineries of certain churches: but their 
■diilinguilhing mark is certain prettinelles of 
foreign languages, the meaning of which they 
could have better exprelled in their own. 'The 
entertainment of thele line oblervers Shake- 
fpeare has delcribed to conliR 

■ “ In talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the river Po:” 

•and then concludes with a Sigh, 

“ Now this is worlhipl'ul Society l'" 
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‘ I would not be thought in all lids to hate 
fuch honelt creatures as dogs ; .1 am only un- 
happy that 1 cannot partake in their diveiiions. 
Hut 1 love them fo well, as dogs, that 1 often 
go with my pockets iinfted w ith bread to ddpenfe 
my favours, or make my way through them at 
neighbours’ houles. There is in particular a 
young' hound of great expectation, vivacity, and 
enterprise, that attends my bights wherever he 
fpics me. 'This creature obierves my counte- 
nance, and behaves himfolf accordingly. 11 is 
mirth, Iris frolic, and joy, upon the light of me 
has been obferved, and 1 have been gravely 
delired not to encourage him fo much, tor it 
Spoils his parts ; but 1 think Ire thews them Suf- 
ficiently in the feveral boundings, frilkings, and 
fcou rings, when he makes his court to me: but 
1 forelee in a little time he and 1 mult keep 
company with one another only, lor we are lit 
for no other in ihefe parts. Having informed 
you how .1 do pals my time in the country where 
1 am, 1 midi proceed to tell you ho’w 1 would 
pals it, had 1 fuch a fortune as would put me 
above the obfervanee of ceremony and cuitom. 

‘ My fcheme of a country life then (liould he 
as follows. As 1 am happy in three or four 
very agreeable friends, ihefe f would conltantly 
have with me; and the freedom we took with 
one another at fchool and the university, we 
would maintain and exert upon all oecalions with 
great courage. There fliouid be certain hours 
of the day to be employed in reading, during 
w hich time it Should be impotable for any one of 
ys to enter the other’s chamber, unlefs by itorm. 
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After this we would communicate the trafli or 
treafiure we had met wiih, with our own re- 
ffi ctions upon the matter; the jultnels of which 
we would controvert with good-humoured 
warmth, and never (pare one another out of 
that complailant fpirit of convcrfation, which 
makes others affirm and deny the lame matter 
in a quarter of an hour. If any of the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, not of our turn, ffiould take 
it in their heads to vilit me, I fliould look upon 
thele perlons in the fame degree enemies to my 
particular date ofhappinefs, as ever the French 
were to that of the public, and I would be at 
an annual expence in fpies to obferve their mo- 
tions. Whenever I Ihould be furprifed with a 
vilit, as I hate drinking, I would be briik in 
Twilling bumpers, upon this maxim, that it is 
better to trouble others with my impertinence, 
than to be troubled myfelf with theirs. The 
neceffity of an infirmary c makes me refolve to 
fall to that project ; and as we Ihould be but 
five, the terrors of an involuntary lepa ration, 
which our number cannot lb well admit of, 
would make us exert ourlelves in oppolition to 
all the particulars mentioned in your inftitution 
of that equitable confinement. This my way of 
life I know would fubjefct me to the imputation 
of a morofe, covetous, and lingular fellow. Thele 
and all other hard words, with all manner of 
inlipid jells, and all other reproach, would be 
matter of mirth to me and my friends : betides 
I would deftroy the application of the epithets 


c Sc* Speft. Vol. vi. Nos. 429, 437, and 440, 
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morofe and covetous, by a yearly relief of my 
undefervedly neceffitous neighbours, and by 
treating . my friends and domeltics with an hu- 
manity that lliould exprefs the obligation to lie 
rather on my lide ; and as for the word Angular, 
I was always of opinion every man mud be fo, 
to be what one would detire him. 

Your very humble fervant, 

J. ItV 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

4 About two years ago I was called 
upon by the younger part of a country family, 
by my mother’s tide related to me, to viiit Mr. 
Campbell c , the dumb man, for they told me 
that that was chiefly what brought them to 

d This letter was probably written by Steele’s fellow col- 
legian and friend, the Rev, Mr. Richard Parker. This ac- 
coniplidied fcholar was for many years vicar of Embletou, in 
Northumberland, a living in the gilt of Merton college, where 
he and Steele lived in the molt cordial familiarity. Not rc- 
billing the rural fports of Bamboroughlhire, he declined the 
interchange of vilits with molt of the hofpituble gentlemen in 
his neighbourhood; who, invigorated by their diver! ions, in- 
dulged in copious meals, and were apt to be vociferous in 
jtlieir mirth, and over importunate with their guefts, to join 
in their conviviality. See Tat. N° 1 12, and note; Johnfnu’s 
Lives of Iinglift Poets, 8vo. 1781, vol. ii. p. 241, art. 
Smith ; and Biogr. Brit. art. Steele. 

c Duncan Campbell announced himfelf to the public as a 
Scotch highlander, gifted with the iecond light, lie was, or 
pretended to be, deaf and dumb, and iinxeeded in making a 
tortune to himfeli, In pia6tiling for lonie years on the credu- 
lity of the vulgar in the ignominious character of a ioUime- 
teiler. See Taller, and Spect. \N° 5()0, 
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town, having heard wonders of him in Eflex. 
i, who always wanted faith in matters of that 
kind, was not eafily prevailed on to go ; but, 
lelt they fhould take it ill, I went with them ; 
when, to my furprife, Mr. Campbell related all 
their pad life ; in lhort, had he not been pre- 
vented, fuch a difcovery would have come out 
as would have ruined the next delign of their 
coming to town, viz. buying wedding clothes. 

Our names though he never heard of us 

before and we endeavoured to conceal — — 

were as familiar to him as to ourfelves. To be 
1'ure, Mr. Spe6lator, he is a very learned and 
wife man. Being impatient to know my for- 
tune, having paid my rel’pects in a family J aco- 
bus, he told me (after his manner) among feve- 
ral other things, that in a year and nine months 
I fhould fall ill of a new fever, be given over 
by my phyficians, but fhould with much dif- 
ficulty recover : that, the firft time I took the 
air afterw ards, I fhould be addrefled to by a 
young gentleman of a plentiful fortune, good 
fenfe, and a generous fpirit. Mr. Spectator, he 
is the pureft man in the w'orld, for all he fa id is 
come to pafs, and I am the happieft fhe in Kent, 
I have been in queft of Mr. Campbell thefe three 
months, and cannot find him out. Now, hear- 
ing you are a dumb man too, I thought you 
might correfpbnd, and be able to tell me fome- 
thing ; for I think myfelf highly obliged to make 
his fortune, as he has mine. It is very poffible 
your worfliip, who has fpies all over this town, 
can inform me how to fend to him. If you 
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can, I befcech you be as fpeedy as pofTible, and 
you will highly oblige 

Your conltant reader and admirer, 

Dulcibella Tiiankley.’ 

Ordered, That the infpe6tor I employ about- 
wonders inquire at the Golden- Lion, oppolite 
to the Half-Moon tavern in Drury-lane, into 
the merits of this lilent l’age, and report accord- 
ingly. T' 


N° 47o. Tlmrfday, September 4, 1712. 


Qnrc res in Je neque confiUum , neque modum 

llabet ullum , cam eonjiiio regere nan pates. 

Tek. Eun. A6t. i. Sc. J. 

The tiling tliat in itfelf has neither meafure nor conlidcratiou 
eounlel cannot rule. 

It is an old obfervatioft, which has been 
made of politicians who would rather ingratiate 
themfelves with their fovereign, than promote 
his real fervice, that they accommodate their 
counlels to his inclinations, and advile him to 
fucli actions only as his heart is naturally let 
upon. The privy counfellor of one in love mult 
obferve the fame conduct, unlefs he would for- 
feit the friendihip of the perlon who defires his 
advice. I have known feveral odd cafes of this 
nature. Hipparchus was going to marry a com- 
mon woman, but being refolved to do nothing 
without the advice of his friend Philander, he 

* By Steele, probably coinpofed, or communicated, from 
the letter-box. 
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consulted him upon the occafion. Philander 
told him his mind freely, and reprefented his 
m i lire Is to him in fuch ltrong colours, that the 
next morning he received a challenge for his 
pains, and before twelve o’clock was run through 
the body by the man who had alked his advice. 
Celia was more prudent on the like occalion. 
She del'ired Leonilla to give her opinion freely 
upon the young fellow who made his add redes 
to her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told hey with 
great frnnknefs, that the looked upon him as one 

of the molt worthlefs Celia, forefeeing what 

a character (lie was to expert, begged her not to 
go on, tor that die had been privately married 
to him above a fortnight. The truth of it is, a 
woman 1'eldom alks advice before Ihe has bought 
her wedding clothes. When Ihe has made her 
own choice, for form’s fake Ihe fends a conge 
d’elire to her friends. 

If we look into the fecret fprings and motives 
that fet people at work on thele occalions, and 
put them upon afking advice which they never 
intend to take ; 1 look upon it to be none of the 
lealt, that they are incapable of keeping a fecret 
which is fo very pleating to them. A girl longs 
to tell her confidant, that Ihe hopes to be mar- 
ried in a little time ; and, in order to talk of the 
pretty fellow that dwells fo much in her 
thoughts, alks her very gravely, what (lie would 
advife her to do in a cafe of lo much difficulty. 
Why elfe lliould Melifla, who had not a thou- 
fand pounds in the world, go into every quarter 
of the town to alk her acquaintance whether' 
they would advife her to take Tom Townly, 
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that made his add redes to her with an eftate of 
five thouiand a year ? It is very pleafant on this 
occafion, to hear the lady propofe her doubts, 
and to fee the pains (he is at to get over them. 

i mult not here omit a pra6tice which is in ufe 
among the vainer part of our lex, who will often 
alk a friend’s advice in relation to a fortune 
whom they are never like to come at. Will 
Honeycomb, who is now on the verge of tliree- 
fcore, took me alkie not long fince, and alked 
me in his molt feriou* look, whether I would 
advife him to marry my lady Betty Single, who, 
by the way, is one of the greatelt fortunes about 
town. I han d him full in the face upon fo 
ftrange a qudtion ; upon which he immediately 
gave me an inventory of her jewels and eftate, 
adding that he was refolved to do nothing in a 
matter of fuch confcquence without my appro- 
bation. Finding he would have an anlwer, I 
told him, if he could get the lady’s confent, he 
had mine. This is about the tenth match 
which, to my knowledge. Will has confulted 
his friends upon, without ever opening his mind 
to the party herfeif. 

i. have been engaged in this fubject by the fol- 
lowing letter, which comes to me from lbme 
notable young female fcribe, who by the con- 
tents of it, feems to have carried matters fo tar, 
that flie is ripe for afking advice ; but as I would 
not lofe her good will, nor forfeit the reputation 
which I have with her for wifdom, I fhall only 
communicate the letter to the public, without 
returning any anfwer to it. 
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* Mr. S i ’ i '.r tatoi!, 

‘ Nov/, fir, the thing is this ; Mr. 
Shapely is the prettied gentleman about town, 
lie is very tail, but not too tall neither. lie 
dances like an angel. His mouth is made 1 do 
not know how, but it is the prettied that I ever 
faw in my life, lie is always laughing, for lie 
has an infinite deal of wit. If you did hut fee 
how he rolls his dockings ! ITe has a thouland 
prettv fancies, and 1 am dire, if you law him, 
you would like him. He is a v ery good feholar, 
and can talk Latin as fad as Englilli. I wifli 
you could but fee him dance. Now you mult 
underhand poor Mr. Shapely has no eftate ; but 
how can lie help that, you know ? And yet my 
friends are lb unreafonuble as to he always teai- 
ing me about h:m, beoaufe he has no edate ; 
but 1 am lure he has that that is better than an 
edate ; for he is a good-natured, ingenious, mo- 
del!, civil, tail, well-bred, handfomc man; and 
1 am obliged to him for his civilities ever lince I 
faw him. I forgot to tell you that he has black 
(y es, and looks upon me now arid then as if he 
bad tears in them. And yet my friends are fo 
unreafonuble, that they would have me be un- 
civil to him. I have a good portion which they 
cannot hinder me of, and I tball be fourteen on 
the 2 f,Uh day of Auguft next, and am therefore 
willing to fettle in the world as loon as I cun, 
and fo is Mr. Shapely. But every body I advile 
with here is poor Mr. Shapely's enemy. 1 de- 
lire therefore you will give me your advice, for 
I know you are a wife man ; and if you advife 
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me well, I am refolved to follow it. I heartily 
wifli you could fee him dance ; and am. Sir, 

Youc nxoft humble fervant, 

P>. D. 

* He loves your Spectators mightily/ C 8 


N° 476'. Friday, September 5, 1712. 


Lucid us or do. Ho it. Art. Poet. v. 4 1 . 

Method gives light. 

Among my daily papers which I beftow on. 
the public, there are fome which are written 
with regularity and method, and others that 
run out into the wildnefs of thole compolitions 
which go by the name of eiiays. As for the 
firft, I have the whole felieme of the diicourfe 
in my mind before I fet pen to paper. In the 
other kind of writing, it is fuflicient that I have 
feveral thoughts on a fubjoft, without troubling 
myfelf to range them in llicli order, that they 
may l’eem to grow out of one another, and be 
difpofed under the proper heads. Seneca and 
Montaigne are patterns for writing in this Lift 
kind, as Tully and A rib otic excel in the other. 
When I read an author of genius who writes 
without method, 1 fancy myfelf in a wood that 
abounds with a great many noble objects, riling 
one among another in the greatelt confulion 
and diforder. When I read a methodical dil- 

8 By Aildli’on ; dated perhaps from CheUea. 

Vol. VII. C 
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couiTe, 1 am in a regular plantation, and can 
place myihlf in its feveral centers, lo as to take 
a view of all the lines and walks that arc It ruck 
from them. You may ramble in the one a 
whole day together, and every moment dilbover 
fomething or other that is new to you ; but 
when you have done, you will have but a con- 
fided imperfect notion of the place : in the other 
your eye commands the whole profpect, and 
gives you Inch an idea of it as is not eafily worn 
out of the memory. 

Irregularity and want of method are only fup- 
portable in men of great learning or genius, who 
are often too full to be (exact, and therefore 
choole to throw down their pearls in heaps be- 
fore the reader, rather than he at the pains of 
bringing them. 

Method is of advantage to a work, both in 
refpect to the writer and the reader. In regard 
to the firft, it is a great help to his invention. 
When a man has planned his difeourfe, he finds 
a great many thoughts riling out of every head, 
that do not offer themielves upon the general 
furvey of a fubjebt. Ilis thoughts are at the 
fame time more intelligible, and better difeover 
their drift and meaning, when they are placed 
in their proper lights, and follow one another 
in a regular feries, than when they are thrown 
together without order and connection. There 
is always an oblcurity in confufion ; and the 
fame feutcnce that would have enlightened the 
reader in one part of a difeourfe, perplexes him 
in another. For the fame reafon, likewife, every 
thought in a methodical difeourfe lliews itfelf in 
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its greatefl beauty, as the feVeval figures in a 
piece of painting receive new grace from their ' 
difpolition in the picture. f The advantages of a 
reader from a methodical difcourfe are corre- 
spondent with thole of the writer. He compre- 
lieuds every thing eaiily, takes it in with plea- 
fure, and retains it long. 

Method is not lefs requilite in ordinary con- 
veriiition than in writing, provided a man would 
talk to make himfelf underliood. J, who hear 
a thoufand collee-houle debates every day, am 
very feniible of ibis want of method in the 
thoughts of ray lioneli countrymen, There is 

V> «' 

not one difpute in ten which is managed in thole 
fchools of politics, where, after the three fir It 
fentences, the queliion is not entirely loti . Our 
difputants put me in mind of the lcuttle-lilh, 
that when he is unable to extricate himfelf 
blackens all the water about him until lie be- 
comes invilible. The man who does not know 
how to methodize his thoughts, has always, to 
borrow a phrafe from the Difpenfary, 1 A barren 
liiperlhiity of words;’ the fruit is loll amidft 
the exuberance of leaves. 

Tom Puzzle is one of the moll eminent un- 
methodical difputants of any that has fallen un- 
der my obfervation. Tom has read enough to 
make him very impertinent ; his knowledge is 
fulTieient to raife doubts, hut not to clear them. 
It is pity that he has fo much learning, or that 
lie has not a great deal more. With thefe qua- 
lifications Tom lets up for a free-thinker, finds 
a great many things to blame in the conllitu- 

C 2 
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tion of his country, and gives llirewd intima- 
tions that he does not believe another world. In 
lliort, Puzzle is an alheilt as much as his parts 
will give liixn leave. lie has got about half a 
dozen common-place topics, into which he 
never fails to turn the converfation, whatever 
was the occalion of it. Though the matter in 
debate be about Douav or Denain, it is ten to 
one but half his dileourfe runs upon the unrea- 
fonablenels of bigotry and pried craft. This 
makes Mr. Puzzle the admiration of all thofe 
who have lefs fenfe than himlelf, and the con- 
tempt of all thofe who have more. There is none 
in town whom Tom dreads fo much as my 
friend W ill Dry. Will, w ho is acquainted with 
Tom’s logic, when he finds him running off the 
quetiion, cuts him fhort w ith a * What then ? 
We allow all this to be true ; but what is it to 
our prefent purpofe ?’ I have known Tom elo- 
quent half an hour together, and triumphing, as 
he thought, in the fuperiority of the argument, 
when he has been nonplused on a fudden by 
Mr. Dry’s detiring him to tell the company 
what it was that he endeavoured to prove. In 
lhort, Dry is a man of a clear methodical head, 
but few words, and gains the fame advantage 
over Puzzle that a linall body of regular troops 
would gain over a numberlels undifciplined mi- 
litia. C h 

h By Addifon, dated perhaps from Chelfea, or iketched at 
college. 

At Woodford in Effex, upon Epping-foreft, is kept a 
boarding-fchool fur young gentlemen, by James Greenwood, 
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N° 477- Saturday, September 6, 1712. 


-An me ludit a main Us 
Infnnint undue t f vtdeor /nos 
Hr rare per In cos, anunue 

Qtios et aqua' fubcuut at an nr. 

Ho ii. 3. O d. iv. ,5. 

^ Does airy fancy cheat 

My mind, well- picas VI with the deceit? 

I ieem to hear, I feeni to move. 

And wander thro’ the happy grove. 

Where fmooth fp rings flow, and nmnnVing breeze 
Wantons through the waving trees, Ckuuci-i. 


"'Sir, 

‘ Having lately read your ebay onThe 
Plcafuresof the Imagination 1 , 1 was fo taken with 
your thoughts upon home of our Englifh gar- 
dens, that 1 cannot forbear troubling you with a 
letter upon that fubje£V. I am one, you mult 
know, who am looked upon as a huinourill in 
gardening. 1 have feveral acres about my houle, 
which I call my garden, and which a fkilful gar- 
dener would not know what to call. It is a 
confulion of kitchen and parterre, orchard and 
flower garden, which lie fo mixtand interwoven 
with one another, that if a foreigner, who had 


author of the Effay towards a Practical Englilh Grammar. 
Sec Tatlcr, N° ‘234, and note. 

Juft publilhed, A Poem upon Tea, by Peter Motteux. 
Sold by John Morpliew, near Stationers-hall, price O’d. See 
Tatler, N° 10(), note ; and Spett. N° 552. 

1 See Spett. Vol. vi. N° 411 to N° 42 1 inclufive. 

c? 
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feen nothing of our country, fhould be conveyed 
into my garden at his firft landing, he would 
look upon it as a natural wildernefs, and one of 
the uncultivated parts of our country. My 
flowers grow up in feveral parts of the garden in 
the g reate ft luxuriancy and prolufion. I am fo 
far from being fond of any particular one, by 
reafon of its rarity, that if I meet with any one 
in a field which pieafes me, I give it a place in 
my garden. By this means, when a ftranger 
walks with me, he is furprifed to fee feveral 
large fpots of ground covered with ten thoufand 
different colours, and has often lingled outflow’-: 
ers that lie might have met with under a com-: 
mon hedge, in a field, or in a meadow, as fome 
of the greateft. beauties of the place. The only 
method I oblerve in this particular, is to range 
in the fame quarter the products of the fame 
feafon, that they may make their appearance 
together, and compote a pikture of the greateft 
variety. There is the fame irregularity in my 
plantations, which run into as great a wildnefs 
as their nature will permit. I take in none that 
do not naturally rejoice, in the foil; and am 
pleafed, when 1 am walking in a labyrinth of 
my own railing, not to know whether the next 
tree I Audi meet with is an apple, or an oak, an 
elm, or a pear-tree. My kitchen has likewife its 
particular quarters afligned it ; for, faelides the 
v.holefume luxury which that place abounds 
with, I hav^ always thought a kitchen garden a 
more pleufant fight than the fineft orangery or 
artificial green-houfe. I love to fee every thing 
in its perfection ; and am more pleafed to furvey 
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my rows of colworts and cabbages, with 9 thou- 
fand namelefs pot-herbs, fpringing up in their 
full fraajrancv and verdure, than to fee the ten- 
der plants of foreign countries kept alive by ar- 
tificial heats, or withering in an air and foil that 
are not adapted to them. I mult not omit, that 
there is a fountain riling in the upper part of my 
garden, which forms a little wandering rill, and 
adminiiters to the plcafiure as well as the plenty 
of the place. I have fo conducted it, that it 
vifits molt of my plantations ; and have taken 
particular care to let it run in the fame manne.r 
as it would do in an open field, fo that it gene- 
rally pafifes through banks of violets and prim- 
rofes, plats of willow, or other plants, that feem 
to be of its own producing. There is another 
circumltance in which I am very particular, or, 
as my neighbours call me, very whimfical : as 
my garden invites into it all the birds of the 
country, by offering them the conveniency of 
fp rings and lliades, folitude and (belter, I do not 
fuller any one to deftroy their nelts in the fpring, 
or drive them from their ufual haunts in fruit- 
time ; I value my garden more for being full of 
blackbirds than cherries, and very frankly give 
them fruit for their longs. By this means 1 have 
always the mufic of the l'eafon in its perfection, 
and am highly delighted to fee the jay or the 
thrulh hopping about my walks, and (hooting 
before my eyes acrofs the leveral little glades and 
alleys that I pals through. I think there are as 
many kinds of gardening as of poetry : your 
makers of parterres and flower-gardens are epi- 
grammatifts and fonneteers in this art ; contri- 

C 4 
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vers of bowers and grottos, treillages and caf- 
cades, are romance writers. Wife and London 
are our heroic poets ; and if, as a critic, 1 may 
tingle out any pailage of their works to com- 
mend, I (hall take notice of that part in the upper 
garden at Keniington, which was at firtt nothing 
but a gravel pit. It mult have been a fine ge- 
nius for gardening that could have thought of 
forming fuch an unlightly hollow into fo beau- 
tiful an area, and to have hit the eye with fo 
uncommon and agreeable a fcene as that which 
it is now wrought into. To give this particular 
fpot of ground the greater effect, they have 
made a very pleafing contraft ; for as on one 
fide of the walk you lee this hollow bafon, with 
’ its feveral little plantations, lying fo conveniently 
under the eve of the beholder; on the other 
fide of it there appears a teeming mount, made 
up of trees riling one higher than another, in 
proportion as they approach the centre. A 
lpechitor, who has not heard this account of it, 
would think this circular mount was not only a 
real one, but that it had been actually fcooped 
out of that hollow fpace w hich I have before 
mentioned. I never yet met wdth any one, 
who has walked in this garden, who was not 
f truck with that part of it which I have here 
mentioned, As for inyfelf, you will find, by 
the account which I have already given you, 
that my competitions in gardening are altogether 
after the Pindaric manner, and run into the 
beautiful wildncfs of nature, without attesting 
the nicer elegancies of art. What I am now 
going to mention will, perhaps, deferve yoqr 
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attention more than any thing I have yet faith 
I find that, in the difeourfe which I fpoke of at 
the beginning of my letter, you are again!! filling 
an JEnglilh garden with evergreens ; and indeed 
I am lo far of your opinion that I can by no 
means think the verdure of an evergreen com- 
parable to that which (hoots out annually, and 
clothes our trees in the fummer feafon. But I 
have often wondered that thofe who are like 
myfelf, and love to live in gardens, have never 
thought of contriving a winter garden, which 
would confift of fuch trees only as never call 
their leaves. We have very often little fnalches 
of funfhine and fair weather in the molt uncom- 
fortable parts of the year, and have frequently 
feveral days in November and January that are 
as agreeable as any in the lined months. At 
fuch times, therefore, 1 think there could not 
be a greater pleafure than lo walk in fuch a 
winter garden as I have propofed. In the lum- 
mer-feafon the whole country blooms, and is a 
kind of garden; for which reafon we are not fo 
fenfible of thofe beauties that at this lime may 
be every where met with; but when nature is 
in her defolation, and prefents us with nothing 
but bleak and barren prol’pebts, there is fome- 
thing unfpeakably cheerful in a fpot of ground 
which is covered with trees that iinile amidft 
all the rigour of winter, and give us a view of 
the moll gay feafon in the. midfl pf that which 
is the molt dead and melancholy. I have fo 
for indulged myfelf in this thought, that I have 
let apart a whole acre of ground for the execut- 
ing of it. The walls are covered with ivy in- 
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Read of vines. The laurel, the horn-beam, and 
the holly, with many other trees and plants of 
the fame nature, grow fo thick in it that you 
cannot imagine a more lively fcene. The glow- 
ing rednefs of ike berries, with which they are 
hung at this time, vies with the verdure of their 
leaves, and is apt to inlbire the heart of the be- 
holder with that vernal delight which you have 
foniewbere taken notice of in your former pa- 
pers \ It is very pleafant, at the tame time, to 
lee the leveral kinds of birds retiring into this 
little green fpot, and enjoying themfelves among 
the branches and foliage, when my great gar- 
den, which I have before mentioned to you, 
does not afford a fingle leaf for their Richer. 

4 You muff know', Sir, that 1 look upon the 
pleafure which we take in a garden as one of 
the molt innocent delights in human life. A 
garden was the habitation of our lirlt parents 
before the fail. It is naturally apt to till the 
mind with calm nets and tranquillity, and to lay 
all its turbulent paflions at reft. It gives us a 
great inlight into the contrivance and wifdom 
of Providence, and fuggelts innumerable fubjefcls 
for meditation. I cannot but think the very 
complacency and fatisfaction which a man takes 
in thole works of nature to be a laudable, if not 
a vituous, habit of mind. I' or all which realons 
I hope you will pardon the length of my pre- 
fen t letter. I am, 


C 1 


Sir, &c/ 


k See Spe6t. N° 393. 

1 By Addifon, dated perhaps from Chelfea, or fetched at 
college, and originally connect oil with his papers on The Plea- 
fures of Imagination. 
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N° 47S. Monday, September 8, 1712. 

Uf us 

Quern penes arhitrium eft , el jus et norma 

Ho r. Ars Poet. v. 72 : 

Fafliion, foie arbitrefs of drefs. 

‘ Mr. Si* ECTAToit, 

‘It happened lately that a friend of mine, 
who had many things to buy for his family, 
would oblige me to walk with him to the (hops. 
He was very nice in his way, and fond of having 
every thing ihewn, which at firft made me very 
unealy; but, as his humour Rill continued, the 
things which 1 had been Raring at along with 
him began to 1111 rny head, and led me into a let 
of am tiling thoughts concerning them. 

‘ I fancied it mult be very lurprding to any one 
who enters into a detail of falhions to coniider 
how far the vanity of mankind has laid itlelf out 
in drefs, what a prodigious number of people it 
maintains, and what a circulation of money it 
occalions. Providence in this cafe makes ufe 
of the folly which we will not give up, and it 
becomes inllrumental to the fupport of thofe 
who are willing to labour. Hence it is that 
fringe* makers, lace-men, tire-women, and a num- 
ber of other trades, w hich would be ulelefs in a 
lirnple Rate of nature, draw their lubliftence; 
though it is feldom ieen that Rich as thefe are 
extremely rich, becaufe their original fault of 
being founded upon vanity keeps them poor by 
the light inconRancy of its nature. The varia- 
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blenefs of fafhion turns the ftream of bufinefs, 
which flows from it, now into one channel, and 
anon into another ; fo that the different lets of 
people link or flourilh in their turns by it. 

From the fhops we retired to the tavern, 
where I found my friend exprefs fo much l’atif- 
fadtion for the bargains he had made, that my 
moral reflections (if I had told them) might t have 
patted for a reproof; fo I chofe rather to fall in 
with him, and let the difeourfe run upon the ufe 
of fafhions. 

* Here we remembered how much man is 
governed by his fenfes, how lively he is firuck 
by the objedts which appear to him in an agree- 
able manner, how much clothes contribute to 
make us agreeable objects, and how much we 
owe it to ourfelves that we fhould appear fo m . 

‘ We conlidered man as belonging to focie- 
ties; focieties as formed of different ranks dif- 
tinguifhed by habits, that all proper duty or re- 
fpedt might attend their appearance. 

‘ We took notice of feveral advantages which 
are met with in the occurrences of converlation: 
how the bafliful man has been fometirnes fb 
railed, as to exprefs himfelf with an air of free- 
dom, when he imagines that his habit intro- 
duces him to company with a becoming manner; 
and again, how a fool in fine clothes fhali be 
fuddenly heard with attention, till be has be- 
trayed himfelf; whereas a man of fenfe, appea-r*- 
ing- with a drefs of negligence, fhali be but 
coldly received, till he be proved by time, and 


* Spe&. N° 36'0. 
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eftabliflied in a character. Such things as thefe 
we could recolle6l to have happened to our own 
knowledge fo very often, that we concluded 
the author had his reafons, who advifes his fon 
to go in drefs rather above his fortune than 
under it". 

‘ At laft the fubjeCt feemed fo confide rable, 
that it was propofed to have a repofitory built 
for fafltions, as there are chambers for medals 
and other rarities. The building may be fhaped 
as that which ftands among the pyramids, in 
the form of a woman’s head 0 . This may be 
railed upon pillars, whofe ornaments fhall bear 
a juft relation to the defign. Thus there may 
be an imitation of fringe carved in the bafe, a 
fort of appearance of lace in the frieze, and a 
reprefen tation of curling locks, with bows of 
ribbon Hoping over them, may fill up the work 
of the cornice. The infide may be divided into 
two apartments appropriated to each fex. The 
apartments may be filled with fhelves, on which 
boxes are to Hand as regularly as books in a li- 
brary. Thefe are to have folding-doors, which, 
being opened, you are to behold a baby p d re fled 
out in fome falhion which has flouriihed, and 
Handing upon a pedeftal, where the time of its 
reign is marked down. For its farther regula- 
tion, let it be ordered, that every one who in- 
vents a fafhion fhall bring in his box, whofe 
front he may at pleafure have either worked or 
painted with fome amorous or gay device, that, 


* OlLorut-’s Advice to lies Son. 

i> N« 277. 
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like books with gilded leaves and covers, it may 
the fooner draw the eves of the beholders. And 
to the end that thole may be prelervgd with all 
due care, let there be a keeper appointed, who 
fliall he a gentleman qualified with a competent 
knowledge in clothes ; fo that by this means the 
place will be a comfortable fupport lor 1‘ome beau 
who has l'pent his ellate in drefiing. 

‘ The realons offered, by which we expected 
to gain the approbation of the public, were as 
follow : 

4 Firft, That every one who is conliderable 
enough to be a mode, and has any imperfection 
of nature or chance, which it is poflible to hide 
by the advantage of clothes, may, by coming to 
this repolitory, be furnilhed herlelf, and furnilh 
all who are under the fame misfortune, with 
the molt agreeable manner of concealing it ; 
and that, on the other fide, every one, who has 
any beauty in face or fhape, may alfo be fur- 
nilhed with the molt agreeable manner of (hew- 
ing it. 

‘ Secondly, That whereas fome of our young 
gentlemen, who travel, give us great real’on to 
fulpeCt that they only go abroad to improve 
a fancy for drefs, a project of this nature 
may be a means to keep them at home, which 
is in efleCt the keeping of fo much money in the 
kingdom. And perhaps the balance of falhion 
in Europe, which now leans upon the fide of 
France, may be fo altered for the future, that 
it may become as common w'ith Frenchmen to 
come to England for their linilhing liroke of 
breeding, as it has been for Engliffimen to g 6 
to France for it. 
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* Thirdly, Whereas feveral great fcholars, who 
might have been otherwife ul'eful to the world, 
have l’pent their time in ltudying to defcribe the 
d re fies of the ancients from dark hints, which 
they are lain to interpret and fupport with much 
learning; it will from henceforth happen, that 
they (hall be freed from the trouble, and the 
world from ufel.cfs volumes. This project will 
be a regiltry, to which pofterity may have re- 
courfe, for the clearing luch obicure paflages as 
tend that way in authors; and therefore we (hall 
not for the future fubmit ourfelves to the learn- 
ing of etymology, which might perfuade the age 
to come that the farthingale was worn lor 
eheapnefs, or the furbelow for warmth. 

‘ {fourthly, Whereas they, who are old them- 
lelves, have often a way of railing at the extra- 
vagance of youth, and the whole age in which 
their children live ; it is hoped that this ill- 
humour will be much iupprefled, when we can 
have recourfe to the failuons of their times, pro- 
duce them in our vindication, and be able to 
{hew, that it might have been as expenlive in 
queen Elizabeth’s time only to wafli and quill a 
ruff, as it is now to buy cravats or neck hand- 
kerchiefs. 

‘ We defire alfo to have it taken notice of, 
that becaufe we w ould Ihew a particular refpe6l 
to foreigners, which may induce them to per- 
fect their breeding here in a knowledge which 
is very proper for pretty gentlemen, we have 
conceived the motto for the houfe in the learned 
language. There is to be a picture over the 
door, with a looking-glals and a dreffing chair 
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in the middle of it : then on one fide are to be 
feen, above one another, patch-boxes, pin-* 
cuflfions, and little bottles ; on the other pow- 
der-bags, puffs, combs, and bruflies ; beyond 
thefe, fwords with fine knots, whole points' are 
hidden, and fans almoft doled, with the handles 
downward, are to Hand out interchangeably 
from the fides, until they meet at the top, and 
form a femicircle over the reft of the figures : 
beneath all, the writing is to run in this pretty 
founding manner : 

“ Adejie , O quotquot funt, Veneres, Gratice, Cupidities, 
En vobis adfunt in promptu 
Faces , vincula, fpicula ; 

Hinc digit e, fumite, regite." 

u All ye Venules, Graces, and Cupids, attend : 

See, prepared to your hands, 

Darts, torches, and bands : 

Your weapons here chooi’e, and your empire extend.** 

‘ I am, Sir, 

Your moil humble fervant, 

a. b: 

The propofal of my correfpondent I cannot 
but look upon as an ingenious method of plac- 
ing perfons (whole parts make them ambitious 
to exert themfelves in frivolous things) in a rank 
by themfelves. In order to this, 1 would pro- 
pofe that there be a board of directors of the 
falhionable fociety ; and, becaufe it is a matter 
of too much weight for a private man to deter- 
mine alone, I fliould be highly obliged to my 
correfpondents if they w ould give in lifts of per- 
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Tons qualified for this truft. If the chief coffee- 
houfes, the converlations of which places are 
carried on by perfons, each of whom has his 
little number of followers and admirers, would 
name from among themfelves two or three to 
be inferted, they fhould be put up with great 
faithfulnefs. Old beaux are to be prefented in 
the lirlt place ; but as that fe6t, with relation to 
drefs, is almoft extinct, it will, I fear, be abfo- 
lutely neceflary to take in all timeservers, pro- 
perly l'o deemed ; that is, fuch as, without any 
conviction of confcience, or view of intereft, 
change with the world, and that merely from a. 
terror of being out of failiion. Such alfo, who 
from facility of temper and too much obfequi- 
oufnels, are vicious agaiult their will, and follow 
leaders whom they do not approve, for want of 
courage to go their own way, are capable per- 
fons for this fuperintendency. Thole who are 
loth to grow old, or would do any thing con- 
trary to the courfe and order of things, out of 
fondnefs to be in falhion, are proper candidates. 
To conclude, tliofe who are in falhion without 
apparent merit, mud be fuppofed to have latent 
qualities, which would appear in a poft of direc- 
tion ; and therefore are to be regarded in form- 
ing thefe lifts. Any, who (hall be pleafed ac- 
cording to thefe, or what further qualifications 
may occur to himfelf, to fend a lift, is delired 
to do it within fourteen days after this date. 

N. B. The place of the phyfician to this fo- 
ciety, according to the laft mentioned qualifica- 
tion, is already engaged. T q 

s By Steele. See N° 324 ; note on ftg»ature T, at the end, 

Vo l. VII. D 
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Dare jum marilis. Hon. Ars l’oct. 

To regulate the matriuiouial life. 

Many arc the c pi files I every day receive 
from hatbands who complain of vanity, pride, 
but, above all, ill-nature in their wives. J 
cannot tell how it is, but I think 1 lee in all 
their letters that the caule of their unealinefs is 
in themfelves ; and indeed 1 have hardly ever 
obforved the married condition unhappy, but 
for want of judgment or temper in the man. 
The truth is, we generally make love in a tiyle, 
and with femiments very unfit for ordinary life : 
they are half theatrical, and half romantic. By 
this means we raife our imaginations to what is 
not to be expected in human life ; and, becaule 
we did not beforehand think of t lie creature we 
are enamoured of, as fubject to dilhonour, age, 
heknefs, impatience, or fullennefs, but altoge- 
ther, confidered her as the object of joy ; human 
nature itfelf xs often imputed to her as her par- 
ticular imperfection, or defect. 

1 take it to be a rule proper to be obferved in 
all occurrences of life, but more efpecially in the 
domeltic, or matrimonial part of it, to preferve 
always a dil political to be pleated. This cannot 
be lupported but by conlidering things in their 
right light, and as Nature has formed them, and 
not as our own fancies or appetites would have 
them. He then who took a young lady to his 
bed, with no other confidcration than the ex- 
pectation of feenes of dalliance, and thought of 
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her (as I Hud before) only as flic was to admi- 
nilier to tli£ gratification of delire ; as that deiire 
flags, will, Uithout her fault, think her charms 
and her merit abated ; from hence mult follow 
indifference, ditlike, peeviihnefs, and rage. But 
the man who brings his reafon to fupport his 
pafiion, and beholds what lie loves, as liable to 
all the calamities of human life both in body 
and mind, and even at the belt what mult bring 
upon him new cares, and new relations ; fucli a 
lover, I lav, will form himfelf accordingly, and 
adapt his mind to the nature of his circum- 
liances. This latter perfon will he prepared to 
be a lather, a friend, an advocate, a (reward 
for people yet: unborn, and has proper affections 
ready for every incident in the marriage Hate. 
Such a man can hear the cries of children with 
pity inltead of anger ; and, w hen they run over 
his head, he is not dilturbed at their node, but 
is glad of their mirth and health. Tom Trudy 
has told me, that he thinks it doubles his atten- 
tion to the molt intricate affair he is about, to 
hear his children, for w hom all his cares are ap- 
plied, make a node in the next room : on the 
other tide, AV ill Sparkifli cannot put on his per- 
riwig, or adjuft his cravat at the glnls, for the 
noife of thole damned nurfes, and l’qualling 
brats ; and then ends with a gallant reflection 
upon the comforts of matrimony, runs out of 
the hearing, and drives to the chocolate-houfe. 

According as the hulband is difpofed in him- 
felf, every circumdanee of his life is to give him 
torment, or pleadire. When the affection is 
Well placed, and fupported by the conlideratious 
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of duty, honour, and friendfliip, which are in 
the higheit degree engaged in this alliance, there 
can nothing rile in the common courfe of life, 
or from the blow's, or favours of fortune, in 
which a man will not find matters of fome de- 
light unknown to a fingle condition. 

He who lincerely loves his wife and family, 
and Rudies to improve that affection in himfelf, 
conceives pleafure from the moR indifferent 
things ; while the married man, who has not 
bid adieu to the falhions and fali’e gallantries of 
the town, is perplexed with every thing around 
him. In both thefe cafes men cannot, indeed, 
make a fillier figure, than in repeating fuch 
pleafures and pains to the reR of the world ; but 
I lpeak of them only, as they fit upon thole 
who are involved in them. As I vilit all forts 
of people, I cannot indeed but fmile, w hen the 
good lady tells her hulband what extraordinary 
things the child fpoke lince he went out. No 
longer than yeRerday I was prevailed with to go 
home with a fond hulband ; and his wife told 
him, that his fon, of his own head, when the 
clock in the parlour Rruck two, faid papa would 
come home to dinner prefently. While the 
father has him in a rapture in his arms, and is 
drowning him with killes, the wife tells me he 
is but juR four years old. Then they both 
druggie for him, and bring him up to me, and 
repeat his obfervation of two o’clock. I was 
called upon, by looks upon the child, and then 
at me, to fay fomething ; and I told the father 
that this remark of the infant of his coming 
home, and joining the time with it, was a cer- 
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tain indication that he would be a great liifto— 
rian and chronologer. They are neither of them 
fools, yet received my compliment with great 
acknowledgment of my prefcience. J fared 
very well at dinner, and heard many other not- 
able fayings of their heir, which would have 
given very little entertainment to one lefs turn- 
ed to reflection than 1 was : but it was a pleafing 
fpeculation to remark on the happinefs of a life, 
in which things of no moment give occafion of 
hope, felf-fatisfaCtion, and triumph. On the 
other hand, I have known an ill-natured cox- 
comb, who has hardly improved in any thing 
but bulk, for want of this difpofition, lilence 
the whole family as a fet of lilly women and 
children, for recounting things which were 
really above his own capacity. 

When I fay all this 1 cannot deny but there 
are perverfe jades that fall to men’s lots, wjtli 
whom it requires more than common proficiency 
in philofophy to be able to live. When thei’e 
are joined to men of warm fpirits, without tem-» 
per, or learning, they are frequently corrected 
with ftripes ; but one of our famous lawyers r is 
of opinion, that this ought to be ufed l’paring- 
ly ; as I remember, thole #re his very words : 
but as it is proper to draw fome fpiritual ufe out 
of all afflictions, I Ihould rather recommend to 
thofe who are vifited with women of lpirit, to 
form themfelves for the world by patience at 
home. Socrates, who is by all accounts the 
undoubted head of the feCl of the hen-pecked, 

5 Bra&on. See Spe£t. N° 482, paragr. I, 
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owned and acknowledged that he owed great 
part of his virtue to the exereife which his uie- 
ful wife coniiantly gave it. There are leverai 
good inftruciions may he drawn from his wife 
an livers to the people of Iris fortitude than him- 
feif on her fuhjeci-. A friend, with indignation, 
aiked how fo good a man could live with fo 
violent a creature ? He obferved to him, that 
they who learn to keep a good feat on horle- 
baek, mount the tea It manageable they can get; 
and, when they have mattered them, they are 
fare never to he dilcompoled on the backs of 
Heeds let's refiive. At leverai times, to different 
perfons, on the lame fubjofet he has fa id, ‘ My 
dear friend, you are beholden to Xantippe, that 
I bear fo well your flying out in a difpute/ To 
another, ‘ My hen clacks very much, but the 
brings me chickens. They that live in a trad- 
ing it reel are not dilturbed at the paifage of 
■carts/ 1 would have, if poffible, a w ile man be 
contented with his lot, even with a threw ; for 
.though he cannot make her better, he may, you 
fee, make himfelf better by her means. 

But, inltead of purftiiiig’my deiigu of difplay- 
ing conjugal love in its natural beauties and at- 
tractions, I am got into tales to the d i lad van- 
tage of that Rate of life. 1 muft fay, therefore, 
that 1 am verily perluaded that w hatever is de- 
lightful inhuman life, is to be enjoyed in greater 
perfection in the married, than in the lingle 
condition. He that has this paiiion in perfec- 
tion, in occalions of joy, can lay to himfelf, 
bolides his own fatistaction, ‘ flow happy will 
this make my wife and children 1’ Upon occur- 
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rcMces of (hilrc-E, or danger, can coni fori him- 
fell', ‘ But all this while my wile and children 
arc fife.’ There is fomelhingin it; that doubi. s 


Jalisfactions, been ufe others participate them ; 
and difpcls afthdions, beeauie others are exempt 


from them. All who are married without this 
reiiih of their circumltances are in either a tafte- 
let's indolence and negligence which is hardly 
to be attained, or die live in tile hourly repeti- 
tion of iharp anfwers, eager upbraidings, and 
distracting' reproaches. In a word, the married 


Rate, with and without the alteciion fuitahlc to 


it, is the completed image of heaven and hell 
we are capable of receiv ing in this life. 
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N ° 480. Wednefday, September 1.0, 1?1 ( J. 


Rifponfmc cupidinibus, contemn?) r, /mnortv, 

Forth, cl in ji ijifn lotus teres, tUtpw roluiutux. 

lion, e Sal. \ii. 8,5. 

He, Sir, is proof to grandeur, pride, or pdf. 

And greater iii!l, lie’s mailer of lumiell : 

Not to and fro by fears and fad ions hurl'd. 

Hut loole to ill) til’ interelts of the world : 

And while the world turns round, entire and whole, 
lie keeps the far red teuour of his foul. 1 'itt. 


Tiik other day, looking over thofc old nianu- 
feripts ot winch I have formerly given tome 
account, and which relate to the character of 
the mighty Pharumond of France, and t he dole 


! By Steele, 
fignature T. 


See N° 482 ; and N° 824, note on the 
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friendfltip between him and his friend Eucrate \ 
1 found among the letters which had been in 
the cullody of the latter an epiltle from a country 
gentleman to Pharamond, wherein he excules 
himlelf from coming to court. The gentleman, 
it leerns, was contented with his condition, had 
formerly been in the kina’s fervice ; but at the 
writing the following letter had, from leilure 
and reflection, quite another lenfe of things 
than that which he had in the more active part 
of his life. 


* Monjicur Chezluy to Pharamond. 

• Dread Sir, 

* 1 have from your own hand (in- 
clofed under the cover of Mr. Eucrate, of your 
majefty’s bed-chamber) a letter which invites 
me to court. 1 underhand this great honour to 
be done me more out of refpect and inclination 
to me, rather than regard to your own fervice : 
for which reafon I beg leave to lay before your 
rnajefly my reufons for declining to depart from 
home ; and will not doubt but, as vour motive 
in debring my attendance was to make me an 
happier man, when you think that will not be 
effected by my remove, you will permit me to 
fiay where I am. Thole who have an ambition 
to appear in courts, have either ah opinion that 
their perfons, or their talents, are particularly 
formed for the fervice, or ornament of that 
place ; or elfe are hurried by downright delire 
of gain, or w hat they call honour, to take upon 
themfelves whatever the generolity of their 

1 fire SpetTt. N° 70, 84, and g7. 
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matter can give them opportunities to grafp at. 
But your good nets (hall not be thus impofed 
upon by me : I will therefore confefs to you, 
that frequent folitude, and long converfation 
with I'ucli who know no arts which politti life, 
have made me the plaineft creature in your 
dominions. Tliofe lets capacities of moving with 
a good grace, bearing a ready affability to all 
around me, and acting with eafe before many, 
have quite left me. I am come to that, with 
regard to my perlon, that I confider it only as 
a machine I am obliged to take care of, in order 
to enjoy my foul in its faculties with alacrity ; 
well remembering, that this habitation of clay 
will in a few years be a meaner piece of earth 
than any utenttl about my houfe. When this is, 
as it really is, the molt frequent reflection 1 have, 
you will eafily imagine how well I ftiould become 
a drawing-room : add to this, what lhall a man 
without delires do about the generous Phara- 
mond ? Montieur Eucrate has hinted to me, 
that you have thoughts of dittingui thing me with 
titles. As for myielf, in the temper of my pre- 
fent mind, appellations of honour would butem- 
barrafs difcourfe, and new behaviour towards 
me, perplex me in every habitude of life. I am 
alfo to acknowledge to you, that my children, 
of whom your majefty condefcended to inquire, 
are all of them mean, both in their perfons, and 
genius. The eftate my eldett fon is heir to, is 
more than he can enjoy with a good grace. My 
felt-love will not carry me fo far, as to impole 
upon mankind the advancement of perfons 
(merely for their being related to me) into high 
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diftinclions, who ought for their own fakes, as 
well as that of the public, to ailcct obi’eurity. 1 
with, my generous prince, as it is in jour power 
to give honours and offices, it were alio to give 
talents fuitablc to them : were it fo, the noble 
Tharamond would reward the zeal of my youth 
with abilities to do him fervice in my age. 

* Thofe who accept of favour without merit, 
fupport them (elves in it at the expence, of your 
majefty. (live me leave to tell you, Sir, this is 
the reafon that we in the country hear fo often 
repeated the word prerogative. That part of 
your law' which is referred in you riel f, for the 
readier fervice and good of the public, flight 
men are eternally buzzing in our ears, to cover 
their own follies and mifearriages. It would he 
an addition to the high favour you have done 
me, if you would let Hu orate lend me word how 
often, and in what cafes, you allow' a conltable 
to inlift upon the prerogative. From the higheft 
to the loweft officer in your dominions, l’ome- 
thing of their own carriage they would exempt 
from examination, under the Ihelter of the word 
prerogative. 1 would fain, molt noble Phara- 
mond, fee one of your officers affert your pre- 
rogative by good and gracious actions. When 
is it ufed to help the afflicted, to refeue the in- 
nocent, to comfort the ftranger P U ncommon 
methods, apparently undertaken to attain wor- 
thy ends, would never make power invidious. 
You fee, Sir, I talk to you with the freedom 
your noble nature approves in all whom you 
admit to your conversation. 

* But, to return to your majeffy’s letter, I 
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humbly conceive that all diltinctions are ufeful 
to men, only as they are to act in public ; and 
it would be a romantic nmdnefs for a man to be 
lord in his clofet. Nothing can be honourable 
to a man apart from the work!, but reflection 
upon worthy actions ; and he that places honour 
in a confcioufnefs. of well-doing, will have but 
little relilh for any outward homage that is paid 
him, lincc what gives him dilimetion to him- 
lelf, cannot come within the obfervation of his 
beholders. Thus all the words of lordlliip, ho- 
nour, and grace, are only repetitions to a man 
that the king has ordered him to he called fo ; 
but no evidences that there is anv thing in 
biriifelf, that would give the man, who applies 
to him, thole ideas, without the creation of his 
matter. 

‘ I have, molt noble Pharamond, all honours 
and all titles in your approbation ; I triumph 
in them as they are your gift, I relufe them as 
they are to give me the obfervation of others. 
Indulge me, my noble mailer, in this chaltity 
of renown ; let me know myfelfin the favour of 
Pharamond ; and look down upon the applaule 
of the people. I am, 

In all duty and loyalty, 

Your Majefty’s molt obedient 
fubjedi and fervant, 

Jean Ciiezluy/ 


* Sir, 

4 I need not tell with what difad- 
vantages men of low fortunes and great mod city 

O O v 

come into the world ; vvlnit wrong meafures 
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their diffidence of themfelves, and fear of of- 
fending, often oblige them to take ; and what a 
pity it is that their greateli virtues and qualities, 
that ffiould foonefl recommend them, are the 
main obfiacles in the way of their preferment. 

* This, Sir, is my cafe ; I was bred at a coun- 
try-fchool, where 1 learned Latin and Greek. 
The misfortunes of my family forced me up to 
town, where a profeffion of the politer fort has 
protected me again!! infamy and want. I am 
now clerk to a lawyer, and, in times of vacancy 
and recefs from bufmefs, have made myfelf mai- 
ter of Italian and French ; and though the pro- 
grefs 1 have made in my bufmefs has gained me 
reputation enough for one of my Handing, yet 
my mind fuggelts to me every day, that it is not 
upon that foundation I am to build my fortune. 

‘ The perfon I have my prefent dependance 
upon, has in his nature, as well as in his 
power, to advance me, by recommending me to 
a gentleman that is going beyond lea in a pub- 
lic employment. I know the printing this let- 
ter would point me out to thofe 1 want confi- 
dence to fpeak to, and I hope it is not in your 
power to refute making any body happy. 

September 9, 1712. Yours, &C. 

T u M.DV 

u By Steele. Sec N° 234, note on the fignature T. 

* Tb is letter was written by Mr. Robert Harper of Lin- 
coln’s-inn, an eminent conveyancer. Steele omitted fome 
parts of it, and made fome alterations in it ; at lead the au- 
thor's original draught of it in his letter-book* communicated 
to the annotator by the Rev, Mr. Harper of the Rritiih mu- 
feum, is fomewhat different. This letter was fent to the 
Spect. Aug. 17 1C,, as appears from the author’s autograph 
endorfement. See Tat. jN° 
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N° 481. Thurfday, September 11, 1712. 

-Uti non 

Compofilus melius cum Wtho Hacchim ; in jus 
Acres procurrunt lion. Sat. vii. 19. 

Who fliall decide when doctors difagree, 

And foundelt cafuifb doubt like you ami me ? 

Pope. 

It is fomctimes pleafant enough to confider 
the different notions which different perfons 
have of the fame thing. If men of low condi- 
tion very often let a value on things, which are 
not prized by thole who are in a higher Ration 
of life, there are many things theft* elteem which 
are in no value among perfons of an inferior 
rank. Common people are, in particular, very 
much aftonilhed when they hear of thofe fo- 
lemn con tells and debates, which are made 
among the great upon the pun6tilios of a public 
ceremony ; and wonder to hear that any buli- 
neis of confequence ffiould be retarded by thofe 
little circumftances, which the}* reprefent to 
themfelves as trilling and infignificant. I am 
mightily pleafed with a porter's decilion in one 
of Mr. Southern’s plays, which is founded upon 
that line diftrefs of a virtuous woman’s marry- 
ing a fecond hufband, while her firlt was yet 
living. The fir ft hulband, who was fuppofed 
to have been dead, returning to his houfe after 
a long abfence, raifes a iioble perplexity for the 
tragic part of the play. In the mean while, the 
nurfe and the porter conferring upon the difti- 
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cullies that would enfue in fucli a cafe, bonclt 
Samfon thinks the matter may heealily decided, 
and lb Ives it very judicioufly by the old proverb, 
that, it" his firft matter he Hill liv ing, ‘ the man 
mutt have his mare again/ There is nothing 
in my time which has to much furprifed and 
confounded the greatett part of my honeft 
countrymen, as the prelent controvert j between 
count Rechteren and monlicur Mefnager, which 
employs the wife heads of fo many nations, and 
holds alt the affairs of Europe in l’ufpenfe. 

Upon my going into a cotlee-houle yetterday, 
and lending an ear to the next table, which 
was encom palled with a. circle of interior politi- 
cians, one of them, after hav ing read over the 
news very attentively, broke out in the follow- 
ing remarks. ‘ I am afraid/ lays he, ‘ this un- 
happy rupture between the footmen at Utrecht 
will retard the peace of Chriltendom. J with 
the pope may not be at the bottom of it. His 
bolinefs has a very good hand in fomenting a 
divition, as the poor Swifs cantons have lately 
experienced to their colt. If montieur VVliat- 
d’ve-eall-him’s dome flics will not come to an 
accommodation, 1 do not know how the quarrel 
can be ended but by a religious war/ 

‘ Why, truly/ fays a witeacre that fat by 
him, ‘ were 1 as the king of E ranee, I would 
fcorn to take part with the footmen of either 
tide: here’s ail the bnfinefs of Europe Hands 
bill, becaule monlieur Mefnager’s man has had 
his head broke. If count liectrum* had given 
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Count Rechteren. 
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them a pot of ale after it, all would have been 
well, without any of this buftle ; but they fay 
he’s a warm man, and does not care to be made 
mouths at/ 

Upon this, one that had held his tongue 
hitherto, began to exert himfelf; declaring, 
that he was very well pleated the plenipotentia- 
ries of our Chriltian princes took this matter 
into their ferious conlideration ; for that lackeys 
were never fo limey and pragmatical as they 
a re now a-days, and that he thou Id be glad to 
the them taken down in the treaty of peace, if 
it might be done without prejudice to the public 
allairs. 

One who fat at the other end of the table, 
and leemed to he in the microtis of the French 
king, told them, that they did not take the 
matter right, for that his molt chrillian majefty 
did not relent this matter becaufe it was an in- 
jury done to monlieur Mefnager’s footmen ; 
* for,’ lays lie, ‘ what are monlieur Melhager’s 
footmen to him ? but becaufe it was done to his 
lubjecis. iS'ow,’ lays he, 4 let me tell you, it 
would look very odd for a fubjeet of France to 
have a bloody nofe, and his l’overcign not to 
take notice of it. He is obliged in honour to 
defend his people againlt holtilities; and, if the 
Dutch will be fo infolcnt to a crowned head as, 
in any wife, to cuff or kick thofe who are un- 
der his protection, I think he is in the right to 
call them to an account for it/ 

This diltinCtion fet the controverly upon a 
new foot, and feenicd to be very well approved 
by moll that heard it, until a little warm fellow. 
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who had declared himfelf a friend to the houfe 
of Auffria, fell molt unmercifully upon his Gal- 
lic majefty, as encouraging his lubje&s to make 
mouths at their betters, and afterwards fcreen- 
ing them from the punifhment that was due to 
their infolence. To which he added, that the 
French nation was fo addicted to grimace, that, 
if there was not a Hop put to it at the general 
congrefs, there would be no walking the ft reets 
for them in a time of peace, efpecially if they 
continued mafters of the Weft Indies. The 
little man proceeded with a great deal of 
warmth, declaring that, if t he allies w ere of his 
mind, he would oblige the French king to bum 
his gallics, and tolerate the proteftant religion 
in his dominions, before he would (heath his 
(word. He concluded with calling monfieur 
Mefnager an inlignilicant prig. 

The difpute was now growing very warm, 
and one does not know where it would have 
ended, had not a young man of about one-and- 
twenty, who feems to have been brought up 
with an eye to the law, taken the debate into 
his hand, and given it as his opinion, that neither 
count Rechteren nor monlieur Mefnager had 
behaved themfelves right in this affair. ‘ Count 
Rechteren/ fays he, ‘ Ihould have made affidavit 
that his fervant had been affronted, and then 
monfieur Mefnager would have done him juf- 
tice, by taking away their liveries from them, 
or fome other way that he might have thought 
the mod proper ; for, let me tell you, if a man 
makes a mouth at me, I am not to knock the 
teeth out of it for his pains. Then again, as 
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for monfieur Mefnager, upon his fervants being 
beaten, why, he might have had his a6iion of 
allault and battery. But as the cafe now Rands, 
if you will have my opinion, I think they ought 
to bring it to referees/ 

I heard a great deal more of this conference, 
but I mult confels with little edification ; lor ail 
I could learn at lalt from thefe honell gentle- 
men was, that the matter in debate was of too 
high a nature for fuch heads as theirs, or mine, 
to comprehend. O y . 


N° 482. Friday, September 12, 1712. 


Flortftris ut apes infaltibus omnia libant. 

Lucr. iii. 1 1. 

As from the fweeteft flower the lab ring bee 
Extracts her precious l'weets. Creech. 

When I have publilhed any fingle paper that 
falls in with the popular tafte, and pleafes more 
than ordinary, it always brings me in a great re- 
turn of letters. My Tuefday’s dilcourle, where- 
in I gave feveral admonitions to the fraternity 
of the hen-pecked, has already produced me 
very many correfpondents ; the reafon I cannot 
guefs, unlefs it be that fuch a difeourfe is of 
general ufe, and every married mar/s money. 
An honell tradefman, who dates his letter from 


r Addifon was the author of this tine banter on political 
fquabbles, dated from his office, as the lignature O teems to 
imply. 
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Cheapdde, fends me. thanks in the name of a 
club) who, he tells me, meet as often as their 
wives will give them leave, and day together till 
they are lent for home. He informs me, that 
my paper has adminiftered great confolation to 
their whole club, and defires me to give fome 
further account of Socrates, and to acquaint 
them in whofe reign he lived, whether he was a 
citizen or a courtier, whether he buried Xan- 
fcippe ; with many other particulars : for that, by 
his fayings, he appears to have been a very wile 
man, and a good Chriltian. Another, who 
writes himfelf Benjamin Bamboo, tells me that, 
being coupled with a flirew, he had endeavoured 
to tame her by fuch lawful means as thofe 
which I mentioned in my 1 aft Tuefday’s paper, 
and that in his wrath he had often gone further 
than Bratton always allows in thofe cafes ; but 
that for the future lie was refolved to bear it 
like a man of temper and learning, and conlider 
her only as one who lives in his houfe to teach 
him phiiofophy. Tom Dapperwit fays, that he 
agrees with me in that whole difeourfe, except- 
ing only the lad fentence, where I affirm the 
married date to be either a heaven or a hell. 
Tom has been at the charge of a penny upon 
this oceafion to tell me, that by his experience 
it is neither one nor the other, but rather that 
middle kind of date, commonly known by thd 
name of purgatory. 

The fair fex have likewife obliged me with 
their reflections upon the lame difeourfe. A 
lady, .who calls herfelf Euterpe, and feems a 
woman of letters, alks me whether I dm . for 
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eflablifhing the Salic law in every family, and 
why it is not fit that a woman who has difcre- 
tion and learning fhould fit at the helm, when 
the hulband is weak and illiterate ? Another, of 
a quite contrary character, fubfcribes herfelf 
Xantippe, and tells me that the follows the ex- 
ample of her namefake ; for, being married to a 
bookiffi man, who has no knowledge of the 
world, fhe is forced to take their affairs into her 
own hands, and to fpirit him up now and then, 
that he may not grow mufty, and unfit for con- 
vcrfation. 

After this abridgment of fome letters which 
are come to my hands upon this occafion, I fliall 
publifh one of them at large. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* You have given us a lively picture 
of that kind of hulband who comes under the 
denomination of the hen-pecked ; but I do not 
remember that you have ever touched upon one 
that is quite of the different character, and who, 
in icveral places of England, goes by the name 
of “ a cot-queen. v I have the misfortune to be 
joined for life with one of this character, who 
in reality is more a woman than I am. lie was 
bred up under the tuition of a tender mother, 
till file had made him as good a houlewifc as 
herfelf. He could preferve apricots, and make 
jellies, before he had been two years out of the 
nurfery. He was never fuffered to go abroad, 
for fear of catching cold : when he fhould have 
been hunting down a buck, he was by his mo- 
thers fide learning how to feafon it, or put it iri 

r ° 
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cruit ; and was making paper boats with his 
litters, at an age when other young gentlemen 
arc eroding the feas, or travelling into foreign 
countries. lie has the whitelt hand you 
ever law in your life, and raiies palte better 
than any woman in England. Thefe qualifica- 
tions make him a lad hulband. lie is perpe- 
tually in the kitchen, and has a thouiand fquab- 
bles with the cook-maid. He is better ac- 
quainted with the milk-fcore than his lie ward’s 
accounts. I fret to death when I hear him find 
fault with a dilli that is not drolled to his liking, 
and indructing his friends that dine with him 
in the belt pickle for a walnut, or lliuce for an 
haunch of venifon. With all this he is a very 
good-natured hulband, and never fell out with 
me in his life but once, upon the over-roafting 
of a dilh of wild-fowl. At the fame time i. 
mull own, I would rather he was a man of a 
rough temper, and would treat me hardily 
lbmelimes, than of fuch an effeminate buly na- 
ture, in a province that does not belong to him. 
Since you have given us the charabter of a wife 
who wears the breeches, pray fay fomewhat of 
a hulband that wears the petticoat. Why lliould 
not a female charabter he as ridiculous in a man, 
as a male character in one of our fex ? 

O * X am, &c.* 


By Aildifou, dated, it is thought, from liii office. . 
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N° 483. Saturday, September 13, 1712. 


Nec tints in ter fit, niji dignus vindice nodus 
Incident Hor. Ars Poet. ver. lyi. 

Never prefume to make a god appear. 

But for a bufuiefs worthy of a god *. Roscommon. 

W e cannot be guilty of a greater a6t of un- 
charitablenefs than to interpret the afflictions 
which befall our neighbours as punifhments and 
judgments. It aggravates the evil to him who 
fullers, when he looks upon liimfelf as the mark 
of divine vengeance, and abates the companion 
of thole towards him, who regard him in fo 
dreadful a light. This humour, of turning 
every misfortune into a judgment, proceeds. from 
wrong notions of religion, which in its own na- 
ture produces good-will towards men, and puts 
the mildeft conftruCtion upon every accident 
that befalls them. In this cafe, therefore, it is 
not religion that fours a man’s temper, but it is 
his temper that fours his religion. People of 
gloomy uncheerful imaginations, or of envious 
malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they 
are engaged in, will difeover their natural tinc- 
ture of mind in all their thoughts, words, and 
actions. As the tineft wines have often the 
tafte of the foil, fo even the moft religious 
thoughts often draw fomething that is particu- 
lar, from the conftitution of the mind in which 
they arife. When folly or fuperttition ltril^c in 

* The fame motto is prefixed to N° 315. 
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with this natural depravity of temper, it is not 
in the power, even of religion itfelf, to prelerve 
the character of the perlon wlio is poflefled 
with it from appearing highly abfurd and ridi- 
culous. 

An old maiden gentlewoman, whom I {hall 
conceal under the name of Ne metis, is the 
greatest difcoverer of judgments that 1 have met 
with. She can tell you what iin it was that 
fet fuch a man’s houi’e on lire, or blew dow n 
his barns. Talk to her of an unfortunate young 
lady that loft her beauty by the final 1-pox, fho 
fetches a deep ligh, and tells you, that when flic 
had a line face the was always looking on it in 
her glafs. Tell her of a piece of good fortune 
that has befallen one of her acquaintance, and fho 
willies it may pro! ‘per with her, but her mother 
lifed one of her nieces very barbarously. Her 
ufual remarks' turn upon people who had great 
eflates, but never enjoyed them by reafon of 
fome {law in their own or their lather’s beha- 
viour. She can give you the reafon w hy fuch 
an one died childlels ; why fuch an one was cut 
olfin the flower of her youth ; why fuch an one 
was unhappy in her marriage ; w hy one broke 
his leg on fuch a particular Ipot of ground ; and 
why another was killed with a baek-fword, ra- 
ther than with any other kind of weapon. She 
has a crime for every misfortune that can befall 
any of her acquaintance ; and when lhe hears of 
a robbery that has been made, or a murder 
that has been committed, enlarges more on the 
guilt of the fullering perf'on, than on that of the 
thief, or affaffm. In flsort, flie is fo good a 
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Chriftian, that whatever happens to herfelf is a 
trial, and whatever happens to her neighbours 
is a judgment. 

The very deicriptiou of this folly, in ordinary 
life, is fuflicient to expofe it ; but, when it ap- 
pears in a pomp and dignity of ftyle, it is very 
apt to amufe and terrify the mind of the reader. 
Herodotus and Plutarch very often apply their 
judgments as impertinently as the old woman I 
have before mentioned, though their manner of 
relating them makes the folly itfelf appear ve- 
nerable. Indeed, in oft hiftorians, as well Chrif- 
tian as pagan, have fallen into this idle fuperfti- 
tion, and ipoken of ill fuccefs, uriforefeen dif- 
afters, and terrible events, as if they had been 
let into the fecrets of Providence, and made ac- , 
qnainted with that private conduct by which 
the world is governed. One would think feve- 
ral of our own hiftorians in particular had many 
revelations of this kind made to them. Our 
old I'higlilh monks feldom let any of their kings 
depart in peace, who had endeavoured to dimi- 
nifli the power or wealth of which the eccleli- 
aftics were in tliofe times poftefted. AViiliam 
the Conqueror’s race generally found their judg- 
ments in the New Poreft, where their father 
had pulled down churches and monafteries. In 
fhort, read one of the chronicles written by an 
author of this frame of mind, and you would 
think you were reading an hiftory of the kings 
of IlVael and Judah, where the hiftorians wevo 
a6tually infpired, and where, by a particular 
l’eheme of Providence, the kings were diftin- 
guillied by judgments, ov b idlings, according as 
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they promoted idolatry, or the worlhip of the 
true Cod. 

I cannot but look upon this manner of judg- 
ing upon misfortunes, not only to be very un- 
charitable in regard to the peribn on whom they 
fail, but very preliunpluous in regard to him 
who is fuppofed to indict them. It is a flrong 
argument for a ftate of retribution hereafter, that 
in this world virtuous perlons are very often un- 
fortunate, and vicious perlons profperous ; which 
is wholly repugnant to the nature of a Being 
who appears iniinitely wife and good in all his 
works, unlefs we may fuppofe that iiicli a pro- 
mifcuous and undiftinguiihing diftribution of 
good and evil, which was neceilary for carrying 
on the deligns of Providence in this life w ill he 
rectified, and made amends for, in another. We 
are not therefore to expert that fire thould fall 
from heaven in the ordinary courfe of provi- 
dence ; nor when we fee triumphant guilt, or 
dep relied virtue in particular perlons, that Om- 
nipotence will make bare his holy arm in the 
defence of one, or puniihment of the other. It 
is fuflicient that there is a day fi t apart for the 
hearing and requiting of both, according to their 
relpe6tive merits. 

The folly of aferibing temporal judgments to 
any particular crimes, may appear from lev oral 
confiderations. I lhall only mention two. 1'irft, 
that, generally fpcaking, there is no calamity or 
affliction, w hich is fuppofed to have happened 
as a judgment to a vicious man, which does not 
fometimes happen to men of approved religion 
and virtue, \V hen Diagoras the atheift was on 
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board one of the Athenian flops, there arofe a 
very violent tempeft : upon which the mariners 
told him, that it was a jult judgment upon them 
for having taken fo impious a man on board. 
Diagoras begged them to look upon the reft of 
the ilups that were in the fame diftrefs, and 
aiked them whether or no Diagoras was on board 
every vctfel in the fleet. We are all involved 
in the fame calamities, and lubject to the liime 
accidents : and, when we fee any one of the fpe- 
cies under any particular opprHlion, we ftiould 
look upon it as ariting from the common lot of 
human nature, rather than from the guilt of the 
perlon who fullers. 

Another conlideration, tliat may check our 
prefumption in putting fucli a conft.ru 61 .ion upon 
a misfortune, is this, that it is impollible for us 
to know what are calamities, and what are 
bleflings. ' How many accidents have palled for 
misfortunes, which have turned to the welfare 
and profperity of the perfons to whole lot they 
have fallen ! How many difappointments have, 
in their conlequcnces, laved a man from ruin ! 
If we could look into the effects of every thing, 
we might he allowed to pronounce boldly upon 
bleflings and judgments ; but for a man to give 
his opinion of what he fees hut in part, and in 
his beginnings, is an unjultiliahle piece of rafli- 
nefs and folly. The (lory of Biton and Clitobus, 
which was in great reputation among the hea- 
thens (for we fee it quoted by all the ancient 
authors, both Greek and Latin, who have writ- 
ten upon the immortality of the foul) may teach 
us a caution in this matter. Thefe two bro- 
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tliers, being the Ions of a lady who was prieftefs 
to Juno, drew their mother’s chariot to the 
temple at the time of a great foiemnity, the 
perfons being ahfent who by their office were 
to have drawn her chariot on that occalion. 
The mother was lo tranlportcd with this in- 
fiance of filial duty, that fhe petitioned her god- 
dels to bellow upon them the greateli: gift that 
could be given to men ; upon which they were 
both call into a deep deep, and the next morn- 
ing sound dead in the temple. This was fuch 
an event, as would have been contlrued into a 
judgment, had it happened to the two brothers 
after an aft of difobedieiuv, and would doabtleis 
have been reprefentod as fucli by any ancient 
hiftorian who had given as an account of it. 

O b 

N° 484. Monday, September la, 17 ]2. 


Neque jlitiha vlrtrwn vignrium efl , vt pofiit 

emn-^err; nip i/ii ntaiaiiu occa/lo , Junior ef iam, rum- 
inntdfiturquc continent. Pun, Epili. 

Nor lias any one ib bright a genius as to become iiiullnotm 
mUimtaneoudv, unlels it fortunately meets with occalion 
and employ meat, with patronage too, and commendation 

c Mr. kS|»MCTATOII, 

4 Of all the young fellows who are 
in their prog refs through any profeffion, nonfc 

* 8v Addift m, dated lrom his office, as the lignature i# 
thought to ligiufy. 

I Ins day is publdhed, An 1511 ay towards a IHilory of 
Dancing, in wliich the whole art, and its various excellencies, 
are in Pome meaiitrtt explained. Containing the fevcral foiltf 
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N° 4 8 4 • 

feem to have fo good a title to the protection 
of the men of eminence in it, as the rnodeii 
man'; not fo much becaufe his modeitv is a 
certain indication of his merit, as becaufe it is a 
certain obltacle to the producing of it. Now, 
as of all prole-dons this virtue is thought to be 
more particularly unneceifary in that of the law 
than in any other, 1 lhall only apply niyfelf to 
the relief of fuch who follow this profeflion with 
this difad vantage. What aggravates the matter 
is, that thole perlons who, the better to prepare 
themfelves for this Itudy, have made loine pro- 
grefs in others, have, by addicting themfelves to 
letters, increafed their natural modefty, and con- 
Jequently heightened the obltruction to this fort 
of preferment ; lb that every one of thefo may 
emphatically be laid to be inch a one as “ ia 
houreth and takelh pains, and is liill the more 
behind.” !t may he a matter worth dilculluig, 
then, why that, which made a vouth fo amiable 
to the ancients, Ihould make him -opear fo ri- 
diculous to the moderns ? And why, lu ,mr days, 
there ihould be negleCt, and even oppivalion of 
young beginners, in dead of that protection 
which was the pride of theirs ? In the profeiiiou 
ipoken of it is obvious, to every one whole at- 
tendance is required at Weltniin(ter~ha!!> with 
what difficulty a youth of any modellv has been 
permitted to make an obiervation, that could in 

of dancing, antique and modem, Serious, ieenine, grotelque, 
&c. With the uie uf it a*- an evai-cilV 1 , ijuai then lion, div* i- 
lion, &c. — SptCt. in folio, 481. This was Weaver's 
book. See Spect. N° 384, and JN° 4 66. 

c See Tat. JN° $2 ; note oa tir C. Wren. 
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no wife detract from the merit of his elders, and 
is abfolutely neceiiary for the advancing his own. 
I have often leen one of thefe not only moletied 
in his utterance of fomething very pertinent* 
but even plundered of his queftion, and by a 
flrong fergeant ffiouldered out of his rank, which 
he has recovered with much difficulty and con- 
fution. Now, as great part of the bulinefs of 
this profeffion might be difpatched by one that 
perhaps 

“ AbcJ} xh'tutc dlfcrti 

MeJJ'aUe, necjbit quantum Caufcllius Aldus 

II ok. Ars Poet. 370. 

“ -wants MciTala's powerful eloquence. 

And is lei’s read than deep Caufcllius 

ROSCOMMOX. 

fo I cannot conceive the injuftice done to the 
public, if the men of reputation in this calling 
would introduce fuch of the young ones into 
bulinefs, vvliofe application to this liudy will 
let them into the fecrets of it, as much as their 
modefty will hinder them from the practice : I 
lay, it would be laying an everlafling obligation 
upon a young man, to be introduced at firlt only 
as a mute, till by this countenance, and a refolu- 
tion to fupport the good opinion conceived of 
him in his betters, his complexion ffiali be fo 
well fettled, that the litigious of this illand may 
be fccure of his obltreperous aid. If I might be 
indulged to fpeak in the liyle of a lawyer, I 
would fay, that any one about thirty years of age 
might make a common motion to the court 
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with as much elegance and propriety as the moil 
aged advocates in the hall. 

‘ I cannot advance the merit of modefty by 
an argument of my own fo powerfully as by 
inquiring into the fentiments the greateil 
among the ancients of different ages entertained 
upon this virtue. If we go back to the days of 
Solomon, we lhall find favour a necelfary con- 
lequence to a Ihame-fiiced man. Pliny, the 
greateil lawyer and moll elegant writer of the 
age he lived in, in leveral of his cpillles is very 
felicitous in recommending to the public fomo 
young men of his own profeffion, and very often 
undertakes to become an advocate, upon con- 
dition that lb me one of thefe his favourites 
might be joined with him, in order to produce 
the merit of 1‘uch, whole modelly otherwilb 
would have lb pp relied it. It may feem very 
marvellous to a limey modern, that mvltiim fan - 
guinis , multurn verecundue, multum foUiciludinis. 
in ore; to have the “ face firft full of blood, 
then the countenance dallied with modefty, and 
then the whole afpebt as of one dying with fear, 
when a man begins to fpcak f ftiould be ef- 
teemed by Pliny the necetlary qualifications of 
a line lpeaker. Shakefpeare allb has expreffed 
hiinlelf in the lame favourable ftrainof modefty, 
when he fays, 

“ In the modefty of fearful duty 

I read as much as from the rattling tongue 

Of l’uucy and audacious eloquence ” 

‘ Now, lince thefe authors have profefled 
themlelves for the modeft man, even in the tit* 
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moil confhfions of fpeech and countenance, why 
Ihould an intrepid utterance and it refolute voci- 
feration thunder to fuccefstuliy in our courts of 
juftiee ? And why thou Id that confidence ot 
fpeech and behaviour, which teems to acknow- 
ledge no l’uperior, and to defy all contradiction, 
prevail over that deference and rellgmuion with 
which the modeit man implores that favourable 
opinion which the oilier teems to command ? 

4 As the cafe at pretent hands, the belt con- 
folation that I can adminifter, to thole who 
cannot get into that ltroke of bufineis (as the 
phrafe is) which they deterve, is to reckon every 
particular acquihtion of knowledge in this ftudy 
as a real increase of their fortune ; and fully to 
believe, that one day this imaginary gain will 
certainly be made out, by one more lubiiantiah 
I with you would talk to us a little on this head, 
you will oblige. 

Sir, 

Your humble tenant.’ 

The author of tins letter is certainly a man of 
good fen I e; but: I am perhaps particular in my 
opinion on this occafion ; for 1 have oldened 
that, under the notion of modefty, men have in- 
dulge-! then delves in a fpiritlefs Ihecpifhnefs, arid 
been for ever loft to themfelves, their families, 
tlieir friends, and their country. When a man 
has taken care to pretend to nothing but what 
he may julily mm at, and can execute as well as 
any other, without injuftice to any, other ; it is 
ever want of breeding, or courage, to be brow- 
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beaten, or elbowe.d out of his honeil ambition' 1 . 
1 have laid often, modcfty muii he an abi of the 
will, and yet it always implies fell-denial : for, 
if a man has an ardent delire to do what is laud- 
able for hint to perform, and from an unmanly 
baihfulnefs (brinks away, and lets his merit lan- 
guiih in lilence, he ought not to be angry at the 
world that a more unikdful aeior fuccceds in his 
part, becaufe he has not confidence to come 
upon the Rage him fell. 'The generolity my 
correfpondent mentions of Pliny cannot be 
enough applauded. To cherifli the dawn of 
merit, and haRen its maturity, was a work wor- 
thy a noble Roman, and a liberal fcholar. That 
concern which is defcribed in the letter, is to all 
the world the greatell charm imaginable ; but 
then the modeft man mult proceed, and (hew a 
latent refolution in himfelf ; for the admiration 
of modefty arifes from the manifeliation of his 
merit. 1 muR conlefs we live in an age wherein 
a few' empty bluRerers carry away the praife of 
(peaking, while a crowd of fellows overRocked 
with knowledge are run down by them : I lity 
overRocked, becaufe they certainly are lo, as to 
their for vice of mankind, if from their very Rore 
they mile to themfelves ideas of refpeel, and 
greatneis of the occaiion, and 1 know not what, 
to difable themfelves from explaining their 
thoughts. I mult confels, when i have lbert 
Charles Frank air life up with a commanding 
mien* and torrent of handlbme words, talk a mile 
off the purppfe, and drive down twenty balbful 


4 See Speft. IS* 2 3J, N" «ad N c 458. 
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boobies of ten times his fenfe, who at the fame 
time were envying his impudence, and defpiiing 
his underftanding, it has been matter of great 
mirth to me ; but it loon ended in a fecret la- 
mentation, that the fountains of every thing 
praife-worthy in thefe realms, the univerfities, 
iliould be lb muddled with a fali'e fenfe of this 
virtue, as to produce men capable of being lb 
abufed. I will be bold to fay, that it is a ridi- 
culous education which does not qualify a man 
to make his bell appearance before the greateR 
man, and the finelt woman, to whom he can 
addrefs himfelf. Were this judicioufly corrected 
in the nurferies of learning, pert coxcombs 
would know their diftance : but we mult bear 
with this falfe modefty in our young nobility 
and gentry, till they ceafe at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to grow dumb in the ftudy of eloquence. 

T c 

N° 485. Tuefday, September 10, 1712. 

Nihil tam jirmum ejl , cui pcriculum non Jit ctianVab invalid o. 

Quint. Curt. 1. vii. c. 8. 
The ftrongeft things are not fo well eft^bliflied as to be out of 
danger from the weakeft. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ My lord Clarendon has obferved 
that few men have done more harm than thofe 

* By Steele. See N° 324, note on fignature T. 

*** See more on this iubject in Tatler, N° note on 
fir Chriftopher Wren. Sped. N Q 373, N° 390, N° £4*2, 

20f), N°350, N° 400, No 454} an<} Guard. is 0 87, aud 

N* 100. 
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who have been thought to be able to do lealt ; 
and there cannot be a greater error, than to 
believe a man, whom we lee qualified with too 
mean parts to do good, to be therefore incapable 
of doing hurt. There is a fupply of malice, of 
pride, of induftry, and even of folly, in the 
weak eft, when he lets his heart upon it, that 
makes a ftrange progrels in milchicf. What 
may l’eem to the reader the greateli paradox in 
the reflexion of the hillorian, is, I fuppofe, that 
folly, which is generally thought incapable of 
contriving or executing any detign, Ihould be fo 
formidable to thole whom it exerts ill’elf to 
moleft. But this will appear very plain, if we 
remember that Solomon lays, “ it is a fport to 
a fool to do mifchiof;” and that he might the 
more emphatically exprefs the calamitous cir- 
cumltances of him who falls under the difplea- 
lure of this wanton perlon, the fame author 
adds further, that “ A lione is heavy, and the 
land weighty, but a fool’s wrath is heavier than 
them both.” it is impollible to fupprefs my 
own illultration upon this matter, which is, that 
as the man of fagaeily beftirs himfelf to diltrels 
his enemy by methods probable and reducible to 
reafon, fo the fame reafon will fortify his enemy 
to elude thefe his regular efforts ; but your fool 
projects, acts, and concludes, with fuch notable 
inconiiftency, that no regular courfe of thought 
can evade or counterplot his prodigious machi- 
nations. My fron til piece, I believe, may be 
extended to imply, that feveral of our misfor- 
tunes arife from tilings, as well as perfons, that 
Vo 1.. VH. ~ E 
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feem of very little confequence. Into what 
tragical extravagancies does Shakefpeare hurry 
Othello, upon the lots of an handkerchief ouly? 
And what barbarities does Defdempna fuller, 
from a flight inadvertency in regard to this fatal 
trifle ? J f the fchemcs of all enterpriling fpirits 
were to be carefully examined, fome intervening 
accident, not conliderable enough to occafion 
any debate upon, or give them any apprehenlion 
of ill confequence from it, will be found to be 
the occafion of their ill fuccefs, rather than any 
error in points of moment and difficulty, which 
naturally engaged their matured; deliberations. 
If you go to the levee of any great man, you will 
oblerve him exceeding gracious to feveral very 
infignilicant fellows ; and upon this maxim, 
that the neglect of any perfon mult arile from 
the mean opinion you have of his capacity to 
do you any lervice or prejudice; and that this 
calling his fufliciency in quetiion mult give him 
inclination, and where this is there never wants 
Itrength, or opportunity, to annoy you. There 
is no body lb weak of invention, that cannot 
aggravate, or make fome little Itories to vilify 
his enemy ; there are very few but have good 
inclinations to hear them ; and it is infinite 
pleafure to the majority of mankind to level a 
perfon fuperior to his neighbours. Befides, in 
all matter of controverly, that party which has 
the greateft abilities labours under this prejin 
dice, that lie wall certainly be fuppofed, upon 
account of his abilities, to have done an injury, 
when perhaps he has received one. It would 
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foe tedious to enumerate the flrokes that nations 
and particular friends have fullered, from per- 
fons very contemptible. 

* I think Henry IV. of France, fo formidable 
to his neighbours, could no more be l'ecured 
againft the refolute villany of Ravil lac, than 
Villiers duke of Buckingham could be again!! 
that of Felton. And there is no incenfed per- 
fon fo deftitute, but can provide himfelf with a 
knife or a piftol, if he finds ftomach to apply 
them. That things and perlons of no moment 
fhould give fuch powerful revolutions to the pro- 
grefs of thofe of the greatefi, feems a providen- 
tial difpolition to baffle and abate the pride of 
human fufficiency ; as alfo to engage the huma- 
nity and benevolence of fuperiors to ali below 
them, by letting them into this fecret, that the 
ftronger depends upon the weaker. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble fervant/ 


* DuaR SlR, Temple, Paper-buildings. 

‘ I received a letter from you feme 
time ago, which I fhould have anlwered looner, 
had you informed me in yours to what part of 
this ifland 1 might have directed my imperti- 
nence; but, having been let into the knowledge 
of that matter, this handfome excufe is no lon- 
ger lerviceable. My neighbour Pretty man fhall 
be the fubjeefc of this letter ; who, falling in 
with the Spedtators doctrine concerning tho 
month of May f , began from that lealon to dedi- 


f See Spe6t. N° 30.5, N° 395, juicJ N° 425s 

F H 
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cate himfelf to the fervicc of the fair, in the fol- 
lowing manner. I obierved at the beginning of 
the month he bought him a new night-gown, 
either tide to be worn outwards, both equally 
gorgeous and attractive ; but till the end of the 
month I did not enter ib fully into the knows 
ledge of his contrivance, as the ufe of that gar- 
ment has iince f’uggeftcd to me. Now' you 
muft know, that all new clothes raife and warm 
the wearer’s imagination into a conceit of his 
being a much tiner gentleman than he was be- 
fore, baniihing all fo brie tv and refleblion, and 
giving him up to gallantry and amour. In- 
flamed the refore w ith this w ay of thinking, and 
full of the fpirit of the month of May, did this 
mercilefs youth reiblve upon the bufmefs of 
captivating. At firft he confined himfelf to his 
room, only now and then appearing at his win- 
dow', in his night-gown, and prabtifing that ealy 
polture which expreffes the very top and dignity 
of languifhraent. It was pleafant t:o fee him 
cliverfity his lovelinef , fometimes obliging the 
pafiengers only with a lide-face, with a book in 
his hand; fometimes being fo generous as to 
expofe the whole in the fulru fs of its beauty ; 
at other times, by a judicious throwing back 
his perriwig, be would throw in his ears. You 
know he is that fort of perfon which the mob 
call a handfome jolly man ; which appearance 
cannot mifs of captives in this part of the town. 
.Being emboldened by daily fuccefs, be leaves 
his room with a refolution to extend his eon- 
quefts ; and I have apprehended him in his night— 
gowuim.’ting m aii parts of this neighbourhood. 
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‘ This I, being of an amorous complexion, 
law with indignation, and had thoughts of pur- 
chaiing a wig in thel’e parts; into which, being 
at a greater diftance from the earth, 1 might 
have thrown a very liberal mixture of white- 
horfe hair, which would make a fairer, and con- 
fequently a handfomer appearance, while my 
lituation would fecure me againft any dilcove- 
ries. But the pail ion of the handfome gentle- 
man feems to be fo fixed to that part of the 
building, that it mult be extremely difficult to 
divert it to mine; fo that I am refolvcd to Hand 
boldly to the complexion of my own eyebrow, 
and prepare me an immenfe black wig of the 
fame fort of firucture with that of my rival. 
Now, though by this I fliall not, perhaps, leffen 
the number of the admirers of his complexion, I 
lhall have a fair chance to divide the pafiTengers 
by the irrefiltible force of mine. 

* I expert fudden difpatches from you, with 
advice of the family you are in now, how to 
deport myi’elf upon this fo delicate a conjunc- 
ture; with fome comfortable refolutions in fa- 
vour of the handfome black man againlt .the 
handfome fair one. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant.’ 

C 5. 

* The part of this paper diftingmihccl by Addifou’s ligua- 
ture is not reprinted in the edition of his Works by Mr. 
Tickell; it feems therefore to have been the lignature of the 
Templar to whole letter it is fubferibed. 

F 3 
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N. 15. He who writ tills is a black man, two 
pair of Hairs; the gentleman of whom he writes 
is fair, and one pair of flairs. 


4 Mr. Spectator, 

4 I only lay, that it is impofiible for 
me to fay how much X am. 

Yours, 

Robin Shorter- 

4 P. S. I fliall think it is a little hard, if you 
do not take as much notice of this epiftle, as 
you have of the ingenious Mr. Short’s. I am 
not afraid of letting the world fee which is the 
deeper man of the two.’ 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

London, September 15* 

Whereas a young woman on horfeback, in 
an equeflrian habit, on the 13th inflant in the 
evening, met the Spectator within a mile and a 
half of this town, and, flying in the face of juf- 
tice, pulled off her hat, in which there was a 
feather, with the mien and air of a young officer, 
faying at the fame time, 4 Your fervant, Mr. 
Spec,’ or words to that purpof’e; this is to give 
notice, that if any perfon can difcover the name 
and place of abode of the faid offender, fo as 
fhe can be brought to juftice, the informant 
fliall have all fitting encouragement. 

T h Spect. in folio- 

h By Steele* See N° 324, note on th© Ggnature T. adfinem* 
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N° 486'. Wednefday, September 17, 1712. 

Audi re eft opera pretium, procedure rccle 

Qui mm: his non rultis Hon. 1. Sat. ii. 38. 

I M I T A T E D. 

All you who think the city ne'er can thrive, 

Till evVy cuckold maker’s liea’d alive. 

Attend Popje, 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ There are very many of my ac- 
quaintance followers of Socrates, with more par- 
ticular regard to that part of his philofophy 
which we among ourlelves call his domeltics * 
under which denomination, or title, we include 
all the conjugal joys, and fuflerings. We have 
indeed with very great pleafure obferved the 
honour you do the whole fraternity of the hen- 
pecked in placing that illultrious man at our 
head, and it does in a very great meafure baffle 
the raillery of pert rogues, who have no advan- 
tage above us, but in that they are fingle. 
But, when you look about into the crowd of 
mankind, you will find the fair lex reigns with 
greater tyranny over lovers than hulbands. Y ou 
lhall hardly meet one in a thoufand who is 
wholly exempt from their dominion, and thole 
that are l’o are capable of no talle of life, and 
breathe and walk about the earth as inlignifi- 
cants. But I am going to delire your further 
favour of our harmlefs brotherhood, and hope 
you will (hew in a true light the unmarried 
hen-pecked, as well as you have done jultice to 

F 4 



us, who iulmiit to the conduft of our wives. 1 
am very particularly acquainted with one who 
is under entire fubinillion to a. kind girl, as he 
calls her; and though he knows I have been 
witnets both to the ill ul’age he has received 
from her, and his inability to relilt her tyranny, 
he ftili pretends to make a jeft of me for a little 
more than ordinary obfequioufnefs to my fpoufe. 
No longer than Tuefday lalt he took me with 
him to vilit his miftrels ; and having, it feems, 
been a little in difgraee before, thought by 
bringing me with him lhe would conitrain her- 
lelf, and inl’eniibly fall into general dil'courle 
with him ; and fo he might break the ice, and 
lave hitnlelf all the ordinary compunftions and 
mortifications the ufed to make him fuller be- 
fore the would be reconciled, after any aft of 
rebellion on his part. When we came into the 
room, we were received with the utmolt cold- 
nets; and when he presented me as Mr. Such- 
a-one, his very good friend, the jufi hud patience, 
to fuller my lalutation ; but when he himfelf, 
with a very gay air, offered to follow me, the 
gave him a thundering box on the ear, called 
him a pitiful poor-lpirited wretch — how durlt 
he fee her face? Ilis wig and hat fell on diffe- 
rent parts of the floor. She leized the wig too 
loon for him to recover it, and kicking it down 
flairs, threw lierlelf into an oppolite room, pull- 
ing the door after her by force, that you would 
have thought the hinges would h ive given way. 
We went down, you mud think, with no very 
good countenances; and, as we were driving 
home together, he contetfed to me, that her 
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anger was thus highly raifed becaufe he did not 
think fit to fight a gentleman who had fa id flie 
was vvhat flie Mas; “ hut,” fays he, “ a kind 
letter or two, or fifty pieces, will put her in hu- 
mour again.” 1 afked him why he did not part 
with her; lie anfwered, he loved her with all 
the tendernefs imaginable, and flie had too 
many charms to be abandoned for a little quick- 
nefs of fpint. Thus does this illegitimate hen- 
pecker overlook the hit fly’s having no regard to 
Iris very life and fame, in putting him upon an 
infamous difpute about her reputation : yet has 
he the confidence to laugh at me, becaufe I obey 
my poor dear in keeping out of harm’s way, and 
not flaying too late from my own family, to 
pal's through the hazards of a town, full of rant- 
ers and debauchees. You that are a philolo- 
pher ihoukl urge in our behalf, that, when wo 
hear with a forward woman, our patience is 
preferved, in conlidcration that a breach with 
her might he a dilhonour to children who are 
defcended from us, and whole concern makes us 
tolerate a thoufand frailties, for fear they fhould 
redound dilhonour upon the innocent. This 
and the like circumflances, which carry with 
them the moft valuable regards of human life, 
may be mentioned for our long-fufiering ; but 
in the cafe of gallants, they fw allow ill ufage 
from one to whom they have no obligation, 
but from a bafe paffion, which it is mean to 
indulge, and which it would be glorious to over- 
come. 

‘ Thefe fort of fellows are very numerous, 
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and fome have been corifpicuoufly fuch, with- 
out lhame; nay, they have carried on the jeft 
in the very article of death, and, to the dimi- 
nution of the wealth and happinefs of their 
families, in bar of thole honourably near to 
them, have left immenfe wealth , to their para- 
mours. What is this but being a cully in the 
grave ! Sure this is being hen-pecked with a 
vengeance ! Ilut, without dwelling upon thefe 
lefs frequent infiances of eminent cullyifni, what 
is there fo common as to hear a fellow curfe his 
fate that he cannot get rid of a pafiion to a jilt, 
and quote a half line out of a mifcellany poem 
to prove his weak ne Is is natural ? If they wilL 
go on thus, 1 have nothing to fay to it ; but 
then let them not pretend to be free all this 
while, and laugh at us poor married patients. 

‘ 1 have known one wench in this town carry 
a haughty dominion over her lovers fo well, 
that llie has at the fame time been kept by a 
fea-captain in the Straits, a merchant in the 
city, a country gentleman in Hamplhire, and 
had all her correfpondenc.es managed by one 
whom (lie kept for her own ules. This happy 
man (as the phraie is) ui’ed to write very punc- 
tually, every poll, letters for the miltreis to 
tranferibe. He would lit iu his night-gown and 
flippers, and be as grave giving an account, only 
changing names, that there was nothing in thole 
idle reports they had heard of fuch a fcoundrel 
as one of the other lovers was; and how could 
he think lhe could condefcend fo low, af'te: fuch 
a fine gentleman as each of them ? For the fame 
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epiftle faid the fame thing to, and of, every one 
of them. And fo Mr. Secretary and his lady 
went to bed with great order. 

‘ To be Ihort, Mr. Spectator, we hufbands 
iliall never make the figure we ought in the 
imaginations of young men growing up in the 
world, except you can bring it about that a man 
of the town fhall be as infamous a charafter as 
a woman of the town. Jiut, of all that I have 
met with in my time, commend me to Betty 
X)uall : die is the w ife of a failor, and the kept 
miftrefs of a man of quality ; flie dwells with 
the latter during the lea-faring of the former. 
The hufband alks no queftions, fees his apart- 
ments furnifhed with riches not his, when he 
comes into port, and the lover is as joyful as a 
man arrived at his haven, when the other puts 
to lea. Betty is the molt eminently vi£tonous 
of any of her fex, and ought to Hand recorded 
the only woman of the age in which llie lives, 
who has poffefled at the lame time two abufed, 
and two contented ’ T 1 


N° 487. Tburfday, September 18, 1712. 


• Cibn projlruta fopore 

Urget membra quies, et mens fine pondere ludit. Petr. 

While fleep oppreffes the tir’d limbs, the mind 
Plays without weight, and wantons unconlin’d. 

Though there are many authors who have 
written on dreams, they have generally conli- 

Bjr Steele. See N° 324 , note on fignature T, adfincm. 
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dered them only as revelations of what lias al- 
ready happened in diltant parts of the world, 
or as prelages of what is to happen in future 
periods of time. 

1 (hall conlider this fubject in another light, 
as dreams may give us fome idea of the great 
excellency of a human foul, and fome intima- 
tions of its independency on matter. 

In the fir It place our dreams are great in- 
ftances of that activity which is natural to the 
human foul, and which it is not in the power of 
fleep to deaden or abate. When the man ap- 
pears to be tired and worn out with the labours 
of the day, this active part in his compolition is 
Hill bulled and unwearied. When the organs 
of fenfe want their due repofe and neceliary re- 
parations, and the body is no longer able to keep 
pace with that ipiritual fu bitance to which it is 
united, the lbul exerts herfelf in her feveral fa- 
culties, and continues in action until her partner 
is again qualilied to bear her company, in this 
cafe dreams look like the relaxations and amule- 
ments of the lbul, when Hie is dilencumbered of 
her machine, her fports, and recreations, when 
fhe has laid her charge alleep. 

In the lecond place, dreams are an inftanre 
of that agility and perfection which is natural to 
the faculties of the mind, when they are difen- 
gaged from the body. The foul is clogged and 
retarded in her operations, when flic a6ts in 
conjunction with a companion that is fo heavy 
and unwieldy in its motion. 13ut in dreams it 
is wonderful to obferve with what fprightlinefs 
and alacrity Hie exerts herfelf. The flow of 
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i'peech make unpremeditated harangues, or con- 
verfe readily in languages that they are but little 
acquainted with. The grave abound in plea- 
fantries, the dull in repartees and points of wit. 
There is not a more painful action of the mind 
than invention ; yet in dreams it works with 
that eafe and activity that we are not fenlible 
of, when the faculty is employed. Tor inftance, 
I believe every one, fome time or other, dreams 
that he is reading papers, books, or letters; in 
which cafe the invention prompts lb readily, that 
the mind is impofed upon, and millakes its own 
fuggeltions for the competitions of another. 

J lhall, under this head, quote a paffage out 
of the Religio Medici k , in which the ingenious 
author gives an account of himfelf in his dream- 
ing and his waking thoughts. ‘ We are fome- 
wliat more than ourfelves in our fleeps, and the 
(lumber of the bodyfeems to be but the waking 
of the foul. It is the ligation of fenfe, but the 
liberty of reafon ; and our waking conceptions 
do not match the fancies of our lleeps. At my 
nativity my afcendant was the watery (ign of 
Scorpio ; I was born in the planetary hour of 
Saturn, and 1 think 1 have a piece of that leaden 
planet in me. 1 am no way facetious, nor di(- 
pofed for the mirth and galliardize of company; 
yet in one dream I can com pole a whole co- 
medy, behold the action, apprehend the jelts, 
and laugh mylelf awake at the conceits thereof. 
Were my memory as faithful as my reafon is 
then fruitful, I would never (ludy but in my 


* By fir T. Brown, M. D. 
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dreams; and this time alfo would I choofe for 
my devotions ; but our groffer memories have 
then fo little hold of our abllrafted underftand- 
ings, that they forget the liory, and can only 
relate to our awaked fouls a confufed and broken 
tale of that that has palled. Thus it is oblerved 
that men fometimes, upon the hour of their 
departure, do fpcak and reafon above them- 
felves; for then the foul, beginning to be freed 
from the ligaments of the body, begins to reafon 
like herlelf, and to difcourfe in a Itrain above 
mortality/ 

We may liketvife obferve, in the third place, 
that the paflions affe6t the mind with greater 
ftrength when wc are aflecp than when we are 
awake. Joy and forrow give us more vigorous 
fcnfations of pain or pleafure at this time than 
any other. Devotion likewife, as the excellent 
author above mentioned has hinted, is in a very 
particular manner heightened and inflamed, 
when it riles in the foul at a time that the body 
is thus laid at reft. Every man’s experience 
will inform him in this matter, though it is 
very probable that this may happen differently 
in different conftitutions. I (hall conclude this 
head with the two following problems, which I 
fhall leave to the folution of my reader. Sup- 
poling a man always happy in his dreams, and 
miferable in his waking thoughts, and that his 
life was equally divided between them ; whether 
would he be more happy or miferable? Were a 
man a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, 
and dreamt as conlequentially, and in as conti-s 
nued unbroken lchemcs, as he thinks when 
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awake ; whether would he be in reality a king 
or beggar ; or, rather, whether he would not be 
both ? 

There is another circumflance, which me- 
thinks gives us a very high idea of the nature of 
the foul, in regard to what patfes in dreams: I 
mean that innumerable multitude and variety of 
ideas which then arife in her. Were that active 
and watchful being only confcious of her own 
exigence at fuch a time, what a painful folitude 
would her hours of deep be ? W ere the foul 
fenbble of her being alone in her deeping mo- 
ments, after the fame manner that die is fenli- 
ble of it while awake, the time would hang very 
heavy on her, as it often actually does when 
lhe dreams that die is in fuch a folitude. 

1 — Semperque relinqui 

Sola Jib i fcmper Ion gam incomitata videtur 
Jre viam ’ Vnto. iEn. iv. 466. 

f She fcems alone 

To wander in her deep through ways unknown, 
Guidelefs and dark.’ Drydex. 

But this obfervation I only make by the way. 
What I would here remark, is that wonderful 
power in the foul, of producing her own com- 
pany on tbefe occafions. She converfes with 
numberleis beings of her own creation, and is 
tranfported into ten thoufand feenes of her own 
railing She is herfelf the theatre, the aCtor, 
and the beholder. This puts me in mind of a 
laving which I am infinitely pleafed with, and 
which Plutarch aferibes to Heraclitus, that all 
men whilft they are awake are in one common 
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world ; but that each of them, when he is atleep, 
is in a world of his own. The waking man is 
converfant in the world of nature: when he 
fleeps he retires to a private world that is par- 
ticular to himfelf. There feems fomething in 
this confideration that intimates to us natural 
grandeur and perfection in the foul, which is 
rather to be admired than explained. 

I mutt not omit that argument for the excel- 
lency of the foul, which 1 have feen quoted out 
of Tertullian, namely, its power of divining in 
dreams. That feveral fuch divinations have 
been made, none can queftion, who believes the 
holy writings, or w ho has but the lealt degree 
of a common hiftorical faith ; there being innu- 
merable in (lances of this nature in feveral au- 
thors, both ancient and modern, facred and pro- 
fane. Whether fuch dark prefages, fuch vitions 
of the night, proceed from any latent power in 
the foul, during this her hate of abllraCtion, or 
from any communication with the Supreme 
Being, or from any operation of fubordinate 
fpirits, has been a great difpute among the 
learned; the matter of fa6t is, I think, incon- 
teftible, and has been looked upon as fuch by 
the greateft writers, who have been never ful- 
peCted either of luperfli lion, or enthufiafm. 

I do. not fuppofe that the foul in thefe in- 
fiances is entirely loofe and unfettered from the 
body ; it is fufljcient if (lie is not fo far funk and 
immerfed in matter, nor entangled and per- 
plexed in her operations with fuch motions of 
blood and fpirits, as when the actuates the ma- 
chine in its wakjngjiours. The corporeal union 
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is flackened enough to give the mind more play. 
The foul l’eems gathered within herfelf, and re- 
covers that fpring which is broke and weakened, 
when Ihe operates more in concert with the 
body. 

The fpeculations I have here made, if they 
are not arguments, they are at leaft ftrong in- 
timations, not only of the excellency of a human 
foul, but of its independence on the body ; and, 
if they do not prove, do at leaft confirm thefe 
two great points, which are eftablifhed by many 
other realons that are altogether unanlwerable. 

O * 1 


N° 488. Friday, September 19, 1712. 


Quanti emptcc ? parvo. Quanti ergo ? otto ajfibus. 

E/ieu! Hon. 2. Sat. iii, 1 56. 

What doth it coft ? Not much, upon my word. 

How much, pray? Why, Two-pence. Two-pence! 

O Lord! Crekch. 

I find,' by feveral letters which I receive 
'daily, that feveral of my readers would be bet- 
ter pleafed to pay three halt-pence for my paper 
than two-pence. The ingenious T. W. m tells 
me that I have deprived him of the beft part of 
his breakfaft ; for that, fince the rife of my pa- 

1 By Addifort, dated, it feems, from his office, or perhaps 
originally written at Oxford. 

** Dr. Thomas Walker, head mafter of the Charterhoufe- 
fchool, whole fcholars Addifon and Steele had been. The 
doctor was head mafter 4J) years, and died June 12, 1728, in 
the 81 ft year of his age. 
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per, he is forced every morning to drink his 
diih of coi’iee by itleif, without the addition of 
the Spectator, that ufed to be better than lace" 
to it. Hu genius informs me, very obligingly, 
that he never thought he fhould have difliked 
any pallage in my paper, but that of late there 
have been two words in every one of them 
which he could heartily wiili left out, viz. 
t Price Two-pence/ I have a letter from a 
f’ope-boiler, who condoles with me very affec- 
tionately upon the neceflity we both lie under 
of letting an high price on our commodities, 
fince the late tax has been laid upon them, and 
ddiring me, when I write next on that fubject, 
to fpeak a word or two upon the prefent duties 
on Caftile fope. But there is none of thefe my 
correfpondents, who writes with a greater turn 
of good fenle, and elegance of expreffion, than 
the generous Philomedes, who advifes me to 
value every Spectator at fixpence, and promifes 
that he himfelf will engage for above a hundred 
of his acquaintance, who ihall take it in at that 
price. 

Letters from the female world are likewife 
come to me, in great quantities, upon the fame 
occalion ; and, as 1 naturally bear a great defe- 
rence to this part of our fpecies, I am very glad 
to find that thole who approve my conduct in 
this particular are much more numerous than 
thofe who condemn it. A large family of 
daughters have drawn me up a very handfome 
renionltrance, in which they fet forth that their 


n A little brandy or rum. 
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lather having refilled to take in the Spectator, 
lince the additional price was let upon it, they 
offered him unanimoufly to bate him the article 
of bread and butter in the tea-table account, 
provided the Spectator might be ferved up to 
them every morning as ufual. Upon this the 
old gentleman being plea fed, it lee ms, with their 
delire of improving themfelves, has granted them 
the continuance both of the Spectator and their 
bread and butter, having given particular orders 
that the tea-table lhall be let forth every morn- 
ing with its cuftonia ry bill of fare, and without 
any manner of defalcation. J thought myfeif 
obliged to mention this particular, as it does 
honour to this worthy gentleman ; and if the 
young lady Lietitia, who fent me this account, 
will acquaint me with his name, I will infert it 
at length in one of my papers, if lie defires it. 

I lhould be very glad to find out any expe- 
dient that might alleviate the expence which 
this my paper brings to any of my readers ; and, 
in order to it, mult propole two points to their 
conlideration. Firll, that if they retrench any 
the finallelt particular in their ordinary expence, 
it will ealily make up the half-penriv a day 
which we have now under conlideration. Let 
a lady facrifice but a lingle ribbon to her morn- 
ing Rudies, and it will be fufficient : let a famil y 
burn but a candle a night lefs than their ufual. 
number, and they may take in the Spectator 
without detriment to their private affairs. 

In the next place, if my readers will not go 
to the price of buying my papers by retail, let 
them have patience, and they may buy them in 

G a 
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the lump, without the burthen of a. tax upon 
them. My fpeculations when they are told tin- 
gle, like cherries upon the (lick, are delights for 
the rich and wealthy : after tome time they 
come to market in greater quantities, and are 
every ordinary man’s money. The truth of it 
is, they have a certain flavour at their firlt ap- 
pearance, from leveral accidental circumttances 
of time, place, and perfon, which they may lote 
if they are not taken early ; but, in this cafe, 
every reader is to coniider, whether it is not 
better for him to be hall a year behindhand 
with the fafliionable and polite part of the world, 

than to itrain himfelf beyond his circurnftances. 

*/ 

My bookfeller has now about ten thoufand of 
the third and fourth volumes, which lie is ready 
to publith, having already difpofed of as large 
an edition both of the lird and fecond volume. 
As he is a perl'on whofe head is very well turned 
to his bufmefs, he thinks they would be a very 
proper prefent to be made to perfons at ehriften- 
ings, marriages, viliting days, and the like joyful 
folemnities, as leveral other books are frequently 
given at funerals. He has printed them in fuch 
a little portable volume °, that many of them 
may be ranged together upon a Angle plate ; and 
is ot opinion, that a falver of Spe6tators would 

° This early edition of the Spcft. in 12mo. ann. 1 7 1 2, 
not inelegant or uncommon, con lilts only of 7 volumes, ami 
is very correct. If there ever was an 8th vol. to perfefct this 
copy, it could not have been printed till after the Guardian, 
linglillmum, and Spect. weie laid down, and therefore not 
fooner than the year 17 15. Iu the let now before the writer, 
the 8th is dated in 17-0, and laid to be the 5th edition. 
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be as acceptable an entertainment to the ladies 
as a falver of Iweetineats. 

I IViall conclude this paper with an epigram 
lately lent to the writer of the Spectator, after 
having returned my thanks to the ingenious 
author of it. 

* Sir, 

* Having heard the following epi- 
gram very much commended, I wonder that it 
has not yet had a place in any of your papers ; 
I think the fuffrage of our poet laureat ihould 
not be overlooked, which fhews the opinion he 
entertains ofyour paper, whether the notion he 
proceeds upon be true or falfe. I make bold 
to convey it to you, not knowing if it has yet 
come to your hands. 

ON TIIE SPECTATOR. 

BY MR. TATE*. 


AtiuJijue et idem 

JSaJciTis- IIob. Carm. Ssec. 10. 

You rife another and the fame. 

When firft. the Tatler to a mute was turn’d, 
Great Britain for her cenfor’s lilence mourn’d ; 
Robb’d of his fprightly beams, ihc wept the night. 
Till the Spectator role, and blaz’d as bright. 

r Nahum Tate, poet laureat after Shadwcll, the fon of 
Hr. Faithful Tate, was born at Dublin in 1 f)o!2, admitted in 
the college there in 1068, and died in 1715. 
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So the fir ft. man the fun’s firft letting view'd, 

And fish’d till circling day his joys renew’d. 

Yet, doubtful how that fecund tun to name, 
Whether a bright fueceflor, or the lame, 

So we: but now from tins fulpenfe are freed, 
Since all agree, who both with judgment read, 
’Tis the fame fun, and does himfelf fucceed. 

Oh 


N° 481>. Saturdays September 20, 1712. 


— B (xOuppstTixo fjLtya. aGin®* CLkizvw. Holt. 

The mighty force of ocean’s troubled Hood. 


‘ Sir, 

‘ Upon reading your cflPay concern- 
ing the plealures of the imagination, I find, 
among the three fourccs of thole plealures which 
you have difeovered, that greatnels is one. This 
has fuggefted to me the reafon why, of all ob- 
jects that I have ever fecn, there is none which 
affeCls my imagination fo much as the fea, or 
ocean. I cannot fee the hearings of this pro- 
digious bulk of waters, even in a calm, without 
u very pleating aftonilhment ; but when it is 
worked up in a temped, fo that the horizon on 
every tide is nothing hut foaming billows and 
floating mountains, it is impofliblc to deferibo 
the agreeable horror that riles from inch a pro- 

* j% Addifon, dated perhaps from his office. See N° 489, 
yd finan. 
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fpe&. A troubled ocean, to a man who fails 
upon it, is, I think, the biggeft obje£t that he 
can lee in motion, and conlequently gives his 
imagination one of the higheft kinds of pleafure 
that can arile from greatnefs. 1 mult confefs, 
it is impoflible for me to lurvey this world of 
fluid matter without thinking on the hand that 
lirlt poured it out, and made a proper channel 
for its reception. Such an object naturally 
raifes in my thoughts the idea of an Almighty 
Being, and convinces me of his exiftence as 
much as a metaphylical demonllration. The 
imagination prompts the underftanding, and, 
by the greatnefs of the fenfible obje6t, produces 
in it the idea of a Being who is neither eircum- 
fcribed by time, nor Ipace. 

4 As I have made feveral voyages upon the 
fea, I have often been tolled in ftorms, and on 
that occaflon have frequently reflected on the 
defcriptions of them in ancient poets. I re- 
member Longinus highly recommends one in 
Homer, becaufe the poet has not amufed him- 
feif with little fancies upon the occalion, as au- 
thors of an inferior genius, whom he mentions, 
had done, but becaufe he has gathered together 
thofe circumftances which are the molt apt 
to terrify the imagination, and which really 
happen in the raging of a tempeft. It is for the 
fame reafon, that I prefer the following delcrip- 
tion of a Ihip in a ftorm, which the pfalmilt has 
made, before any other I have ever met with. 
44 They that go down to the fea in fhips, that do 
bufinefs in great waters ; thefe fee the works of 

G 4 
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the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. For 
he commandeth and raifeth the ftormy wind, 
which lifteth up the waters thereof. They 
mount up to the heaven, they go down again 
to the depths, their foul is melted becaule of 
trouble. They reel to and fro, and {tagger like 
a drunken man, and are at their wit’s end. 
Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
and he bringeth them out of their diftrefles. 
He maketh the liorm a calm, fo that the waves 
thereof are {till. Then they are glad, becaufe 
they be quiet, fo he bringeth them unto their 
defired haven r .” 

‘ By the way ; how much more comfortable, 
as well as rational, is this lyftem of the pialmift, 
than the pagan fcheme in Virgil, and other 
poets, where one deity is reprefented as railing 
a florin, and another as laying it? Were we 
only to confider the fublime in this piece of 
poetry, what can be nobler than the idea it 
gives us of the Supreme Being thus railing a 
tumult among the elements, and recovering 
them out of their confulion, thus troubling and 
becalming nature ? 

‘ Great painters do not only give us land- 
fcapcs of gardens, groves, and meadows, but 
very often employ their pencils upon fea-pieces. 
I could wilh you would follow their example. 
If this fmall lketch may deferve a place among 
your works I lhall accompany it with a divine 
ode, made by a gentleman upon the conclufion 
of his travels. 


' Pf. cvii. 23, et feqq. 
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i. 

“ IIow arc thy fervants bleft, O Lord ; 

How lure is their defence ! 

Eternal Wifdorn is their guide, 

Their help, Omnipotence. 


ii. 

** In foreign realms and lands remote. 
Supported by thy care, 

Through burning climes I pafs’d unhurt, 
And breath’d in tainted air. 

hi. 

“ Thy mercy fweeten’d every foil, 

Made ev’ry region pleafe : 

The hoary Alpine hills it warm’d, 

And fmooth'd the Tyrrhene leas. 

IV. 

“ Think, O my foul, devoutly think. 
How, with affrighted eyes, 

Thou faw’lt the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rife ! 

v. 

“ Confufion dwelt in ev’ry face, 

And fear in ev’ry heart ; 

When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs, 
O’ercame the pilot’s art. 

VI. 

“ Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 
Thy mercy fet me free, 

Whilft, in the confidence of prayer, 

My foul took hold on thee. 
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VI [. 

“ For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 

I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 

Nor impotent to lave. 


vn r. 

The ftorm was laid, the winds retir'd. 
Obedient to thy will ; 

The lea that roar'd at thy command, 

At thv command was lull. 


IX. 

In midft of dangers, fears and death. 
Thy good nets I'll adore, 

And praife thee for thy mercies pad, 
And humbly hope for more. 


x. 

My life, if thou prefer v'ft my life, 

Thy facrifice (hall be; 

And death, if death mull be my doom, 

Shall join my foul to thee. O* 

5 By Addifon, dated it feems from his office, asthefigna- 
tare is fuppofed to imply. Steele, on the hr it iufpc&ion of 
the fignatures by which Addifon had diftinguiflied his papers 
in the Spectator, precisely in the order they occur, found they 
made the name of the mufc clio, but it cannot be thought 
that Addifon adopted them on purpofe to make up this word, 
which they formed moft probably by mere accident. Cer- 
tainly they are Addifon s iignalures, and in their natural or- 
der ; but the real iignilication of them is very uncertain. 

A OVER TI SEME NT. 

The author of the Spectator having received the paftoral 
hymn in bis 4 4 lit paper, let to mulic by one of the moll emi- 
nent computers of our own country, and by a foreigner who 
has not put liis name to his ingenious letter, thinks himielf 
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JM° 490. Moiuluv, September *22, 1712. 


Domus el placcns uxor . IIoe. 2. Od. xiv. 21. 

Thy houfe and pleating wife. C beech. 

I have very long entertained an ambition 
to make the word wife the molt agreeable and 
delightful name in nature, if it be not fo in 
itfelf, all the wifer part of mankind, from the 
beginning of the world to this day, has con- 
tented in an error. Hut onr unhappincls in 
England has been, that a few Icofe men, of ge- 
nius for pleafure, have turned it all to the gra- 
tification of ungoverned deli res, in defpito of 
good fenfe, form, and order; alien, in truth, 
any fatisfaetion beyond the boundaries of reafon 
is but a ftep towards inadnefs and folly. But is 
the fenfe of joy and accompliflnnent of delire no 
way to he indulged, or attained ? And have we 

obliged to return his thanks to theie gentlemen for the honour 
they have done him. 

Drury-Ianc, on Sat. 20th inft. The Carelefs lluihand. 
Lord Foppinglon, by Mr. Cibber; Lord Morelove, Mr. 
Mills; Sir Charles Kafy, Mr. Wilkes; Lady B. Modifli, by 
Mrs. Oldlicldf; Lady Laly, by Mrs. Knight ; Lady (/rave- 
airs, by Mrs. Porter; and Mrs. lidgin, Mrs. Bignell. Speed, 
in folio. — f N. B. Cibber tells its that he drew this character 
.from her, and made it for her. 

Adv. This day is publiflied a new trimfh.tion of C. Nop os, 
to which is added the lives of the kings, with their chronology ; 
a Ub the life of Nepos new written. N\.n pluribw impar* 
Spefct. in f. N° 48b. 
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appetites given us not to be at all gratified ? 
Yes, certainly. Marriage is an inftitution cal- 
culated for a conftant fcene of delight, as much 
as our being is capable of. Two perfons, who 
have chofen each other out of all the fpecies, 
with delign to be each other’s mutual comfort 
and entertainment, have in that a 6 tion bound 
themfelves to be good-humoured, affable, dif- 
creet, forgiving, patient, and joyful, with re- 
fpe 6 t to each other’s frailties and perfections, to 
the end of their lives. The wifer of the two 
(and it always happens one of them is fuch) 
will, for her or his own fake, keep things from 
outrage with the utmoh lanftity. When this 
union is thus preferred (as 1 have often laid) 
the moft indifferent circumftance adminifters de- 
light. Their condition is an endlefs fource of 
new gratifications. The married man can fay, 
* If I am unacceptable to all the world befide, 
there is one whom I entirely love, that will re- 
ceive me with joy and tranfport, and think her- 
felf obliged to double her kindnefs and carefles 
of me from the gloom with which foe fees me 
overcaft. I need not diflemble the lorrow of 
my heart to be agreeable there ; that very for- 
row quickens her affe 6 tion/ 

This paflion towards each other, when once 
well fixed, enters into the very conltitution, and 
the kindnefs flows as eafily and lilently as the 
blood in the veins. When this affeftion is en- 
joyed in the fublime degree, junfkillul eyes 
fee nothing of it ; but when it is lubject to be 
changed, and has an allay in it that may make 
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it end in diftafte, it is apt to break into rage, or 
overflow into fondnefs, before the reft of the 
world. 

Uxanderand Viramira are amorous and young, 
have been married thefe two years ; yet do they 
lo much diftinguilh each other in company, that 
in your converfation with the dear things you 
are ftill put to a fort of crofs purpofes. When- 
ever you addrel’s yourfelf in ordinary difcourfe 
to Viramira, (he turns her head another way, 
and the anfwer is made to the dear Uxander. 
If you tell a merry tale, the application is ftill 
directed to her dear ; and when flic fhould com- 
mend you, lhe fays to him, as if he had fpoke 
it, ‘ That is, my dear, fo pretty/ — This puts me 
in mind of what I have fomewhere read in the 
admired memoirs of the famous Cervantes; 
where, while honeft Sancho Panpa is putting 
l'ome neceflary humble queftion concerning Ro- 
zinante, his i'upper, or his lodging, the knight 
of the forrowful countenance is ever improving 
the harmlefs lowly hints of his Tquire to the 
poetical conceit, rapture, and flight, in contem- 
plation of the dear dulcinea of his affebtions. 

On the other lide, Diftamnus and Moria are 
ever fquabbling ; and you may obferve them, 
all the time they are in company, in a ftate of 
impatience. As Uxander and Viramira with 
you all gone, that they may be at freedom for 
dalliance ; Dibtamnus and Moria wait your ab- 
liince, that they may fpeak their harfh inter- 
pretations on each other’s words and a6tions, 
during the time you were with them. 

1 1 is certain that the greater part of the evils, 
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attending this condition of life, arifes from 
fafliion. Prejudice in this cafe is turned the 
wrong way ; and, in head of expecting more hap- 
pinel’s than we lhall meet with in it, we are 
laughed into a prepofleffion, that we {hall be 
difappointed if we hope for lading fatisfaclions. 

With all perfons who have made good fenfe 
the rule of action, marriage is deferibed as the 
date capable of the higheft human felicity. 
Tully has epiflles full of affectionate pleafure, 
when lie writes to his wife, or fpeaks of his 
children. But, above all the hints of this kind 
I have met with in writers of ancient date, 1 
am p leafed with an epigram of Martial, in ho- - 
nour of the beauty of his wife Cleopatra. Com- 
mentators lay it was written the day after his 
wedding-night. When his fpoufe was retired 
to the bathing-room in the heat of the day, 
he, it looms, came in upon her when lhe was 
jull going into the water. To her beauty and 
carriage on this oceaiion we owe the following 
epigram, which 1 lliewed my friend Will Honey- 
comb in French, w ho has tranilated it as fol- 
lows, without under Handing the original. I 
expert it will pleafe the Englilh better than the 
Latin reader, 

‘ When my bright contort, now nor wife nor maid, 
Afliam’d and wanton, of embrace afraid, 

Fled to the ltreams, the ftreams my fair betray’d ; 
To my fond eyes lhe all trauiparent ftood ; 

She blufli'd ; I fmil’d at the flight covering flood. 
Thus through the glafs the lovely lily glows ; 
Thus through the ambient gem Ihines forth the rofe. 
I law new charms, and plung'd to feize my ftore, 
Kifles I fnatclfd— the waves prevented more/ 
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My friend would not allow that this lufcious 
account could be given of a wife, and therefore 
uled the word confort; which, he learnedly 
laid, would ferve for a miltrefs as well, and give 
a more gentlemanly turn to the epigram. But, 
under favour of him and all other fuch line gen- 
tlemen, I cannot be perfuaded but that the paf- 
lion a bridegroom has for a virtuous young wo- 
man, will, by little and little, grow into friend- 
Ihip, and then it is afcended to a higher plea- 
lure than it was in its firlt fervour. W ithout 
this happens, he is a very unfortunate man who 
has entered into this ftate, and left the habi- 
tudes of life he might have enjoyed with a faith- 
fid friend. But when the wife proves capable 
of filling ferious as well as joyous hours, flic 
brings happinels unknown to friendlhip itfelf, 
Spenl’er fpeaks of each kind of love with great 
jultice, and attributes the highelt pfail'o to 
friendlhip ; and indeed there is no difputing 
that point, but by making that friendlhip take 
its place between two married perfons. 


4 Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem. 

When all three kinds of love together meet, 

And do difpart the heart with power extreme, 
Whether (hall weigh the balance down ; to wit. 
The dear affection unto kindred l'weet, 

Or raging lire of love to womankind, 

Or zeal of friends combin’d by virtues meet : 

But of them all, the band of virtuous mind 
Methinks the gentle heart lliould moft aff’ured bind. 


4 For natural affection loon doth ceafe, 

And quenched is with Cupid’s greater flame ; 
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But faithful friendlhip doth them both fupprefs, 
And them with maftcring difcipline doth tame, 
Through thoughts alpiring to eternal fame. 

For as the foul doth rule the earthly mafs. 

And all the fervice of the body frame ; 

So love of foul doth love of body pafs, 

No lefs than perfect gold l’urmounts the meaneft 


N°491. Tuefday, September 23, 1712. 

Digna pit is fortuna revifit. 

Viug. Ain. iii. 318. 

A juft reverie of fortune on hhn waits. 

It is common with me to run from book to 
book, to exercife my mind with many objects, 
and qualify myl’elf for my daily labours. After 
an hour fpent in this loitering way of reading, 
fomething will remain to be food to the imagi- 
nation. The writings that pleafe me rnoft on 
fuch occafions are dories, for the truth of which 
there is good authority . The mind of man is 
naturally a lover of juftice ; and when wc read a 
ftory wherein a criminal is overtaken, in whom 
there is no quality which is the obje6t of pity, 
the foul enjoys a certain revenge for the offence 
done to its nature, in the wicked actions com- 
mitted in the preceding part of the hift6ry\ 
This will be better underftood by the reader 
from the following narration itfelf, than from 
any thing which I can lay to introduce it. 


* By Steele. See N° 324, note on fignatureT. ad finem. 
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When Charles duke of Burgundy, furnamed 
The Bold, reigned over l'pacious dominions now 
1 wallowed up by the power of France, he heaped 
many favours and honours upon Claudius Rhyn- 
fault, a German, who had ferved him in his 
wars again!! the inlults of his neighbours. A 
great part of Zealand was at that time in fub- 
jeftion to that dukedom. The prince liimfelf 
was a perlon of lingular humanity and juftice. 
R by n limit, with no other real quality than cou- 
rage, had dillimulation enouglrto pafs upon his 
generous and unfufpicious mailer for a per fon 
of blunt honelly and fidelity, without any vice 
that could bias him from the execution of juf- 
tice. His highnefs, prepollefled to his advan- 
tage, upon the deceale of the governor of his 
chief town of Zealand, gave Rhynfault that com- 
mand. lie was not long l’eated in that govern- 
ment, before he ealt his eyes upon Sapphira, a 
woman of exquifite beauty, the wife of Paul 
Hanvelt, a wealthy merchant of the city under 
his protection and government. Rhyn limit was 
a man of a warm conltitution, and violent incli- 
nation to women, and not unlkilled in the loft 
arts which win their favour.- He kne\Vj\yhat it 
was to enjoy the fatisfaftions whiclV are reaped 
from the pofleffion of beauty, but was an uttec 
ftranger to the decencies, honours, and delica- 
cies, that attend the paffion towards t15eih'in“cfe- 
gant minds. However, he had fo much of tb4 
world, that he had a great fhare of the language 
which ufually prevails upon the weaker ' part of 
tiiat lex ; and he could with his tongue utter a 
Vol. VIE H 
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paffion with which his heart was wholly un- 
touched. lie was one of thole brutal minds 
which can be gratified with the violation of in- 
nocence and beauty, without the leaft pity, pal- 
lion, or love, to that with which they are lb much 
delighted. Ingratitude is a vice infeparable to 
a lultful man; and the pollellion of a woman by 
him, who has no thought but allaying a paffion 
painful to himfelf, is necellarily followed by dif- 
tufte and averiion. llhynfault, being refolved 
to aecompliih his will on the wife of Danvelt, 
left no arts untried to get into a familiarity at 
her houfe; but (he knew his character and dil- 
polition too well, not to Ihun all occafions that 
mijfht enfnare her into his converlation. The 
go ve r no r, cl e fpa i I'ing o f 1 u cce i s I >y o rdi na ry m ea ns, 
apprehended and imprifoned her hulband, under 
pretence of an information, that he was guilty of 
a eorrefpondence with the enemies of the duke 
to betray the town into their pollefiion. This 
delign had itsdeiired ellect; and the wife of the 
unfortunate Danvelt, the day before that which 
was appointed for his execution, prefented her- 
lelf in the hall of the governor’s houfe ; and, as 
he palled through the apartment, threw herlelf 
at his feet, and, holding his knees, befeeehed his 
mercy. Ilhvnlanlt beheld her with a diflembled 
laUslabtion ; and, afiuming an air of thought and 
authority, he bid her arife, and told her the mult 
follow him to his clolet; and, alking her whe- 
ther llie knew the hand of the letter he pulled 
out <r' his pocket, went from her, leaving this 
admonition aloud: ‘ If you will lave your hul- 
band, you mu ft give me an account of all you 
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know without prevarication ; for every body is 
fatisfied he was too fond of you to be able to 
hide from you the names of t he reft of the con- 
fpirators, or any other particulars wlmtfoever/ 
lie went to his clofet, and loan after the lady 
was lent for to an audience. The fervant knew 
his di (lance wh m matters of Rate were to be 
debated; and the governor, laving alide the air 
with which lie had appeared in public, began to 
be the (applicant, to rally an affliction, which it 
was in her power eaiily to remove, and relieve 
an innocent man from his imprifonment. She 
eaiily perceived his intention ; and, bathed in 
tears, began to deprecate fo wicked a delign. 
Lull, like ambition, takes all the faculties of the 
mind and body into its lervice and fubjeCiion. 
Her becoming tears, her honetl anguilh, the 
w ringing of her bands, and the many changes 
of her pollure and figure in the vehemence of 
fpeaking, were but lb many attitudes in which 
lie beheld her beauty, and farther incentives of 
his delire. All humanity was loll in that one 
appetite, and lie ligni lied to her in lo many plain 
terms, that he was unhappy till he hail poileHed 
her, and nothing lefs lliould he the price of her 
hulband’s life: and (lie mult, before the follow- 
ing noon, pronounce the death, or enlargement, 
of Danvelt. After this notification, when he 
law Sapphira enough again dn'irabted, to make 
the fubject of their dilcourle to common eyes 
appear dilferent from what it was, lie called ier- 
vants to conduct her to the gate. Loaded with 
inlupportable uHlibtion, llie immediately repairs 
to her huiband ; and, having lignilied to his 

II <2 
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gaolers that flic had a propofal to make to her 
huihand from the governor, die was left alone 
with him, revealed to him all that had palled, 
and reprefented the endlefs conflict lhe was in 
between love to his perl’on, and fidelity to his 
bed. It is ealy to imagine the iharp affliction 
this lioneft pair was in upon Inch an incident, in 
lives not uled to any but ordinary occurrences. 
The man was bridled by fliame from fpeaking 
wliat his fear prompted, upon fo near an ap- 
proach of death; but let fall words that lignified 
to her, he ihould not think her polluted, though 
lhe had not yet confelled to him that the go- 
vernor had violated her perfbn, lince he knew 
her will had no part in the action. She parted 
from him with this oblique permiflion to lave a 
life he had not refolution enough to relign for 
the fafetv of his honour. 

The next morning the unhappy Sapphira at- 
tended the governor, and, being led into a re- 
mote apartment, fubmitted to his delires. Hhyn- 
1'ault commended her charms, claimed a fami- 
liarity after what had palled between them, and 
with an air of gaiety, in the language of a gal- 
lant, bid her return, and take her hufband out 
of prifon: but, continued he, my fair one mult 
not he offended that I have taken care lie Ihould 
not bean interruption to our future afflgnations. 
Thefe lull words foreboded what lhe found when 
flie came to the gaol — her hulband executed by 
the Order of Rhynfault ! 

It was remarkable that the woman, who was 
full of tears and lamentations during the whole 
court® of her affliction, uttered neither ligh nor 
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complaint, but Rood fixed with grief at this 
confummation of her misfortunes. She betook 
herfelf to her abode ; and, after having in foli- 
tude paid her devotions to him who is the. 
avenger of innocence, the repaired privately to 
court. Her peribn, and a certain grandeur of 
forrow, negligent of forms, gained her paffage 
into the pretence of the duke her fovereign. As 
boon as (he came into the prefence, (he broke 
forth into the following words : ‘ Behold, O 
mighty Charles, a wretch weary of lift;, though 
it has always been l’pent with innocence and 
virtue. It is not in your power to red re Is my 
injuries, but it is to avenge them. And if the 
protection of the diftrefled, and the puniflunent 
of oppreffors, is a talk worthy a prince, I bring 
the duke of Burgundy ample matter for doing 
honour to his own great name, and wiping in- 
famy oil' of mine/ 

When (he had (poke this, (he delivered the 
duke a paper reciting her Itory. He read it 
with all the emotions that indignation and pity 
could raile in a prince jealous of his honour in 
the behaviour of his ollicers, and profperity of 
Ins iubjccts. 

Upon an appointed day, Rhynfault was fent 
for to court, and, in the pretence of a few of the 
council, confronted by Sapphira. The prince 
afking, ‘ Do you know that lady?’ Rhynfault, 
as foon as he could recover his furprife, told 
the duke he would marry her, if his highnefs 
would pleafe to think that a reparation. The 
duke feemed contented with this anfwer, and 
Rood by during the immediate folemnization of 

na 
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the ceremony. At the con chi lion of it he told 
llhynfault, ‘ Thus far- y or* I save done as corn 
lirained by my authority : 1 {hall not be latislied 
of your kind ulageof her, without you lign a gift 
of vour wiiole etiate to her after your deceale/ 
To the performance of this alfo the duke was a 
wilnefs. When thole two acts were executed, 
the duke turned to the Indy? and told her, ‘ It 
now remains for me to put you m quiet poll elk 
lion of what your hid band has fo bountifully 
bellow J on you;’ and ordered the immediate 
execution of Jlhynlauit. T" 


]S ro 4-.Q2. Wednefday, September 21, 1712. 

('uicquid <’;l himi moris levitate eili/iguitur. Seneca. 

Levity of behaviour is the bane of all that is good and 
viiUious. 

* T)r, All M R. Sr HCTATOB, Tunbridge, Sept. 18 . 
s I a m a young woman of eighteen 
years of age, and I do allure you a maid of un- 
fpotted reputation, founded upon a very careful 
carriage in ail my looks, words, and aid ions. At 
the fame time 1 mult own to you, that it is with 
much eonltraint to flelh and blood that my be- 
haviour is fo ltri6lly irreproachable ; for I am 
naturally addicted to mirth, to gaiety, to a free 
air, to motion and gadding. Now, what gives 
me a great deal of anxiety, and is fome dilcou- 
ragement in the purluit of virtue, is, that the 
young women who run into greater freedoms 

u By Steele. See 324, note on T. 
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with the men are more taken notice of than I 
am. The men are fuch unthinking lots, that 
they do not prefer her who retrains all her pal- 
lions and affebtions, and keeps much within the 
bounds of what is lawful, to her who goes to 
the utmoft verge of innocence, and parleys at 
the very brink of vice, whether lhe lhall be a 
wife or a miltrefs. But I mult appeal to your 
fpeclatorial wifdom, who, I find, have palled 
A'ery much of your time in the ltudy of woman, 
whether this is not a mod unreafonable pro- 
ceeding. I have read fomewhere that Hobbes 
of Mahnelbury allerts, that continent perlons 
have more of what they contain than thole who 
give a loofe to their delires. According to this 
rule, let there be equal age, equal wit, and equal 
good-humour, in the woman of prudence, and 
her of liberty ; what liores has lie to expert who 
takes the former? What reful'o mull he be 
contented with who choofes the latter? Well, 
but I iiit down to write to you to vent my in- 
dignation againft feveral pert creatures who are 
addrelled to and courted in this place, while 
poor I, and two or three like me, are wholly 
unregarded. 

‘ Every one of thefe affect gaining the hearts 
of your lex. This is generally attempted by a 
particular manner of carrying themfelves with 
familiarity. Glycera has a dancing walk, and 
keeps time in her ordinary gait. Chloe, her 
lifter, who is unwilling to interrupt her con- 
quefts, comes into the room before her with a 
familiar run. Dulcilla takes advantage of the 
approach of the winter, and has introduced a 

II 4 
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very pretty fhiver ; elofing up her (boulders, and 
fhrinking as (he moves. All that are in this 
mode carry their tans between both hands be- 
fore them. Dulcifia, herfelf, who is author of 
this air, adds the pretty run to it; and has 
alfo, when the is in very good humour, a tak- 
ing familiarity in throwing herfelf into the low- 
etl feat in the room, and letting her hooped 
petticoats fall with a lucky decency about her. 
X know (lie prafTifes this way of fitting down in 
her chamber; and indeed (lie does it as well as 
you may have feen an aetrefs fall down dead in 
a tragedy. Not the lead indecency in herpof- 
ture. If you have obferved what pretty carcafes 
are carried off at the end of a vcrle at the thea- 
tre, it will give you a notion how Dulcilla 
plumps into a chair. Here is a little country 
girl that is very cunning, that makes her ufe of 
being young and unbred, and outdoes the en- 
fnarers, who are almoi't twice her age. The air 
that (lie takes is to come into company after a 
walk, and is very fuccelsfully out of breath upon 
occafion. Her mother is in the lccret, and calls 
her romp, and then looks round to fee what 
young men (tare at her. 

‘ It would take up more than can come into 
one of your papers, to enumerate all the parti- 
cular airs of the younger company in this place. 
But 1 cannot omit Dulceorella, whofe manner 
is the moft indolent imaginable, but Hill as 
watchful of conquelt as the bulieft virgin among 
us. She has a peculiar art of (taring at a young 
fellow, till (he fees (lie has got him, and in- 
flamed him by fo much obfervatioij, When 
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die fees die has him, and he begins to tofs his 
head upon it, lhe is immediately ihort-fighted, 
and labours to obferve what he is at a d if lance, 
with her eyes half {luit. Thus the captive that 
thought her firli (truck, is to make very near 
approaches, or be wholly difregarded. This 
artifice has done more execution than all the 
ogling of the reft of the women here, with the 
utmoft variety of half glances, attentive lieed- 
leflhefs, childidi inadvertencies, haughty con- 
tempts, or artificial overlights. After I have 
laid thus much of ladies among us who fight 
thus regularly, l am to complain to you of a let 
of familiar romps, w ho have broken through all 
common rules, and have thought of a very ef- 
fectual way of (hewing more charms than all of 
us. Thefe, Mr. Spectator, are the (wingers. 
You are to know tliefe curelefs pretty creatures 
are very innocents again ; and it is to be no 
matter what they do, for it is all harmlefs free- 
dom, They get on ropes, as you muft have 
feen the children, and are fwung bv their men 
vifitants. The jell is, that Mr. Such-a-one cau 
name the colour of Mrs. Such-a-one s dockings; 
and die tells him he is a lying thief, lo he is, 
and full of roguery; and die will lay a wager, 
and her filler lhall tell the truth if he fays right, 
and he cannot tell what colour her garters are 
of. In this diverlion there are very many pretty 
dirieks, not fo much for fear of falling, as that 
their petticoats fliould untie; for there is a great 
cave had to avoid improprieties ; and the lover 
who l’wings the lady is to tie her clothes very 
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clofe with his hatband, before hie admits him 
to throw up her heels. 

‘ Now, Air. Spectator, except you can note 
thefe wan ton nefles in their beginnings, and 
bring us fober girls into obfervation, there is no 
help for it; we in uft f’wim with the tide; the 
coquettes are too powerful a party for us. To 
look into the merit of a regular and well-be- 
haved woman is a How thing. A loofe trivial 
long gains the affections, when a wife homily is 
not attended to. There is no other way but to 
make war upon them, or we mult go over to 
them. As for my part, I will Ihew all the world 
it is not for want of charms that I Hand fo long 
unafked : and if you do not take meafures for 
the immediate redrels of us rigids, as the fellows 
call us, I can move with a fpeaking mien, can 
look lignificantly, can lifp, can trip, can loll, 
can ftart, can blulh, can rage, can weep, if I 
muft do it, and can be frighted as agreeably 
as any flie in England. All which is humbly 
fubmitted to your fpeclatorial conlideration, 
with all humility, by 

Your mofl humble fervant, 

T x M A T I L D A Al OH A lit / 


* Bj Steele. See Spe<St. N° 324, uote on the iignature T. 
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N° 49-3. Tlmrfday, September 25, 1712. 


Qiialem commcndes Hi am ttlque etiam adfpicr, ne mox 

Incutiant aliena libi peveata pudan'm. 

Holt- l. K|>. xviii. 70* 

Coimneml not, till a man is throughly kmwn : 

A raical prais'd, you make his faults voui own* 

Anon. 

It is no unpleafant matter of fpeculation to 
conlider the recommendatory epilties that pals 
round this town from hand to hand, and the 
abufe people put upon one another in that kind. 
I t is indeed come to that pais, that, in head of 
being the teltimony of merit in the perfon re- 
commended, the true reading of a letter of this 
fort is, ‘ The bearer hereof is lb uneaiy to me, 
that it will be an abt of charity in you to take 
him off my hands; whether you prefer him or 
not, it is all one; for 1 have no manner of kind- 
nefs for him, or obligation to him or his ; and 
do what you pleafe as to that/ As negligent as 
men are in this refpecl, a point of honour is 
concerned in it; and there is nothing a man 
Ihould be more nlhamed of, than palling a 
worthless creature into the lervice or interelis of 
a man who has never injured you. The women 
indeed are a little too keen in their refentments 
to trefpafs often this way : but you {hall fome- 
times know, that the miltrel’s and the maid ihall 
quarrel, and give each other very free language, 
and at lad the lady Ihall be pacified to turn her 
out of doors, and give her a very good word to 
any body elfe. Hence it is that you fee, in a 
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year and half’s time, the lame face a dome (tie 
in all parts of the town. Good-breeding and 
good-nature lead people in a great meafure to 
this injuftice: when fuitors of no conlideration 
will have confidence enough to preis upon their 
fuperiors, thofe in power are tender of (peaking 
the exceptions they have againft them, and are 
mortgaged into promifes out of their impatience 
of importunity. In this latter cafe, it would be 
a very uleful inquiry to know the hiftory of re- 
commendations, There are, you mult know, 
certain abettors of this way of torment, who 
make it a profeiTion to manage the affairs of 
candidates. Thofe gentlemen let out their im- 
pudence to their clients, and fupply any defec- 
tive recommendation, by informing how fueh 
and fuch a man is to be attacked. They will 
tell you, get the leaft lcrap from Mr. Such-a- 
one, and leave the reft to them. When one of 
tliefe undertakers has your hufinefs in hand, 
you may be lick, abfent in town or country, and 
the patron lhali he worried, or you prevail. I 
remember to have been lliewn a gentleman 
fome years ago, who punilhed a whole people 
for their facility in giving their credentials. 
This perfon had belonged to a regiment which 
did duty in the Weft Indies, and by the mor- 
tality of the place, happened to be commanding 
officer in the colony. He opprefied his fubjecls 
with great frank nefs, till he became lenlible 
that he was heartily hated by every man under 
his command. W hen lie had carried his point 
to be thus deteflahle, in a pretended lit of dif- 
bumour, and feigned unealinefs of living where- 
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he found he was fo universally unacceptable, he 
communicated to the chief inhabitants a deiign 
he had to return for England, provided they 
would give him ample teltimonials of their ap- 
probation. The planters came into it to a man, 
and in proportion to his deferving the quite 
contrary, the words jufti.ce, generality, and cou- 
rage, were inferted in his commillion, not omit- 
ting the general good-liking of people of all 
conditions in the colony. The gentleman re- 
turns for England, and within a few months 
after came back to them their governor, on the 
ftrength of their own teftimonials. 

Such a rebuke as this cannot indeed happen 
to eafy recommenders, in the ordinary courle 
of things from one hand to another ; but how 
\vould a man bear to have it laid to him, ‘ the 
perfon I took into confidence on the credit you 
gave him, has proved falfe, unjuft, and has not 
anfwered any way the character you gave me of 
him ?’ 

I cannot but conceive very good hopes of that 
rake Jack Toper of the Temple, for an honeft 
icrupuloufnefs in this point. A friend of his 
meeting with a fervant that had formerly liv«d 
with Jack, and having a mind to take him, lent 
to him to know what faults the fellow had, 
lince he could not pleafe Inch a carelefs fellow 
as he was. His anfwer was as follows: 

‘ Sir, 

‘ Thomas that lived with me was 
turned away becaufe he was too good for me. 
You know I live in taverns; he is an orderly 
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fobcr rafcal, and thinks much to deep in an 
entry until two in the morning. He told me 
one day, when he was drelling me, that he 
wondered I was not dead before now, lince I 


went to dinner in the evening, and went to 
flipper at two in the morning. We were com- 
ing down Etiex-ltreet one night a little Cindered, 
and 1 was giving him the word to alarm the 
watch; he had the impudence to tell me it was 
againlt the law. You that are married, and 
live one day after another the fame way, and fo 
on the whole week, 1 dare lay will like him, 
and he will be glad to have his meat in due 
lea foil. The fellow is certainly very lioncit. 
My lervice to your lady. 


Yours, 


j. t : 


Now this was very fair dealing. Jack knew 
very well, that though the love of order made a 
man very awkward in his equipage, it was a va- 
luable quality among the queer people who live 
by rule ; and had too much good-fenfe and 
good-nature to let the fellow ftarve, beeaufe lie 
was not (it to attend his vivacities. 

I (hall end this difcourle with a letter of re- 
commendation from Horace to Claudius Nero. 
You will fee in that letter a flownels to alk a 
favour, a Itrong rcafon for being unable to deny 
bis good word any longer, and that it is a lervice 
to the perfon to whom he recommends, to 
comply with what is alked : all which are ne- 
cellary circumftances, both in juliice and good 
breeding, if a man would alk lb as to have rea- 
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fon to complain of a denial ; and indeed a man 
fhould not in ftriCtnefs aik otherwife. In hopes 
the authority of Horace, who perfectly under- 
ftood how to live with great men, may have a 
good effect towards amending this facility in 
people of condition, and the confidence of thole 
who apply to them without merit, I have tranf- 
3 a ted the epiltle. 

‘TO CLAUDIUS NEItO. 

4 Sir, 

c Skptimi us, who waits upon you, 
with this, is very well acquainted with the 
place you are pleufed to allow me in your friend- 
fhip. Uor when he befeeches me to recom- 
mend him to your notice, in fuch a manner as 
to lie received by you, who are delicate in the 
choice of your friends and domcliics, he knows 
our intimacy, and underftands my ability to 
fervo him better than I do my 1 elf. I have de- 
fended myfelf again ft his ambition to be yours, 
as long as I pofiihly could ; but fearing the im- 
putation of hiding my power in you out of 
mean and felfilh confide rations, 1 am at lafi pre- 
vailed upon to give you this trouble. Thus, to 
avoid the appearance of a greater fault, I have 
put on this confidence. If you can forgive this 
tranfgrettion of modally in behalf of a friend, 
receive this gentleman into your interefb and 
friendihip, and take it from me that he is au 
honeft and a brave man/ T y 

y By Steele. See N° 3‘M, note on T. ad Jincm. 

# * # At Drury-lane was advertiied for Tuei'day, Sept. S3, 
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JE^riludincm laudare, imam ran maxirne detejlnhifem, r/uo- 
rwn ejl tandem jdiilnjophonan ? Cicero, 

What kind of philofophy is it to extol melancholy, the moft 
deteftablc thing in nature? 

About an age ago it was the fafhion in 
England, for every one that would be thought 
religious, to throw as much lanctity as pollible 
into his face, and in particular to abltain from all 
appearances of mirth and pleafantry, which were 
looked upon as the marks of a carnal mind. 
The faint was of a forrowful countenance, and 
generally eaten up with fpleen and melancholy. 
A gentleman, who was lately a great ornament 2 
to the learned world, has diverted me more than 
once with an account of the reception which he 
•met with from a very famous independent mi- 
miter, who was head of a .college 3 in thole 

a comedy called The Chances. Don John, by Mr. Wilks; 
Don Frederick, Mr. Mills; Don Antonio, Mr. Peuketh* 
man; Anthony, Mr. Norris; Conftantia, Mrs. Oldfield. 
The farce The Country \\ ake. Hob, by Mr. Dogget ; 
Friendly, Mr. Pack; Sir Thomas Telly, Mr. Mullock; and 
Flora, by Mrs. Santlow. — Spefct. in folio, N° 4fi 1 . 

T The gentleman here alluded to as a late great ornament to 
the learned world, was Anthony llenley, eftp who died much 
lamented in Aug. 1711. See T at. Svo. N° 1 1, NP N* £('), 
N° 44 ; and notes on A . Henley, efej. 

3 The head of a college Mas Dr. Thomas Goodwin, 
S. T. P. prelidcnt of Magdalen college in Oxford, and one of 
fhe alfembly of divines who lat ut Wtitinintkr. Mr. Wood 
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times. This gentleman was then a young ad- 
venturer in the republic of letters, and jail lilted 
out for the univcrlity with a good cargo of Latin 
and Greek. His friends were refclved that he 
fliould try his fortune at an election winch was 
drawing near in the college, of winch the inde- 
pendent minilter whom I have before mentioned 
was governor. The youth, according to cul- 
tom, waited on him in order to be examined, 
lie was received at the door by a fervant who 
was one of that gloomy generation that were 
then in fathion. Jle conducted him, with great 
lilence and ferioufnefs, to a long gallery, which 
was darkened at noon-day, and had only afingle 
candle burning; in it. After a fhort Itav in this 
melancholy apartment, he was led into a cham- 
ber hung w ith black, where he entertained him- 
felf far feme time by the glimmering of a taper, 
until at length the head of the college came out 
t:o him, from an inner room, with half a dozen 
night-caps upon his head, and religious horror 
in his countenance. The young man trembled : 
but his fears increafed, when, inftead ot being 
alked what progrefs he had made in learning, 
lie was examined how he abounded in grace. 
His Latin and Greek flood him in little ltead ; 
he was to give an account only of the Hate of 
his foul ; whether he avus of the number of the 
elect ; what was the occafion of his converhon : 

f:iys ‘ Dr. T. Goodwin and I)r. Owen were the two alludes 
ami patriarchs of independency.’ l)v. (Joodwin attended his 
friend and patron O. Cromwell on his death -hod; the doctor s 
portrait, faid to be a itron^ likenei's, with a double cap on his 
head, is prefixed to his Works in 2 vols. folio, K>81* 

Vol. VII. I 
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upon what day of the month, and hour of the 
day it happened ; how it was carried on, and 
when completed. 'The whole examination was 
fummed up with one Ihort queftion, namely, 
whether he was prepared for death? The boy, 
who had been bred up by honelt parents, was 
frighted out of his wits at the iblemnity of the 
proceeding, and by the la ft dreadful interroga- 
tory ; fo that, upon making his ei’eape out of 
this houfe of mourning, be could never be 
brought a lecond time to the examination, as 
not being able to no through the terrors of it. 

-\otvvithftanding this general form and out- 
tide of religion is pretty well worn out among 
us, there are many perfons who, by a natural 
uncheerfulnefs of heart, miltaken notions of 
piety, or weaknefs of underltanding, love to in- 
dulge this uncomfortable way of life, and give 
up themielves a prey to grief and melancholy. 
Suporftitious fears and groundlels fcruples cut 
them oiF from the pleafures of converfation, and 
all thole focial entertainments, wdiicli are not 
only innocent, but laudable : as if mirth was 
made for reprobates, and chcerfuhicis of heart 
denied thofc w ho arc the only perfons that have 
a proper title to it. 

Som briu.s is one of thefe Tons of forrow'. IIu 
thinks himlelf obliged in duty to be fad and dif- 
confolate. lie looks on a fudden lit of laughter 
as a breach of his haptifuml vow. An innocent 
jeft liartles him like blaiphemy. Tell him of 
one w ho is advanced to a title of honour, he 
lifts up his hands and eyes ; deferibe a public 
ceremony. be (hakes his head; (hew him ft gay 
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equipage, lie blelles himfelf. All the little or- 
naments of life are pomps and vanities. Mirth 
is wanton, and wit profane, lie is lcandalized 
at youth for being lively, and at childhood for 
being playful, lie tits at a cliriftening, or a 
marriage-teali:, as at a funeral; lighs at the con- 
chilion of a merry dory, and grows devout when 
the red of the company grow plea fan t. After 
all, Sombrius is a religious man, and would have 
behaved himfelf very properly, had he lived when 
Chridianity was under a general perfecution. 

I would by no means prefume to tax Inch 
chandlers with hypocrite, as is done too fre- 
quently; that being a vice which I think none 
but he, who knows the lecrets of men’s hearts, 
lhould pretend to dilcover in another, where the 
proofs of it do not amount to a demonftration. 
On the contrary, as there are many excellent 
perlbns, who are weighed down by this habi- 
tual forrow of heart, they rather deferve oaf 
companion than our reproaches. I think, how- 
ever, they would do well to conlider whether 
fuch a behaviour does not deter men from a re- 
ligious life, by reprefenting it as an unfociable 
date, that extinguifties all joy and gladnefs, 
darkens the face of nature, and deftroys the re- 
lith of being itfelf. 

I have, in former papers, (hewn how great 
a tendency there is to cheerfulnefs in religion, 
and how fuch a frame of mind is not only the 
mod lovely, but the molt commendable in a 
virtuous perfon. In fhort, tliofe who reprelent 
religion in lb unamiable a light, are like the fpies 
feat by Moles to make u dilcovery of the land of 

1 ° 

» ■* 
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promife, when by their reports they difeouraged 
the people from entering upon it. Thole who 
fliew us the joy, the cheerfulnefs, the good hu- 
mour, that naturally fpring up in this happy 
Rate, are like the fpies bringing along with them 
the clutters of grapes, and delicious fruits, that 
might invite their companions into the pleafant 
country which produced them b . 

An eminent pagan writer 0 has made a dif- 
courfe to fliew that the atheilt, who denies a 
God, does him lets diflionour than the man who 
owns his being, but at the fame time believes 
him to be cruel, hard to pleafe, and terrible to 
human nature. ‘ For my own part/ fays he, * I 
would rather it fliould be faid of me, that there 
was never any fuch man as Plutarch, than that 
Plutarch was ill-natured, capricious, or inhu* 
man/ 

If we may believe our logicians, man is dif- 
tinguiflied from all other creatures by the faculty 
of laughter. He has a heart capable of mirth, 
and naturally difpofed to it. It is not the bufi- 
nefs of virtue to extirpate the affections of the 
mind, but to regulate them. It may moderate 
and reftrain, but was not defigned to banilh 
gladnefs from the heart of man. Religion con- 
tracts the circle of our pleafures, but leaves it 
wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in. 
The contemplation of the divine Being, and the 
exercife of virtue, are, in their own nature, fo far 

h Numbers, ch. xiii. 

c Plut. Ilegi AeiaiSct^onias. Phit. Opera, tom. i. p. 28 
R. Steph. 1572, ISmct. 
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from excluding all gladneis of heart, that they 
are perpetually fources of it. In a word, the 
true Ipirit of religion cheers, as well as compofes, 
the foul; it baniihes indeed all levity of beha- 
viour, all vicious and diHblute mirth, but in ex- 
change tills the mind with a perpetual fercnity, 
uninterrupted cheerfulnefs, and an habitual in- 


clination to pleatc others, as well as to be pleafed 
in itlelf. O d . 


* Addifon was the author of this paper, N° 4.04, dated it 
1‘eems, from his office. See X ' (>, N° 7, final notes. 

%* By her majefty’s company of comedians, at the Thea- 
tre-royal in Dmiy-lane, on Thurfday, Sept. 25, was advei tiled 
to be prefented a comedy called The Amorous Widow, or 
The Wanton Wife. The part x>f Barnahy brittle, hv Mr. 
Dogget ; the Wanton Wife, by Mrs. Oldfield; Lovetnore, 
by Mr. Wilks; Cunningham, bv Mr. Mills; Sir Peter Pride, 
by Mr. Johnibri ; Merry-man, by Mr. Penkethman ; Clod-, 
pole, by Mr. bullock; .Jeifery, by Mr. Pack; Philadelphia, 
by M rs. Porter ; and Damaris, by Mrs. Ilk-knell — On Satur- 
day nest, the lait new tragedy called The Diftreft Mother. — 
Sped, in folio, N° 40 '2. 

+4-+ On Tuefdny, Sept. 00, The Recruiting Officer. Cap*- 
tain Plume, Mr. Wilks; Worthy, Mr. Mills; Captain Brazen, 
Mr. Cibber; Serjeant Kite, Mr. Pack; Recruits, Mr. Norris 
and Mr. Bullock, jun.; Melinda, Mrs. Rogers; Sylvia, Mrs, 
Bicknell; and Role, Mils Younger. — Spctt. in folio. 

N. B. The curious reader may fee an account of the real 
perfons alluded to in this comedy, in a note on Tat. 8vo, 
.IS’ 0 20. 
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.N ” -1-f).). Saturday, September 27, 171 2 . 


I)in is nf ilex ton fa bipemiibm , 

\ igrec ferae i fro tul is in a/giiln , 
iVr (lanma % per cades, ah ip/n 
1) ncif. apes anhniuntjue /two. 

Ho »? . 4. < )d. n . 47 

Like an oak on foiuo cold mountain brow. 

At tvYy wound tlicv ipmut and grow ; 

The axe and iword new vigour give. 

And by their ruins they revive. An ox 

As I am one who, by iny profefiion, am 
obliged to look into all kinds of men, then 1 arc 
none whom 1 conlider with fo much pleafure, 
as thole who have any thing new or extraor- 
dinary in their characters, or ways of living, 
lor this reafon J have often amuled mylelf with 
Speculations on the race of people called Jews, 
many of w hom 1 have met with in molt of the 
conliderable towns which L have palled through 
in the courfe of mv travels. They are, indeed, 
io dillcminated through all the trading parts of 
the world, that they are become the inltru- 
ments by which the molt diliant nations ron- 
verlc with one another, and by which mankind 
are knit together in a general correfpondence. 
They are like the pegs and nails in a great 
building, which, though they are but little 
valued in them lei ves, are abfolutcly perehiiry 
to keep the whole frame together. 

That I nuiv not fall into any common beaten 
tracks of obferva lion, 1 fliall conlider this people 
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in three views. Eirft, with regard to their 
number: lecondly, their difperlion ; and third- 
ly, their adherence to their religion: and after- 
wards endeavour to lhevv, lirlt, what natural 
reafons, and, lecondly, what providential rea- 
fons, may be afiigned for thefe three remarkable 
particulars. 

The: Jews are looked upon by many to be as 
numerous at prelent, as they were formerly in 
the land of Canaan. 

This is wonderful, confidering the dreadful 
daughter made of them under Ionic of the Uo- 
man emperors, which hitiorians deicribe by the 
death of manv hundred thoufands in a war; and 
the innumerable niallacres and perlecutions they 
have undergone in Turkey, as well as in all 
Chriftian nations of the world. The rabbins, to 
exprels the great havoc which has Iwen fome- 
times made of them, tell us, after their ufual 
manner of hyperbole, that there were 1’uch tor- 
rents of holy blood Ihed, as carried rocks of an 
hundred yards in circumference above three 
miles into the lea. 

Their difperlion is the ieeond remarkable par- 
ticular in this people. They fwarm over all the 
Ealt; and are lbttled in the remote!! parts of 
China. They are fpread through molt of the 
nations in Europe and Africa, and many families 
of them are eftablillied in the Weft Indies: not 
to mention whole nations bordering on Prefter- 
John’s country, and l’ome difcovered in the in- 
ner parts of America, if we may give any credit 
to their own writers. 

Their lirm adherence to their religion is no 

14 
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lei’s remarkable than their numbers and difper- 
lion, efpeciailv coniidenng it as pedeeuted or 
contemned over the lace of the whole earth. 
This is hkewtio the more remarkable, if we 
conlidcr the frequent apeitaties of this people, 
when they load under their kings in the land 
of promise, and within light of the temple. 

I f in the next place we examine what may be 
the natural reaibns of thefe three particulars 
which we find in the Jews, and which are not 
to be found in any othe r religion or people, I 
can, in the lirlt place, attribute their numbers to 
nothing but their conltant employment, their 
abtlinence, their exemption from wars, and, 
above all, their frequent marriages ; for they 
look on celibacy as an accurfed Rate, and gene- 
rally are married before twenty, as hoping tlie 
AleRiuh may defeend from them. 

T'iic difperlion of the Jews into all the na- 
tions of the earth, is the fecond remarkable par- 
ticular of that people, though not fo hard to be 
accounted for. They were always in rebellions 
and tumults w hile they had the temple and holy 
city in view, for which roafon they have often 
been driven out of their old habitations in the 
land of promile. They have as often been ba- 
niihed out of moll other places where they have 
fettled, which mull very much diipeiie and 
icat ter a people, and oblige them to leek a 
livelihood where they can lind it. Betides, the 
whole people is now a race of l'uch merchants 
as are wanderers by profeflion, and, at the tame 
time, are in molt, it not all places, incapable 
ol either lands or offices, that might engage 
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them to make any part of the world their 
home. 

This difperlion would probably have loll their 
religion, had it not been lecurcd by the Itrength 
of its conftitution : for they are to live all in a 
body, and generally within the lame enclolure; 
to marry among themfelves, and to eat no meats 
that are not killed or prepared their own way. 
'['his fliuts them out from all table converiation, 
and the moll agreeable intercourfes of life; and, 
by confequence, excludes them from the moll 
probable means of convert! on. 

If, in the lull place, wo con fide r what provi- 
dential realbns may be allismed for thefe three 
particulars, we lhall find that their numbers, 
difperlion, and adherence to their religion, have 
furnilhed every age, and every nation of the 
world, with the ilrongell arguments for the 
C’hriltian faith, not only as thefe very particu- 
lars are foretold of them, hut as they themfelves 
are the depolitarics of thefe, and all the other 
prophelies, which tend to their own confulion. 
Their number furnilhes us with a fullicient 
cloud of witnelles that attelt the truth of the 
old hi hie. Their difperlion fp reads thele wit- 
nelles through all parts of the world. r i'he ad- 
herence to their religion makes their teltimony 
unquelhonable. Had the whole body of the 
Jews been converted to Chriltianity, we lhould 
certainly have thought all the prophecies of the 
Old Teltament, that relate to the coming and 
hiltory of our blclled Saviour, forged by Cliril- 
tiuns, and liave looked upon them, with the pro- 
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phecics of the Sibyls, as made many years after 
the events they pretended to foretell. (.) c . 


N° 4fX>. Monday, September Of), 17 JO. 


(inatum partin' uti hi s dentil ant etiam auiptius. 

Quod ilia <i:tnx tuogis ad hue u In id a i done a rfL 

Tr.HL NT. Meant. Ac t. 1. Sr. 1. 

Y our fon ought to have /hared in tlide things, bccaufe 
youth is heft fuited to the enjoyment of them. 

4 Mr. Sr ECTATOJR, 

4 Tiiosk ancients who were the moft 
accurate in their remarks on the genius and 
temper of mankind, by conlidering the various 
bent and fcope of our actions throughout the 
progrels of life, have with great exactncis allotted 
inclinations and objects of delire particular to 
every Huge, according to the different circum- 
ftances of our convcrfation and fortune, through 
the feveral periods of it. I ft nee they were dif- 
pofed calrlv to excule thole excelles which might 
poflihly arrfe from a too eager purfuit of the 
<tffections more immediately proper to each Hate. 
’They indulged the levity of childhood with ten- 
dernefs, overlooked the gaiety of youth with 
good nature, tempered the forward ambition 
and impatience of ripened manhood with dit- 


* By Additnij, dated it hums, from his office, or it may Imp 
writ ten originally at Oxford. Sue 5, .N° 0\ 7j and 
notes on the ligimture O, ad ji ties. 
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cretion, and kindly imputed the tenacious ava- 
rice of old men, to their want of relilh for any 
other enjoyment. Such allowances as thefe 
were no lei’s advantageous to common fociety 
than obliging to particular pc rfons ; for by main- 
taining a decency and regularity in the courle of 
life, they fupported the dignity of human na- 
ture, which then fuffers the greateft violence 
wlien the order of things is inverted ; and in 
nothing is it more remarkably vilified and ridi- 
culous, than when feeblenefs prcpolteroully at- 
tempts to adorn itfelf with that outward pomp 
and luftre, which ferve only to let oil’ the bloom 
of youth with better advantage. 1 was infenlibly 
carried into reflections of this nature, by juit 
now meeting Paulino (who is in his climacteric) 
bedecked with the utmoll fplendor ol’ drefs and 
equipage, and giving an unbounded looi’e to all 
maimer of pleafure, wliilit his only foil is debar- 
red all innocent diverlion, and may be leen fre- 
quently lblacing himfelf in the Mall with no 
other attendance than one antiquated fervant of 
his father’s for a companion and dirc&or. 

‘ It is a mo nitrous want of reflection, that a 
man cannot conlider, that when he cannot rea- 
lign the pleafurcs of life in his decay of appetite 
and inclination to them, his foil mult have a 
much uneaiier talk to relilt the impetuolily of 
growing delires. The lkill therefore lliould me- 

o _ o 

thinks he, to let a foil want no lawful diverlion, 
iu proportion to his future fortune, and the 
figure lie is to make in the world. The licit 
flop towards virtue that L haveobferved, in young 
men of condition that have run into excefles, has 
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been that they had a regard to their quality and 
reputation in the management of tlieir vices. 
Narrownofs in their circumftances has made 
many youths, to fupply tbemlelves as debauchees, 
commence cheats and rafeals. The father who 
allows his fon to the utmolt ability avoids this 
latter evil, which as to the world is much greater 
than the former. But the contrary practice has 
prevailed fo much among fome men, that I have 
known them deny them what was merely ne- 
celfary for education fuitable to their quality. 
Poor young Antonio is a lamentable inllance of 
ill conduct in this kind. The young man did 
not want natural talents; but the father of him 
was a coxcomb, who allotted being a line gen- 
tleman fo unmercifully, that he could not endure 
in his light, or the frequent mention of one, 
who was his fon, growing into manhood, and 
thrulting him out of the gay world. I have 
often thought the father took a fecret plcafure 
in reflecting that, when that line houle and feat 
came into the next hands, it would revive his 
memory, as a perfon who knew how to enjoy 
them, from obfervation of the rail icily and ig- 
norance of his fucceflor. Certain it is that a 
man may, if he will, let his heart clofe to the 
having no regard to any thing hut his dear fell’, 
even with exclufion of his very children. 1 re- 
commend this fubject to your conlideration, 
and am. 

Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant. 


T. B.’ 
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6 M r. s P DC T A T O R , London, Sept. 26, 1 7 1 2 . 

4 1 am juft come from Tunbridge, and 
have fince my return read Mrs. Matilda Mo* 
hair’s letter to you. She pretends to make a 
mighty ftory about the diverfion of fwinging in 
that place. What was done, was only among 
relations ; and no man fwung any woman who 
was not fecond couiin at fartheft. She is 
plealed to fay, care was taken that the gallants 
tied the ladies legs before they were wafted into 
the air. Since lhe is fo fpiteful, I will tell you 
the plain truth. — There was no fucli nicety ob- 
ferved, tince we were all, as 1 jult now told you, 
near relations : but Mrs. Mohair hcrfelf has been 
fwung there, and lhe invents all this malice, be- 
caule it was obferved lhe had crooked legs, of 
which I was an eye-witnefs. 

Your humble lbrvant, 

11a c h el Shoe s t n i x g * 


♦ M r. S P E CTATOR, Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1 7 1 2 . 

4 We have juft now read your paper, 
containing Mrs. Mohair’s letter. It is an inven- 
tion of her own from one end to the other ; 
anti 1 delire you would print the enclofed letter 
by itfelf, and fliorten it fo as to come within the 
compals of your half (beet. She is the moll 
malicious minx in the world, for all (he looks lb 
innocent. Do not leave out that part about her 
being in love with her father’s butler, which 
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makes her fhun men ; for that is the trueft of 
it all. 

Your humble fervant, 

Sakai i Tricjj. 
c P. S. She has crooked legs.’ 


‘ Mr. Spectator, Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 1712. 

‘ All that Mrs. Mohair is fo vexed at 
againft the good company of this place, is, that 
wc all know the has crooked legs. This is cer- 
tainly true. I do not care for putting my name, 
becaule one would not be in the power of the. 
creature. 

Your humble fervant, unknown.’ 


6 M r. S P E C T A T O II , Tunbridge, Sept. 20, 1712 . 

‘ That infufFerablc prude, Mrs. Mo- 
hair, who has told luch ftories of the company 
here, is with child, for all her nice airs and her 
crooked legs. Pray be lure to put her in for 
both thole two things, and you will oblige every 
body here, especially 

Your humble fervant, 

T f Alice Bluegartek.’ 


f This paper, N® 4QG, is a (bribed to Steele, being diftin- 
guifhed by a T, fuppofed to be his editorial (ignaturc. Set; 
iinal notes to (i, JS° 7, and JS° J24. 
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N" 497* 1 uefday, .September ‘30, 1712. 

Oi flor h'i yofisdUns yhccv. ]N1 1', X A N 1) i; R . 

A cunning old fox this i 

A favour well bellowed is almolt as great 
an honour to him who confers it, as to him who 
receives it. \Y hat indeed makes for the l’upe- 
rior reputation of the patron in this cafe is, that 
he is always furrounded with fpecious pretences 
of unworthy candidates, and is often alone in 
the kind inclination he has towards the well de- 
ferring. .1 nil ice is the lirlt quality in the man 
who is in a poll of direction ; and I remember 
to have heard an old gentleman talk of the civil 
wars, and in his relation give an account of a 
general officer, who with this one. quality, with- 
out any Alining endowments, became fo popu- 
larly beloved and honoured, that all decilions 
between man and man were laid before him bv 
the parties concerned, in a private way ; and 
they would lay by their uimnolities implicitly, 
if lie hid them he friends, or fubmit theml’elves- 
in the wrong without reluctance, if he laid it, 
without wailing the judgment of courts-martial, 
llis manner was to keep the dates of all com- 
miflions in his clofet, and wholly di Anils from 
the, fervice Inch who were deficient in their 
duty; and after that took care to prefer accord- 
ing to the order of battle. His familiars were 
his entire friends,- and could have no in te relied 
views in courting his acquaintance ; for his at- 
feCtion was no Hep to their preferment, though 
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it was to their reputation. By this means a 
kind ufnoet, a ialutation, a llmle, and giving out 
his hand, had tiie weight of what is olteemed 
by vulgar minds more fubltanlml. Ills bufmefs 
was very 11 to rt, and lie who had nothing to do 
hut jultice, was never aifronted with a requelt 
of a familiar daily vilitant for wliat was due to 
a brave man at a diltance. Extraordinary merit 
he ufed to recommend to the king for feme 
dillinetion at home; till the order of battle 
made way for his riling in the troops. Add to 
this, that he had an excellent w ay of getting rid 
of Inch who he olden ed were good at a halt, 
as his phrafe was. Under this delcription he 
comprehended all thole who were contented to 
live without reproach, and had no promptitude 
in their minds towards glory. Thefe fellows 
were alio recommended to the king, and taken 
off of the <rem : raids hands into polls wherein di- 
ligence and common honelly were all that were 
neceflary. Tliis general had no weak part in 
his line, but every man had as much care upon 
him, and as much honour to lol’e as himfelf. 
Every oilieer could anfwer for what palled 
where lie was, and the general’s prefence was 
never neceUary 'any where, but where he had 
placed himfelf at the lirlt difpolition, except 
that accident happened from extraordinary ef- 
forts of the enemy which he could not forefee ; 
but it was remarkable that it never fell out from 
failure in his own troops. It mull be confelled 
the world is juft io much out of order, as an un- 
worthy perfon poll 1-lies what lliould be in the di- 
rection ot him who has better pretentions to it. 
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Inftead of fitch a conduct as this old fellow 
ufed to liefcribe in his general, all the evils which 
have ever happened among mankind have arole 
from the wanton difpolition of the favours of 
the powerful. It is generally all that men of 
mode by and virtue can do, to fall in with 1’ome 
whimlical turn in a great man, to make way for 
things of real and ahfolute fcrvice. In the time 
of Don Sebaltian of Portugal, or fome time 
fmce, the fil'd mini (ter would let nothing come 
near him but what bore the mod profound face 
of wifdom and gravity. They carried it lb far, 
that, for the greater (hew of their profound 
knowledge, a pair of fpeblacles tied on their 
nofes, with a black ribbon round their heads, 
was what completed the drefs of thole who 
made their court at his levee, and none with 
naked nofes were admitted to his prefence. A 
blunt honed fellow, who had a command in the 
train of artillery, had attempted to make an 
impredion upon the porter day after day in vain, 
until at length he made his appearance in a very 
thoughtful dark fuit of clothes, and two pair of 
fpectacles on at once. He was conducted from 
room to room, with great deference, to the mi- 
nifter; and, carrying on the farce of the place, 
he told his excellency that he had pretended in 
this manner to he wiler than he really was, but 
with no ill intention; but he was honed Such- 
a-one of the train, and he came to tell him that 
they wanted wheelbarrows and pick-axes. The 
thing happened not to difpleafe, the great man 
was feen to (mile, and the fuccebful officer was 
Vo l . II. K 
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recon ducted with the lame profound ceremony 
out of the horde. 

W hen Leo X. reigned pope of Home, his ho- 
hneis, though a man of lenfe, and of an excel- 
lent tafte of letters, of all things allotted fools, 
buffoons, humourifts, and coxcombs. Whether 
it were lrorn vanity, and that he enjoyed no ta- 
lents in other men but what were inferior to 
him, or whatever it was, he carried it lb far, 
that his whole delight was in finding out new 
fools, and, as our phrafe is, playing them off, 
and making them lliew themlelves to advantage. 
A prieft of his former acquaintance fullered a 
great many difappointments in attempting to 
find aceels to him in a regular character, until 
at lnit in delpair he retired from Home, and re- 
turned in an equipage lb very fantaliical, both 
as to the drels of himfclf and fervants, that the 
whole court were in an emulation who fhould 
lirlt introduce him to his holinels. What added 
to the expectation his holinels had of the plea- 
l'nre he fhould have in his lollies, was, that this 
fellow, in a drels the molt exquiiitely ridiculous, 
delired he might fpcak to him alone, for he had 
matters ol the higheft importance, upon which 
he wanted a conference. Nothing could he 
denied to a coxcomb of fo great hope; but 
when they were apart, the impoltor revealed 
himlelf, and lpoke as follows ; 

‘ Do not be furprifed, moll holy Father, at 
feeing, inliead of a coxcomb to laugh at, your 
old friend, who has taken this way of accels tp 
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admonifh you of your own folly. Can any 
thing (liew your helmets how unworthy you 
treat mankind, more than my being put upon 
this diiliculty to Ipeak with you? it is a degree 
of folly to delight to fee it in others, and it is 
the greatefc inference imaginable to rejoice in 
the dilgraee of human nature, it is a criminal 
humility in a per foil of your hoimefss under- 
Handing, to believe you cannot excel but in the 
converiation of half-wits, huraourifts, coxcombs, 
and balloons. if your bolinefs has a mind to 
be diverted like a rational man, you have a great 
opportunity for it, in difrobing ail the nnperii- 
lients you have favoured, of all tlieir riches and 
trappings at once, and bellowing them on the 
humble, the virtuous, and the meek. If your 
bolinefs is not concerned for the fake of virtue 
and religion, be pleafed to reflect, that for the 
fake of your own lafet v it is not proper to be fo 
very much in jelt. When the pope is thus 
merry, the people will in time begin to think 
many things, which they have hitherto beheld 
with great veneration, are in tbemfelves objects 
of loom and derilion. If they once get a trick 
of knowing how to laugh, your hoiinefs’s lay- 
ing this lenience in one night-cap, and the other 
with the other, the change of your flippers, 
bringing you your Half in the midlt of a prayer, 
then {tripping you of one veil, and clapping on 
a lecond during divine fcrvice, will be found 
out to have nothing in it. Conlider, fir, that at 
this rate a head will he reckoned never the 
'viler for being bald, and the ignorant will be 
apt to lay, that going bare-ioot does not at all 

K 2 
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help on the way to heaven. The red cap and 

the cow! will i ill I under the fame contempt; and 

the vulgar will tell us to our faces that we fliall 

have no authority over them, but from the 
^ . 

force of oar arguments, and the iau6tity of oar 
lives/ T « 


K° 498. Wednefclay, October l> 3712. 


Fruftra retinacula tendem 

Fertiir equis auriga, neque audit enrrus h abends. 

V i k g . Georg, i. 514. 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor cries the horfes fear. 

But force along the trembling charioteer. Dry den, 

TO THE SPECTATOR-GENERAL 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

From the farther end of the Widow’s Coffee-houfe in Deve- 
reiix-eourt. Monday evening, twenty-eight minutes and a. 
half paii fix. 

* Dear Dumb, 

£ In fltort, to life no farther preface, 
if I fhould tell you that I liave feen a hackney- 
coachman, when he has come to fet down his 
fare, which has confided of two or three very 
fme ladies, hand them out, and falute every one 
of them with an air of familiarity, without giv- 

E By Steele. See note on T. N° 324, ad jinem . 

*** At Drury-lanc on Thurfday 061.2, Rule a Wife, and 
Haven Wife. JLeon, by Mr. Powell; Copper Captain, by 
Mr. Wilks; Eftifania, by Mrs. Oldfield; Cacafogo, by Mr* 
Bullock; Margaretta, by Mrs. Knight; Altea, by Mrs. Big"* 
»ell; and Old Woman, by Mrs. Norris.— Spc6t. in folio. 
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ing the lcaft offence, you would perhaps think 
me guilty of a gafconade. Hut to clear rnylelf 
from that imputation, and to explain this mat- 
ter to you, I affure you that there are many 
illuflrious youths within this city, who fre- 
quently recreate themfelves by d riving of a hack- 
ney-coach : but thole whom, above all others, 
I would recommend to you, are the young gen- 
tlemen belonging to the inns of court. We 
have, 1 think, about a dozen coachmen, who 
have chambers here in the Temple; and, as it 
is rcafonable to believe others will follow their 
example, we may perhaps in time (if it ihall he 
thought convenient) he drove to Weliminfter 
by our own fraternity, allowing every fifth per- 
fon to apply bis meditations this way, which is 
but a modefi computation, as the humour is 
now likely to take. It is to be hoped iikewife, 
that there are in the other nurleries of the law 
to he found a proportionable number of thole 
hopeful plants, fpringing up to the everlafting 
renown of their native country. Of how long 
Handing this humour has been, I know not. 
The firft time I had any particular reafon to 
take notice of it was about this time twelve- 
month, when being upon Iiampftead-heath 
with fome of thole lludious young men, who 
went thither purely for the lake of contempla- 
tion, nothing would ferve them but I muff, go 
through a courfe of this philofophy too ; and, 
being ever willing to embellifh rnylelf with any 
commendable qualification, it was not long ere 
they perfuaded me into the coach-box ; nor in- 
deed much longer, before I underwent the fate 

K 3 
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of my brother Phaeton ; for having drove about 
hf’t \ paces with pret ty good fuocefs, through my 
own natural lagacity, together with the good 
infractions of my tutors, who to give them 
th ir due, were on ail hands encouraging and 
alii (ting me in this lawks hie undertaking ; I fay, 
hr, having drove about is it y paces with pretty 
good f. live A, j mult needs be exercifing the 
lath, which the horfes relented fo ill from my 
lianas, that they gave a hidden itart, and there- 
by pitched mo directly upon my head, as I very 
well remember a bo sit half an hour afterwards, 
which not only deprived me of all the know- 
ledge 1 had gained for liity yards before, but 
had like to have broke my neck into the bar- 
gain. Alter fuel) atevere reprimand, you may 
imagine 1 was not very eatily prevailed with to 
make a fceond attempt ; and indeed, upon ma- 
ture deliberation, the whole feicncc teemed, at 
.leatt to me, to he iurrounded with to many dif- 
ficulties, that, notwit htta riding the unknown 
advantages which might have accrued to me 
thereby, I gave over all hopes of attaining it; 
and 1 believ e had never thought of it more, but 
that my memory has been lately re frothed by 
feeing tome of thole ingenious gentlemen ply in 
the open ti. reel's, one of which I taw receive fo 
fuitable a reward. to his labours, that though I 
know you are no friend to Rory-telling, yet 
I mutt beg leave to trouble you with this at 
large. 

About a fortnight fince, as I was diverting 
inyfelf with a pennyworth of walnuts at the 
Temple gate, a lively young fellow in a futlian 
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jacket {hot by me, beckoned a coach, and told 
the coachman he wanted to go as far as Chellea. 
They agreed upon the price, and this young 
gentleman mounts the coach-box ; the fellow, 
(taring at him, delired to know if he thou Id not 
drive until they were out of town. JSo, no, 
replied he. lie was then going; to climb up to 
him, but received another check, and was then 
ordered to get into the coach, or behind it, for 
that he wanted no inliructors ; “ but be lure, 
you dog you,” lays he, “ do not you bilk me.” 
The fellow thereupon lurrendered his whip, 
feratched his head, and crept into the coach. 
Having my fell* occalion to go into the Strand 
about the fame time, we darted both together ; 
but the 11 reel being very full of coaches, and he 
not fo able a coachman as perhaps lie imagined 
himlelf, 1 had loon got a little way before him ; 
often, however, having the curiolity to call: my 
eye back upon him, to obierve how he behaved 
himlelf in this high Ration ; which he did with 
great compolure, until he came to the pafs, 
which is a military term the brothers of the 
whip have given to the (trait at St. Clement’s 
church. When he was arrived near this place, 
where are always coaches in waiting, the coach- 
men began to fuck up the mufcles of tlieir 
cheeks, and to tip the wink upon each other, 
as if they had forne roguery in their heads, 
which I was immediately convinced of ; for he 
no fooner came within reach, but the firft of 
them with his whip took the exact dimenfion 
of his (boulders, which lie very ingenioully called 
■endorling : and indeed, I. mult lay, that every 

K 4 
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one of them took due care to endorfe him as he 
came through their hands. lie feemed at firti 
a little unealj under the operation, and was 
going in all hade to take the numbers of their 
coaches; but at length, by the mediation of the 
worthy gentleman in the coach, his wrath Mas 
afluaged, and he prevailed upon to purlue his 
journey ; though indeed I thought they had 
clapped fuch a fpoke in his wheel, ys had dis- 
abled him from being a coachman for that day 
at lead ; for 1 am only rnillaken, Mr. Spec, if 
fome of thole endorsements were not wrote 
with lb lirong a hand that they are Hill legible. 
Upon my inquiring the realbn of this unuiual 
falutaiion, they told me, that it was a cuftom 
among them, whenever they law a brother tot- 
tering or un (table in his pod, to lend him a 
hand, in order to fettle him again therein. For 
my part 1 thought their allegations but realbn- 
able, and fo marched off. Befides our coach- 
men, wo abound in divers other forts of ingeni- 
ous vobult youth, who, 1 hope, will not take it 
ill if I defer giving you an account of their l’e- 
veral recreations to another opportunity. In 
the mean time, if you would but hello w a little 
of your wholefome advice upon our coachmen, 
it might perhaps be a reprieve to lbme of their 
necks. As I underhand you have fevcral in- 
fpectors under you, if you would but fend one 
amongll us here in the Temple, I am perfuaded 
he would not want employment. But I leave 
this to your own conlideration, and am, Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

Moses Greene ag. 
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‘ P. S. I have heard our critics in the coftee- 
houfe hereabout talk mightily of the unity of 
time and place. According- to my notion of 
the matter, I have endeavoured at fomething 
like it in the beginning of my epiftle. 1 deiire 
to be informed a little as to that particular, lri 
my next I delign to give you fome account of 
excellent watermen, who are bred to the law, 
and far outdo the land ltudents above mentioned/ 

T h 


N" 499- Thurlday, October 2, 1712. 


Y imis wu is 

A Uvribm indulges Pints. Sat. i. 40* 

— — Y ou drive the jefl too far, 1 ) uyden. 

M y friend Will Honeycomb has told me, for 
about this half year, that he had a great mind 
to try his hand at a Spectator, and that he would 
fain have one of his writing in my works. This 
morning 1 received the following letter, which, 
after having readied fome little orthographi- 
cal millakes, I ihuil make a prefent of to the 
public. 

‘ Dear Spec, 

‘ I was about two nights ago in 
company with very agreeable young people of 
both fexes, where, talking of fome of your pa- 

h This paper, N°4f)8, is aferibed to Steele, being marked 
with a T, on which lignature tee the linal notes on JN° O’, 
+N° 7, and d'24. 
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pers which arc written on conjugal love, there 
arole a diijmte among us, w hether there were 
not more bad huihancis in the world than had 
wives. A gentleman, who was advocate for the 
ladies, took this occasion to tell us the iiory of 
a famous liege in Germany, which 1 have iince 
found related in my hiliorica! dictionary, after 
the follows tig manner. When t he emperor 
Conra-de the Third had hdleged Guelphus, duke 
•l .Bavaria, in the city ol llcnibcrg, the women, 
finding that the town could not pofhbly hold 
out long, petitioned the emperor that they 
might depart out of it, with Id much as each of 
them could carry. The emperor, know ing they 
could not convey away many of their die ft. s, 
granted them their petition: when the women, 
to his great furprife, came out of the piaee with 
every one her huihand upon her back. The 
emperor was fo moved at the light, that lie built 
into tears ; and, after lmvmg very much extolled 
the women for their conjugal alfection, gave the 
men to their wives, and received the duke into 
his favour. 

‘ The ladies did not a little triumph at this 
Rory, atking us at the fame time, whether in 
our coidcienccs we believed that the men in 
any town m Great Britain would, upon the 
fame oiler, and at the fame conjuncture, have 
loailen themfelves with t in ir wives ; or rather, 
whether they would not have been glad of fuch 
an opportunity to get rid of them ? To this my 
very good friend, Tom liJapperuit, who took 
upon him to be the mouth of our lex, re- 
plied, that they would be very much to blame if 
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they would not do the fame good office for the 
women, confidcring that their ltrength would 
be greater, and their burdens lighter. As we 
were amuting ourfelves with difeourfes of this 
nature, in order to pats away the evening, which 
now begins to grow tedious, we fell into that 
laudable and primitive diversion of queflions 
and commands. I was no fooner vetted with 
the regal authority, but 1. enjoined all the ladies, 
under pain of my difpleafure, to tell the com- 
pany ingenuouOy, in cafe they had been in the 
liege above mentioned, and had the fame offers 
made them as the good women of that place, 
what every one of them would have brought off 
with her, and have thought molt worth the 
laving? There were Several merry anfwers made 
to my (judiion, which entertained us until bed- 
time. This filled my mind with inch a huddle 
of ideas, that, upon my going to deep, I fell into 
the following dream. 

‘ l law a town of this ifland, which fhall he 
namelels, inverted on ever}' tide, and the inhabi- 
tants of it fo (t rained as to cry for quarter. The 
general refilled any other terms than thofe 
granted to the above-mentioned town of Ilenf- 
borg, namely, that the married women might 
come out with what they could bring along with 
them. Immediately the city-gates flew open, 
and a female proeeliion appeared, multitudes 
of the lex following one another in a row, 
and daggering under their refpeetive bur- 
dens. I took my Hand upon an eminence in 
the enemy’s camp, which was appointed for the 
general rendezvous of thefe female carriers. 
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being very dehrous to look into their feverai 
ladings. The (ir(t of them had a huge lack 
upon her (boulders, which (he fet down with 
great care. Upon the opening of it, when 1 
expelled to have i'een her huiband (hot out of 
it, I found it was filled with china-ware. The 
next appeared in a more decent figure, carrying 
a liandlome young fellow upon her back : i 
could not forbear commending the young wo- 
man for her conjugal afieftion, when, to my 
great furprife, 1 found that (he had left: the good 
man at home, and brought away her gallant. I 
fnw the third, at (bine difianoe, with a little 
withered face peeping over her (houlder, whom 
} could not fufpect for any but herfpoufe, until 
upon her letting him down ! heard her call him 
dear pug, and found linn to lie her favourite 
monkey. A fourth brought a huge bale of 
cards along with her ; and the fifth a Bolonia 
lap dog ; for her huiband, it feeins, being a very 
burly man, flic thought it would be lefs trouble 
for her to bring away little Cupid. The next was 
the wife of a rich u hirer, leaden with a hag of 
gold ; (he told us that her fpoule was very old, and 
by the courle of nature could not expect to live 
long ; and that to (hew her tender regards for 
him, Ihe had laved that which the poor man 
loved better than his life. The next came to- 
wards us with her (on upon her back, who, we 
were told, was the g rente It rake in the place, but 
fo much the mother’s darling, that (he left her 
huiband behind with a large family of hopeful 
fons and daughters, for the lake of this grace- 
lefs youth. 
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* It would be end lei’s to mention the leveral 
perlons, with their leveral loads, that appeared to 
me in this ft range vilion. AU the place about 
me was covered with packs of ribbons, brocades, 
embroidery, and ten thouland other materials, 
fullicient to have furnilhed a whole ftreet of 
toy-lhops. One of the women, having a huf- 
band, w ho was none of the heavielt, was bring- 
ing him olf upon her Ihoulders, at the lame time 
that Ihe carried a great bundle of danders lace 
under her arm ; but ending herfelf lb overloaden, 
that (he could not lave both of them, Ihe drop- 
ped the good man, and brought away the bun- 
dle. In Inert, I found but one imlbund among 
this great mountain of baggage, who w as a lively 
cobbler, that kicked and (purred all the while 
his wife was carrying him on, and, as it was 
laid, he had fcarce palled a day in his life with- 
out giving her the difcipliiie of the ft rap. 

4 I cannot conclude my letter, dear Spec, 
without telling thee one very odd whim in this 
my dream. I favv, methought, a dozen women 
employed in bringing off one man; I could not 
guefs who it fliould be, until upon his nearer 
approach I dilcovered thy Ihort phiz. The wo- 
men all declared that it was for the lake of thy 
works, and not thy perfon, that they brought 
thee olf, and that it was on condition that thou 
ftiouldft continue the Spectator. If thou thinkeft 
this dream will make a tolerable one, it is at thy 
fervice, from, 

Dear Spec, 

Thine, lleeping and waking, 

AVill Honeycomb/ 
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The ladies will fee by this letter what I have 
often told them, that YV ill is one of thole old- 
fafhioned men of wit and plea fare of the town, 
that {hews his parts by raillery on marriage, and 
one who has often tried his fortune that way 
■without liiccels. 1 cannot however difmifs tins 
letter, without obferving, that the true ftory on 
which it is built does honour to the fex, and that, 
in order to abufe them, the writer is obliged to 
have recourfe to dream and fiction. O * 


N° 500. Friday, October ,‘3, 17 V2. 


Hue fiat as arfjice feptem , 

ill tot idem j uveites ; et max gene rojq a e mmifquc : 
Quarite nunc, hub cat quam nojira fuperbia caufam . 

Ovid. Met. vi* 18 ‘ 2 . 

Seven ure my daughters of a form divine. 

With feven fair fons, an indelective line. 

Go, fools, coniider this, and alk the eaufe 
From which my pride its lirong prefumption draws. 

Croxal. 


* Sir, 

‘ You, who are fo well acquainted 
w ? ith the llory of Socrates, mult have read how, 
upon his making a difeourfe concerning love, he 

* By Addifon, dated it is fuppofed from his oflice. See 
final note on JN° 7. 

At Drury-lanc, G6t. 4, Hamlet. The part of Ham- 
let, by Mr. Wilks; Ophelia, by Mrs. Mountfort; the King, 
by Mr. Keene; Horatio, by Mr. Mills; Ghoft, by Mr. 
Booth; the Queen, by Mrs Knight; and the Grave-digger, 
by Mr. Johnlon. — Spcfet. in folio. 
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prefied his point with fo much (heed's, that all 
the bachelors in his audience took a ndo lotion 
to marry by the iirli opportunity, and that all 
the married men immediately took hori'e and 
gallopped home to their wives. I am apt to tlunk 
your dilcourfes, in which you have drawn lo 
many agreeable pictures of marriage, have had 
a very good effect this way in England. We 
are obliged to you, at lead, for hav ing taken oft' 
that fenlelefs ridicule, which for many years the 
witlings of the town have turned upon their 
fathers and mothers. For my own part, 1 was 
born in wedlock, and 1 do not care who knows 
it: for which reafon, among many others, 1 
Ihould look upon invfelf as a moil mfufferable 
coxcomb, did 1 endeavour to maintain that 
cuckoldom was infeparable from marriage, or to 
make ufe of halbund and wife as terms of re- 
proach. Nay, lir, 1 will go cue Hep further, and 
declare to you before the whole world, that I am 
a married man, and at the feme time 1 have fo 
much aflii ranee as not to be ashamed of what I 
have done. 

‘ Among the feveral pleasures that accompany 
this (tate of life, and winch you have defers bed 
in your former papers, there are two you have 
not taken notice of, and which are feldom call 
into the account, by thole who write on this 
1'u bj eft. You mull have obferved, in your (pe- 
culations on human nature, that nothing is more 
gratifying to the mind of man than power or 
dominion ; and this 1 think myfelf amply pcf- 
felled of, as 1 am the father of u family. 1 am 
perpetually taken up in giving out orders, in pre- 
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fcribing duties, in hearing parties, in adminiiter- 
ing jultice, and in diftribuling rewards and pu- 
nithments. To fpeak in the language of the 
centurion, I lay unto one, go, and he goeth ; 
and to another, come, and he cometh ; and to 
my fervant, do tins, and he doeth it. In fliort, 
lir, I look upon my family as a patriarchal fove- 
reignty, in which I am niyfelf both king and 
priolt. Ail great governments are nothing die 
but clutters of thele little private royalties, and 
therefore I conlider the matters of families as 
fmall deputy-governors prdiding over the feveral 
little parcels and divitions of their fellow fub- 
jects. As 1 take great plcafure in the adminil- 
tration of my government in particular, to I 
look upon myfelf not only as a more ufeful* 
but as a much greater and happier man than 
any bachelor in England of my rank and con- 
dition. 

‘ There is another accidental advantage in 
marriage, which has hkewiie fallen to my flea re ; 
1 mean the having a multitude of children. 
Thele I cannot but regard as very great blefi- 
ings. When 1 tee my little troop before me, I 
rejoice in the additions which 1 have made to 
in v fpecies, to my country, and to my religion, 
in having produced Inch a number of reufonuble 
creatures, citizens, and Chrillians. I am pleated 
to lee my fell thus perpetuated ; and as there is 
no production comparable to that of a human 
creature, I am more proud of having been the 
occalion of ten Inch glorious productions, than 
if I had built a hundred pyramids at my own 
expence, or publiilied as many volumes of the 
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fined wit and learning. In what a beautiful 
light has tlie holy fcripture reprefented Abdon, 
one of the judges of iirael, w ho had forty Ions 
and thirty grand funs, that rode on threefcore and 
ten afs-colts, according to the magnificence of 
the eadern countries? How mud the heart of 
the old man rejoice, w hen he law fuel) a beauti- 
ful proeefiion of his own defendants. Inch a 
numerous cavalcade of his own railing ? For my 
own part, I can lit in my own parlour with 
great content, when I take a review of half a 
dozen of my little boys mounting upon hobby- 
liorfes, and of as many little girls tutoring their 
babies, each of them endeavouring to excel the 
red, and to do fomething that may gain my fa- 
vour and approbation. 1 cannot quedion but 
he who has blelled me with lb many children, 
will adifi my endeavours in providing for them. 
There is one thing 1 am able to give each of 
them, which is a virtuous education. I think 
it is fir Francis Bacon's obfervation, that in a 
numerous family of children, the elded is often 
lpoiled by the profpebt of an edate, and the 
youngeft by being the darling of the parents; 
but that fome one or other in the middle, who 
has not perhaps been regarded, has made his way 
in the world, and over-topped the red. It is 
my bufinefs to implant in every one of my chil- 
dren the fame feeds of indudry, and the fame 
honed principles. By this means I think I have 
a fair chance, that one or other of them may 
grow confiderable in fome or other way of life, 
whether it be in the army, or in the fleet, in 
trade, or any of the three learned profeflions; 
Vol. VII. L 
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for you mud know, fir, that from long experi- 
ence and oblervation, I am perfuaded of what 
feems a paradox to moft of thole with whom I 
converfe, namely, that a man who has many 
children, and gives them a good education, is 
more likely to raife a family, than he who has 
but one, notwithfianding he leaves him his 
whole eliatc. For this realon 1 cannot forbear 
amuling myfelf with finding out a general, an 
admiral, or an alderman of London, a divine, a 
phylician, or a lawyer, among my little people 
who are now perhaps in petticoats; and when I" 
foe the motherly airs of my little daughters 
when they are playing with their puppets, I 
cannot but flatter myfelf that their huibands 
and children will be happy in the pofieflion of 
fitch wives and mothers. 

‘ If you are a father, you will not perhaps 
think this letter impertinent ; but if you are a 
tingle man, you will not know the meaning of 
it, and probably throw it into the fire. What- 
ever you determine of it, you may allure your- 
I’elf that it comes from one who is 

Your mofl humble fervant, 

and weil-wifher, 

O’ 1 Fin log amus." 


k liy Steele. SjuCt. in folio, and editions of 17 1C in 8vo. 
and tCnio. See final note to N° ‘JC4, ouT. 
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Durum; fed levins fit patient id. 

Qmcquid corrigere cji tufas. lion. 1. Od. \\i\. l[). 

Fis hard : but when we needs mull bear, 

Enduring patience makes tin; burden light. Creech. 

As I’o me of tbe fineft compositions among the 
ancients are in allegory, I have endeavoured, in 
leveral of my papers, to revive that way of writ- 
ing, and hope I have not; been altogether un- 
fuccefsful in it; for I find there is always a great 
demand for thole particular papers, and cannot 
but oblerve that leveral authors have endea- 
voured of late to excel in works of this nature. 
Among thele, I do not know any one who has 
fuccecded better than a very ingenious gentle- 
man, to whom 1 am obliged for the following 
piece, and who was the author of the vilion in 
the 46’0th paper. 

How are we tortured with the abience of 
what we covet to pollefs, when it appears to be 
loft to us ! W hat excuriions does the foul make 
in imagination after it ! and how does it turn 
into itfelf again, more foolilhly fond and de- 
jebted at the dilappointmcnt ! Our grief, inftead 
oi having recourle to real’on, which might re- 
ftrain it, fearches to find a further nouriihment. 
It calls upon memory to relate the leveral pal- 
lages and circumftances of fatisfaciion which we 
formerly enjoyed ; the pleafures we purchafed 
by thole riches that are taken from us ; or the- 

L £ 
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power and fplendour of our departed honours ; 
or the voice, the words, the looks, the temper, 
and affections of our friends that are deceafed. 
It needs mull happen from hence that the paf- 
fion ihould often llvell to inch a tize as to bur It 
the heart which contains ii, if time did not 
make tiiefe circumliances let’s it rone; and lively, 
lb that reufon Ihould become a more equal 
match for the paflion, or if another delire which 
becomes more prefent did not overpower them 
with a livelier reprelbntation. Thefe are thoughts 
which 1 had when 1 fell into a kind of vition 
upon this i’ubject:, and may therefore Hand for 
a proper introduction to a relation of it. 

I found myfelf upon a naked IViore, with 
company whole attlieted countenances witnefted 
their conditions. lie to re us flowed a water, 
deep, lilent, and called the River of Tears, 
which iffuing from two fountains on an upper 
ground, encompaiied an itland that lay before 
us. The boat which plied in it was old and 
(battered, having been fometimes overlet by the 
impatience and hafte oflingle paflcngers to ar- 
rive at the other tide. This immediately was 
brought to us by Misfortune who lleers it, and 
we were all preparing to take our places, when 
there appeared a woman of a mild and compofed 
behaviour, who began to deter us from it, by 
n prelenting the dangers which would attend 
our voyage. Hereupon fome who knew her 
for Patience, and fome of thofe too who until 
then cried the loudeft, were perluaded by her, 
and returned back. The re 11 of us went in, 
and Ihe (wliofe good-nature would not luffer 
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her to forfake perfons in trouble) defired leave 
to accompany us, that (he might at lead ad mi- 
ni fter fome l'mall comfort or advice while we 
failed. We were no fooner embarked but the 
boat was p allied off, the Iheet was fpread; and 
being filled with fighs, which are the winds of 
that country, we made a pailage to the farther 
bank, through ieveral difficulties, of which the 
mod of us feemed utterly regardlefs. 

W hen we landed, we perceived the ifland to 
be ftrangely overcaft with fogs, which no bright- 
nefs cotild pierce, fo that a kind of gloomy hor- 
ror fat always brooding over it. This had fomc- 
thing in it very lliocking to eafy tempers, info- 
much that l’ome others, whom Patience had by 
this time gained over, left us here, and privily 
conveyed themfelves round the verge of the 
illand to find a ford by which llie told them they 
might efcape. 

f or my part, I ftill went along with thofe 
who were for piercing into the center of the 
place ; and, joining ourf elves to others whom 
w'e found upon the fame journey, w r e marched 
folemnly as at a funeral, through bordering 
hedges of rofemary, and through a grove of 
yew-trees, which love to overfhadow tombs and 
flourifh in church-yards. Here we heard on 
every fide the wailings and complaints of feveral 
of the inhabitants, who had caft themfelves dif- 
confolately at the feet of trees ; and as we 
chanced to approach any of thefe, we might 
perceive them wringing their hands, beating 
their breafts, tearing their hair, or after fome 
other manner vifibly agitated with vexation. 

L 3 
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Our forrows were heightened by the influence 
of what we heard and law, and one of our num- 
ber was wrought up to fueh a pitch of wild nets, 
as to talk of hanging himfelf upon a bough 
which fliot temptingly acrols the path we tra- 
velled in ; but he was reft rained from it by the 
kind endeavours of our above-mentioned com- 
panion. 

We had now gotten into the moll dully blent 
part of the ifland, and by the redoubled founds 
of lighs, which made a doleful whittling in the 
branches, the thicknefs of air, which occVilioned 
faintilh refpiration, and the violent throbbings 
of heart which more and more affected us, we 
found that we approached the Grotto of Grief. 
It was a wide, hollow, and melancholy cave, 
funk deep in a dale, and watered by rivulets 
that had a colour between red and black. 
Thefe crept flow and half congealed amongft 
its windings, and mixed their heavy murmurs 
with the echo of groans that rolled through all 
the paflages. In the molt retired parts of it 
fat the doleful being herlelf; the path to her 
was brewed with goads, (tings, and thorns; and 
her throne on which Use fat was broken into a 
rock, with ragged pieces pointing upwards for 
her to lean upon. A heavy mill hung above 
her; her head opp relied with it reclined upon her 
arm. Thus did (he reign over her difconfolale 
fuhjects, full of herlelf to liupidity, in eternal 
penfivenefs, and the profoundelt lilence. On 
one tide of her Hood Dejection juft dropping 
into a lwoon, and Paleneis walling: to a Ike- 
ieton ; on the other fide were Care inwardly 
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tormented with imaginations, anti Anguifh ful- 
lering outward troubles to fuck the blood from 
her heart in the ihape of vultures. The whole 
vault had a genuine difmalnels in it, which a 
few feattered lamps, whole blueiih flames arole 
and funk in their urns, difcovercd to our eves 
with increafe. Some of us fell down, ov ercome 
and fpent with what they fullered in the wav, 
and were given over to thofe tormentors that 
ltood on either hand of the prefence ; others, 
galled and mortified with pain, recovered the 
entrance, where Patience, whom we had left 
behind, was (till waiting to receive us. 

With her (whole company was now become 
more grateful to us by the want we had found 
of her) we winded round the grotto, and al- 
cended at the back of it, out of the mournful 
dale in whole bottom it lay. On this eminence 
we halted, by her advice, to pant for breath ; 
and lifting our eyes, which until then were fixed 
downwards, felt a fallen fort of latisfiuT.ion, in 
oblerving through the fhades what numbers had 
entered the ifland. This fatisiluStion, which 
appears to have ill-nature in it, was exculeable, 
becaule it happened at a time when we were 
too much taken up with our own concern, to 
have refpecl to that of others; and therefore we 
did not confide r them as fullering, hut ourfelves 
as not fuflering in the moli forlorn eftate. It 
had alfo the ground-work of humanity and 
compaflion in it, though the mind was then too 
dark and too deeply engaged to perceive it ; but 
as we proceeded onwards, it began to dilcover 

I. 4 
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itfelf and from oblerving that others were un- 
happy, we came to queftion one another, when 
it was that we met, and what were the fad oc- 
cahons that brought us together. 'Then we 
heard our i lories, and compared them, we mu- 
tually gave and received pity, and lb by degrees 
became tolerable company. 

A conlidcreble part of the troublefomc road 
was thus deceived ; at length the openings 
among the trees grew larger, the air leemed 
thinner, it lay with lei’s opprellion upon us, and 
we could now and t hen adeem tracks in it of a 
lighter greynels like the breakings of day, fhort 
in duration, much enlivening, and called in that 
country gleams of amufement. Within a iliort 
while thefe gleams began to appear more fre- 
quent, and then brighter ai d of a longer conti- 
nuance; the lighs that hitherto filled the air 
with lb much dolefulnels, altered to the found 
of common breezes, and in general the horrors 
of the island were abated. 

W hen we had arrived at lull at the ford by 
which we were to pals out, we met with tholb 
falh’onable mourners who had been ferried over 
along with us, and who, being unwilling to go 
as far as we, bad coalled by the fnore to find 
the place where they waited our coming ; that 
by Ihewing themlelves to the woild only at the 
time when we did, they might l’eem alfo to 
have been among the troubles of the grotto. 
Here the waters that rolled on the other tide fo 
deep and lilent were much dried up, and it was 
an ealier matter for us to wade over. 

The river being eroded, we were received 
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upon the further bank, by our friends ami ac- 
quaintance, whom Comfort had brought out to 
congratulate our appearance in the world again. 
Some of thele blamed us for Raying fo long 
away from them, others advifed us a gain ft all 
temptations of going back again ; every one was 
cautious not to renew our trouble, by aiking 
any particulars of the journey ; and all concluded 
that in a cafe of fo much melancholy and af- 
fliction, we could not have made choice of a 
litter companion than Patience. Here Patience, 
appearing ferene at her praifes, delivered us over 
to Comfort. Comfort finiled at his receiving 
the charge ; immediately the Iky purpled on 
that fide to which he turned, and double day 
at once broke in upon me 1 . 


N° oU'2. Monday, October (>, 1712. 


Mr///}. s\ prjiw, profit, oh fit , nil xidrr/t i/ifi quod ///hail. 

Tku. llcaut. Act. iv. Sc. 1. 

Better or worfe, profitable or difadvantageou.s, they fee no- 
thing but what they lift. 

Wni’jsr men read, they talle the matter with 

*/ 

which they are entertained, according as their 
own rdpettivC ftudies and inclinations have 
prepared them, and make their reflections ac- 
cordingly. Some, pending Roman writers, 
would find in them whatever the Object of 
the difeourfes were, parts which implied the 
grandeur of that people in their warfare, or their 


1 This payer, N° oOi, was written by Dr. Thomas Parnell. 
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politics. As for rny part, who am a mere Spec- 
tator, 1 drew this morning conclufions of their 
eminence in what 1 think great, to wit, in hav- 
ing worthy fentiments, from the reading a co- 
mody of Terence. The play was the Self-tor- 
mentor. It is from the beginning to the end a 
perfect picture of human life, but I did not ob- 
l'erve in the whole one patlage that could raife a 
laugh. How well-difpofed muff, that people be, 
who could be entertained with fatisfaftion by fo 
fober find polite mirth ? in the firft: feene of the, 
comedy, when one of the old men accufes the 
other of impertinence for inlerpoling in his af- 
fairs, heanfwers, I am a man, and cannot help 
feeling any forrow that can arrive at man" 1 / It 
is laid this lenience was received with an uni- 
verial applaufe. There cannot be a greater 
argument of the general good underftanding of 
a people, than a hidden confent to give their 
approbation of a fentiment w hich has no emo- 
tion in it . If it were fpoken with never fo great 
(kill in the actor, the manner of uttering that 
lenience could have nothing in it which could 
Itrike any but people of the greateft humanity, nay 
people elegant and lkilful in obfervations upon 
it. It is poflible he might have laid his hand on 
his brealt, and with a winning infinuatioii in his 
countenance, exprefled to his neighbour that he 
was a man who made his cafe his own ; yet I 
will engage a player in Covent-garden might 


X* 


Homo fumy et nihil kwnanum a me aliemnn pulo* 

I am a man ; and all calamities 

That touch humanity^, come home to me, Col>JAN. 
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hit fuch an attitude a thouiand tunes before lie 
would have been regarded. I have heard that 
a minifier of date in the reign of (jiieen Eliza- 
beth had all manner of books and ballads" 
brought to him, of what kind foever, and took 
great notice how much they took with the peo- 
ple; upon which he would, and certainly might, 
very well judge of their p relent dilpolitions, and 
the molt proper way of applying them accord- 
ing to his own purpofes. What paffes on the 
.ftage, and the reception it meets with from the 
audience, is a very ufeful i nit nation of this 
kind. According to what you may obferve on 
our ftage, you fee them often moved fo dire idly 
againft all common fenfe and humanity, that 
you would be apt to pronounce us a. nation of 
lavages, ft cannot lie called a miltake of what 
is pleafant, but the very contrary to it is what 
moll allured ly takes with them. The other 
night an old woman carried off with a pain in 
her fide, with all the diltortions and anguifh of 
countenance which is natural to one in that 
condition, was laughed and clapped oil' the 
Huge. Terence’s comedy, which I am fpeaking 
of, is indeed written as if he hoped to pi cafe 
none but fuch as had as good a talk* as himfelf. 
I could not but reflect upon the natural descrip- 
tion of the innocent young woman made by the 
fervant to his mailer. ‘ When i came to the 

n ‘ I knew/ fays an ingenious and a fine writer, ‘ a very 
wife, man who believed, that if a man were permitted to make 
all the ballads, lie need not care win.* dumid make the laws ol 
a nation.’ Political Works of Andrew Fletcher, dip Lend 
1737, p. 372. 
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houfe,’ faid he, ‘ an old woman opened the door, 
and I followed her in, becaufe 1 could, by en- 
tering upon them unawares, better obierve what 
was your in ill refs s ordinary manner of fpending 
her time, the only way of judging any one’s 
inclinations and genius, i found her at her 
needle in a lort of fecund mourning, which die 
wore for an aunt (lie had lately loll. She had 
nothing on but what iheved xhe d refled only 
for herielf. Her hair hung negligently about 
her ihoulders. She had none of the arts with 
which others ufe to let thenvfelves off, but had 
that negligence of perfon which is remarkable 
in thole who are careful of their minds. Then 
{lie had a maid who was at work near her that 
was a flail era, becaufe her miltrels was carelefs; 
which I take’ to be another argument of your 
fecuritv in her : for the go-betweens of women 
of intrigue are rewarded too well to be dirty. 
When you were named, and 1 told her you de- 
iived to fee her, ihe threw down her work for 
joy, covered her lace, and decently hid her tears.’ 
He mult: be a very good abler, and draw atten- 
tion rather from his own chandler than the 
words of the author, that could gain it among 
us for this fpeech, though lo full of nature anil 
good fenfe. 

The intolerable folly and confidence of play- 
ers putting in words of their own, does in a 
great mcafurc feed the abiiird talte of the au- 
dience. But however that is, it is ordinary for 
a duller of coxcombs to take up the houfe to 
thenilblves, and equally infill t both the abtors 
and the company. Thele lavages, who want 
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all manner of regard and deference to the red 
of mankind, come only to (hew themfelves to 
ns, without any other purpofe than to let us 
know they defpife us. 

The grofs of an audience is compofed of two 
forts of people, thofe who know no pieafure but 
of the body, and thofe who improve or com- 
mand corporeal pleafures, by the addition of tine 
lentirnents of the mind. At prelent the intel- 
ligent part of the company are wholly fubdued 
by the infurrections of thofe who ‘know no (a- 
tis factions but what they have in common with 
all other animals. 

This is the reafon that when a feene tending 
to procreation is afted, you fee the whole pit in 
fuch a chuckle, and old letcliers, with mouths 
open,» (hire at the Joofe gedicuiations on the 
dage with ihameful earncdneis ; when the 
j uded pi6tures of human hie in its calm dignity, 
and the p rope red lentirnents for the conduct of 
it, pal's by like mere narration, as conducing 
only to fomewlmt much belter which is to 
come after. I have fecn the wiiolo houfe at 
fome times in fo proper a difpoiition, that in- 
deed I have trembled for the boxes, and feared 
the entertainment would end in a reprefentation 
of the rape of the Sabines. 

I would not be underdood in this talk to argue 
that nothing is tolerable on the iiage but what 
lias an immediate tendency to the promotion of 
virtue. On the contrary, 1 can allow, provided 
there is nothing againd the intered of virtue, 
and is not ofieniive to good manners, that things 
of an indifferent nature may be reprefented. 
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For this reafon V have no exception to the well- 

drawn rufticities in the Country Wake; and 

there is fomolhing lo miracuiouily pleafant in 

Hogget’s ° acting the awkward triumph and 

comic jbrrow of Hob in different circumiiances, 

that i lliall not be able to Ray away whenever 
* » */ •>' 

it is atted. All that vexes me is, that the gal- 
lantry of taking the cudgels for Gloucefterlhire, 
with the pride of heart in tucking himfelf up, 
and taking aim at his adverfary, as well as the 
other’s proteftation in the humanity of low ro- 
mance, that he could not promife the Yquire to 
break Hob’s head, but lie would, if he could, 
doit in love; then flourilh and begin: I lay 
what vexes me is, that Jueh excellent touches 
as thele, as well as the Yquire ’s being out of all 
patience at Hob’s fuccefs, and venturing him- 
lelf into the crowd, are circumiiances hardly 
taken notice of, and the height: of the jelt is 
only in the Aery point that heads are broken. 
I am confident, were there a lcer.e written, 
wherein Pinkethman fhould break his leg by 
wreitling with Bullock, and Dicky come in to 
let it, without one word laid but what lliould 
be according to the exact rules of furgery in 
making this extenlion, and binding up his leg, 
the whole houfe lliould be in a roar of applaule 
at the diliembled anguilh of the patient, the 
help given by him who threw him down, and 
the handy addrels and arch looks of the furgeon. 
To enumerate the entrance of ghofts, the em- 

° Hogget acted the part of Hob in a farce called The 
Country Wake, added to the. play-advertifement for U6t. 2, 
N® 499, ad Jinan. 
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battling of armies, the noife of heroes in love, 
with a thoufand other enormities, would be to 
trunfgrefs the bounds of this paper, for which 
realon it is poflible they may have hereafter dif- 
tinet difeourfes ; not forgetting - any of the au- 
dience who flmil fet up for actors, and interrupt 
the play on the Rage : and players who ihall 
prefer the applaufe of fools, to that of the rea- 
fo nable part of the company. T '* 

POSTSCRIPT to SPECTATOR, N° 50 e. 

N. B. There are in the play of the Self-Tormentor 
of Terence, which is allowed a molt excell cut comedy, 
fevcral incidents which would draw tears from any 
man of fenfe, and not one which would move his 
laughter.- — Spcct. in folio, N°521. 

This fpeculation, N°. 502, is controverted in the 
Guard. N°. 5.9, by a writer under the fictitious name 
of John Lizard; perhaps Dr. Edw. Voting. 

r This paper, N°50C, is afcrlbed to Steele. See the final 
note to N° 324, on the lignature T ; and N° O', note adftneni, 
on Steele’s tignafaures . 

At the Theatre-royal in Drury lane, on Weduefday, 
Oct. 8, The Spaniflr Friar. The l'riar, by Mr. Bullock; 
Lorenzo, hy Air. Wilks; Gomez, by Mr. Norris ; Klvira, 
by Mrs. Oldfield ; Torifmond, by Mr. Powell : Berlran, by 
Mr. Mills ; Raymond, by Mr. Bowman ; Pedro, by Mr, 
BickerftafF. — Spect. in folio. 
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N° 503. Tuefday, October 7, 1712. 


De/co omnes dehinc ex unirno mulieres. 

Ter. Eun. Act. ii. Sc. 3. 

From henceforward I blot out of iny thoughts all me- 
mory of womankind. 

4 Mr. Spectator, 

‘ You have often mentioned with 
great vehemence and indignation the inilboha- 
viour of people at church ; but I am at prelent 
to talk to you on that fubject, and complain to 
you of one, whom at the lame time 1 know not 
what to accule of, except it be looking too well 
there, and diverting the eyes of the congregation 
to that one object. However J have this to lay, 
that the might have Itaid at her own parilh, and 
not come to perplex thole who are otherwise 
intent upon their duly. 

‘ Lalt Sunday was 1‘even-night 1 went into a 
church not far from London-bndge : but I wilh 
I had been contented to go to my own parilh, I 
am lure it had been better forme ; 1 lay I went 
to church thither, and got into a pew very near 
the pulpit. 1 had hardly been accommodated 
with a feat, before there entered into the aide 
a young lady in the very bloom of youth and 
beauty, and drelled in the molt elegant manner 
imaginable. Her form was fuch that it engaged 
the eyes of the whole congregation in an in- 
ftant, and mine among the reft. Though we 
were all thus fixed upon her, llie was not in the 
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load out of countenance, or under file lead: 
diforder, though unattended by any one, and not 
feeming to know particularly where to place 
herfelf. However iVie had not in the leaft a 
confident afpe£t, but moved on with the moft 
graceful mode liy, every one making way until 
flie came to a feat juft over-againft that in which 
I was placed. The deputy of the ward lat in 
that pew, and (lie flood oppofile to him, and at 
a glance into the feat, though (he did not appear 
the ieaft acquainted with the gentleman, Mas let 
in, with a confufion that fpoke much admiration 
at the novelty of the thing. The fervice im- 
mediately began, and (lie com poled herfelf for it 
with an air of fo much good nets and fweetnefs, 
that the contelfion which (lie uttered, fo as to be 
heard where we fat, appeared an aft of humilia- 
tion more than flic had occafion for. The truth 
is, her bcanty had fomething fo innocent, arul 
yet fofublime, that we all gazed upon her like a 
phantom. None of the pictures which wo be- 
hold of the heft Italian painters, have any thing 
like the fpirit which appeared in her counte- 
nance, at the different fentiments exprefied in 
the ibveral parts of divine fervice. That grati- 
tude and joy tit a thankfgiving, that lowlinefs 
and for row at the prayers for the fick and dif- 
trefled, that triumph at the paffages which gave 
in fiances of the divine mercy, which appeared 
rel'petlively in her af peft, will be in my memory 
to my lafl hour. I p rote (l to you, fir, fhe 
lufpended the devotion of every one around her: 
and the eafe flie did every thing with, loon dil- 
petied the churlilh diflike and hefitation ip 
Vol. VII. . M 
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approving what is excellent, too frequent among 
us, to a general attention and entertainment in 
obl’erving her behaviour. All the while that we 
were gazing at her. Die took notice of no objedt 
about her, but had an art of teeming awkwardly 
attentive, whatever die her eyes were acciden- 
tally thrown upon. One thing indeed was par- 
ticular, ilie (tood the whole l'ervice, and never 
kneeled or tat : I do not quetiion but that it was 
to {hew herlelf with the greater advantage, and 
let forth to better grace her hands and arms, 
lifted up with the molt ardent devotion ; and 
her bol’oin, the fairelt that was ever feen, bare 
to obfervation ; while the, you muft think, 
knew nothing of the concern Ihe gave others, 
any other than as an example of devotion, that 
threw herlelf out, without regard to drefs or 
garment, all contrition, and loole of all worldly 
regards, in ecftaly of devotion. Well ; now the 
organ was to play a voluntary, and llie was fo 
Ikiilld in malic, and 1b touched with it, that ihe 
kept time not only with lome motion of her 
head, but alfo with a different air in her counte- 
nance. When the niuiic was llrong and bold, 
{he looked exalted, but lerious ; when lively and 
airy, lne was finding and gracious ; when the 
notes were more loft and languilhing, ihe was 
kind and full of pity. When ihe had now 
made it vilible to the whole congregation, by 
her motion and ear, that ihe could dance, 

and ihe wanted now only to inform us that ihe 

%/ t 

could ling too ; when the plklm was given out, 
her voice was diftinguilhed above all the reft, or 
rather people did not exert their own, in order to 
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hear her. Never was any heard fo fwcet and lb 
ltrong. The organift obferved it, and he thought 
fit to play to tier only, and Ihe fwelled every 
note, when lhe found lhe had thrown us all 
out, and had the lull verle to herfelf in fuch a 
manner as the whole congregation was intent 
upon her, in the fame manner as we fee in the 
cathedrals they are on the perfon who fings 
alone the anthem. Well, it came at lalt to the 
fermon, and our young lady would not lofe her 
part in that neither ; for lhe fixed her eye upon 
the preacher, and as he laid any thing die ap- 
proved, with one of Charles Mather’s fine tablets 
fhe let down the lenience, at once (hewing her 
fine hand, the gold pen, her readmels in writing, 
and her judgment in chooling what to write. 
To fum up what I intend by this long and par- 
ticular account, I appeal to you, whether it is 
reafonable that fuch a creature as this lliall come 
from a janty part of the town, and give herlelf 
fuch violent airs, to the ditturbance of an inno- 
cent and inoiienlive congregation, with her fub- 
limities. The fact, I allure vou, was as 1 have 
related; but 1 had like to have forgot another 
very conliderable particular. As loon as church 
was done, fhe immediately Hepped out of her 
pew, and fell into the lined piity-patty air, for- 
footh, wonderfully out of countenance, tolling 
her head up and down, as 11 ie 1'wam along the 
. body of the church. 1, with leverai others of the 
inhabitants, followed her out, and law her hold 
up her fan to an hackney-coach at a ddtance, 
who immediately came up to her, and lhe, 
whipping into it with great nimblenefs, pulled 

M2 
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the door Willi a bowing mien, as if Ihe had been 
ufed to a better glafs. She find aloud, “ You 
know where to go,” and drove off. Joy this 
time the belt of the congregation was at the 
cl) urch-door, and 1 could hear ionic lay, “ A 
very line lady others, “ I’ll warrant you, Ihe is 
no better than ihe fhould he and one very 
wile old lady laid, the ought to have been taken 
up. Mr. .Spectator, I think this matter lies 
wholly before you : for the offence does not 
come under any law, though it is apparent this 
creature came among u.s only to give herfelf 
airs, and enjoy her full living in being admired. 
I deli re you would print tins, that Ihe may be 
confined to her own parifh ; for J can allure you 
there is no attending any thing elle in a place 
where Ihe is a novelty. She has been talked of 
among us ever iince under the name of “ the 
phantom but I would ad vile her to come no 
more ; for there is fo ftrong a party made by the 
women again!! her, that the muff expect they 
will not be excelled a fecond time in fo out- 
rageous a manner, without doing her l’ome in- 
fult. Young women, who affiime after this 
rate, and aliebt expoling them lei vcs to view in 
congregations at the other end of the town, are 
not lb milchievous, hecaulb they are rivalled by 
more of the fame ambition, w ho will not let the 
reft of the company he particular : hut in the 
name of the whole congregation where I was, 1 
delire you to keep theft agreeable dilturbances 
out of the city, where fobriety of manners is (till 
preferred, and all glaring and oftenlatious beha- 
viour, even in things laudable, difcouutenanced. 
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I wifh you may never fee the phantom, and 
am, 

Sir, 

Your mod humble Tenant, 
T' 1 Ralph Wonder/ 


N° 504. Wednefday, October 8, 1712. 


JLepus tide es y el pufpamentum anaris. 

TBW.Eun.Act.iu.Sc. I. 

You are a hare yourfelf, and want dainties, forfooth. 


It is a great convenience to thole who want 
wit to furnilh out a compilation, that there is 
fomething or other in all companies where it is 
wanted fubflituted in its head, which, ac- 
cording to their tafte, does the buiinefs as well. 
Of this nature is the agreeable paftime in coun- 
try-halls of crofs purpofes, queftions and com- 
mands, and the like. A little fuperior to thefe 
are thofe who can play at crambo, or cap verfes. 
Then above them are l’uch as can make verfes, 
that is, rhyme ; and among thofe who have the 
Latin tongue, fuch as ule to make wlmt they 
call golden verfes. Commend me all’o to thofe 
who have not brains enough for any of thefe 
exercifes, and yet do not give up their preten- 
tions to mirth. Thefe can flap you on the back 

s By Steele. See the fequel, N° 515; and N°324, not* 
td Jitiem, oa the iignature T. 
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unawares, laugh loud, alk you how you do with 
a twang on your lhoulders, fay you are dull to- 
day, and laugh a voluntary to put you in hu- 
mour ? not to mention the laborious way among 
the minor poets, of making things come into 
fuch and fucli a fliape, as that of an egg, an 
hand, an axe, or any thing that nobody had ever 
thought on before for that purpole, or which 
would have coft them a great deal of pains to 
accomplilh if they did r . But all tliefe methods, 
though they are mechanical, and may be arrived 
at with the fmalleft capacity, do not ferve an 
honeft gentleman who wants wit for his or- 
dinary occaiions ; therefore it is abfolutely ne- 
cefiary that the poor in imagination fliould have 
fomething which mav be fcrviceable to them at 
all hours upon all common occurrences. That 
which we call punning is therefore greatly af- 
fected by men of final! intellects. Thele men 
need not be concerned with you for the whole 
fentence ; but if they can lay a quaint thing, or 
bring in a word which founds like any one 
word you have fpoken to them, they can turn 
the dilcourfe, or diftraCt you fo that you cannot 
go on, and by confequence, if they cannot be as 
witty as you are, they can hinder your being 
any wittier than they are. Thus, if you talk of 
a candle, he ( can deaf with you ; and if you alk 
him to help you to feme bread, a punfter fliould 
think himfelf very ‘ ill-bred’ if he did not ; and 
if he is not as * well-bred’ as yourfelf, he hope:? 

A 

f See Tat. >vith notes, Vol. i. N° 12, and note ; Spe6L 
Vol. i. 47.i <m biters. 
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for, * grains’ of allowance. If you do not under- 
fland that lafl fancy, you muft recolle6t .that 
bread is made of grain ; and fo they go on for 
ever, without poflibility of being exhaufled. 

There are another kind of people of imall fa- 
culties, who fupply want of wit with want of 
breeding ; and becaufe women are both by na- 
ture and education more offended at any thing 
which is immodeft than we men are, thefe are 
ever harping upon things they ought not to al- 
lude to, and deal mightily in double meanings. 
Every one’s own obfervation will fuggeltinflances 
enough of this kind, without my mentioning 
any ; for your double moaners are dilperfed up 
and down through all parts of the town or city, 
where there are anv to offend, in order to let off 
themfelves. Thefe men are mighty loud laugh- 
ers, and held very pretty gentlemen with the 
fillier and unbred part of womankind. But 
above all already mentioned, or any who ever 
were, or ever can be in the world, the happiefl 
and fureft to be pleafant, are a fort of people 
whom w r e have not indeed lately heard much of, 
and thole are your ‘ biters/ 

A biter is one who tells you a thing you have 
no reafon to difbelieve in itlelf, and perhaps has 
given you, before he bit you, no reafon to dif- 
believe it for his faying it ; and if you give him 
credit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that 
he has deceived you. In a word, a biter is one 
who thinks you a fool, becaufe you do not think 
him a knave. This defcription of him one may 
infill upon to be a juft one ; for what ell’e but a 
degree of knavery is it, to depend upon deceit for 

^1 4 
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what you gain of another, be it in point of wit, 
or intereft, or any thing eife? 

This way of w it is called ‘ biting’, by a meta- 
phor taken from beads of prey, which devour 
harmlds and unarmed animals, and look upon 
them as their food wherever they meet them, 
'[’he (harpers about town very iugenioufly under- 
ftood themfelves to be to the undeligning part of 
mankind w hat foxes are to lambs, and therefore 
ufed the word biting to exprels any exploit 
wherein they had over-readied any innocent and 
inadvertent man of his purle. Thefe rafeals of 
late years have been the gallants of the town, 
and carried it with a faihionabie haughty air, to 
the dilcouragement of modefty, and all honed 
arts. Shallow fops, who are governed by tho 
eye, and admire every thing that bruts in vogue, 
took up from the (harpers the phrale of biting, 
and uii’d it upon aii occafious, either to difown 
any nordeidieal (iuil they (houid talk them (dyes, 
or evade the force of w hat was realbnably faiu by 
others. ’J hus, when one of thefe cunning crea- 
tures was entered into a debate with you, whe- 
ther it was practicable in the prefent liate of 
affairs to accomplifli fuch a propohtion, and you 
thought he had let (all what dellroyed his lide of 
the quebion, as foon as you looked with an 
earnebuefs ready to lay hold of it, he imme- 
diately cried, 4 Bite,’ and you were immediately 
to acknowledge all that part was in job. They 
carry this to all the extravagance imaginable, and 
if one of thefe witlings knows any particulars 
which may give authority to what he (ays, he 
is bill the more ingenious if he impoles upon 
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your credulity. I remember a remarkable in- 
stance of this kind. There came up a ffirewd 
young fellow to a plain young man, his coun- 
tryman, and taking him aiide with a grave con- 
cerned countenance, goes on at this rate, ‘ I li e 
you here, and have you heard nothing out of 
Yorklhire ! — You look fo furprifed you could 
not have heard of it — and yet the particulars 
are luch that it cannot be falfe : I am lorry I 
am got into itlo tar that 1 mult tell you; but I 
know not but it may be for your fervice to know'. 
On Tuefday lad, juft after dinner — you know 
his manner is to fmoke, opening his box, your 
father fell down dead in an apoplexy/ The youth 
Ihewed the lilial borrow which he ought — U pon 
which the witty man cried, ‘ Hite/ there was 
nothing in all this. 

To put an end to this filly, pernicious, frivo- 
lous way at once, I will give the reader one late 
inftance of a bite, which no biter for the future 
will ever be able to equal, though 1 heartily wifh 
him the lame occalion. I t is a fuperliition with 
fome furgeons who beg the bodies of condemned 
malefactors, to go to the gaol, and bargain for 
the carcafe with the criminal hirnlelf. A good 
honeft fellow did lb laft lcffions, and was ad- 
mitted to the condemned men on the morning 
‘ wherein’ they died. 'The burgeon communi- 
cated his bulineis, and fell into dneourfe with a 
little fellow, who refufed twavlve lluliings, and 
inlifted upon fifteen for his body. Tin fellow, 
who killed the officer of Newgate, very lor- 
wardly, and like a man w ho was willing to deal, 
told him, ‘ Look you, Mr. Surgeon, that little 
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dry fellow, who has been lmlf-ftarved all his life, 
and is now half dead with fear, cannot anfwer 
your purpole. I have ever lived highly and 
freely, my veins are full, J. have not pined in 
imprifonment ; you lee my creft 1‘wells to your 
knife, and after Jack Catch has done, upon my 
honour you will fmd me as found as ever a bul- 
lock in any of the markets. Come, for twenty 
findings 1 am your man/ Says the furgeon, 
‘ .Done, there is a guinea/ 'This witty rogue 
took the money, and as icon as he had it in his 
fift, cries, ‘ Bite, I am to be hung in chains/ 

T* 

N° 505. Thurfday, October 9, 1712. 

Non habeo deniqnc nauci Matjhn' an go non, 

Non vicanos arujpices , non de vin o ajirotogos . 

Non Ijiacos conjeciores, non interpretvs jhmnium : 

Non enim font ii, aid Jcicntia, ant arte divini , 
Sedjnpeijiitioji votes, impudent cfque harioli , 

Jut incrtes, ant infani, aut quibus cgejlas imperat : 

Qui jui quejim caufa Judas fhfcitant Jententias, 

Qui ji/ri Jemitam non Japiiwt, a/teri monjlrant viam , 
Quibus divitias potticentur , ah ids drachmam petmit : 

JJe divitiis deducant drachmam , reddant c cetera. 

Ennius, 

Augurs and foothfayers, aftrologers, 

JDiviners, and interpreters of dreams, 

I ne’er confult, and heartily defpife : 

V a in their pretence to more than human Ikill : 

For gain , imaginary fchemes they draw ; 

Wand rers themfclves, they guide another’s fteps : 

And for poor fixpence promife countlefs wealth : 
lx* them, if they expect to be believed, 

Deduft the fixpence, and beftow the reft. 

Those who have maintained that men would 
be more miferable than beafts, were their hopes 
. 5 By Steele. See final note to IS 0 3014 . 
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confined to this life only, among other confide- 
rations take notice that the latter are only af- 
flicted with the anguifh of the prefent evil, 
whereas the former are very often pained by the 
reflection on what is palled, and the fear of what 
is to come. This fear of any future difficulties 
or misfortunes is fo natural to the mind, that 
were a man’s farrows and difquietudes fummed 
up at the end of his life, it would generally bo 
found that he: had fullered more from the appre- 
henlion of fuch evils as never happened to him, 
than from thole evils which had really befallen 
him. To this we may add, that among thole 
evils which befal us, there are many that have 
been more painful to us in the proipeCt, than by 
their aCtual preflure. 

This natural impatience to look into futurity, 
and to know what accidents may happen to us 
hereafter, has given birth to many ridiculous 
arts and inventions. Some found their prefcience 
pn the lines of a man’s hand, others on (be 
features of his face ; feme on the fignatures 
which nature has impreiled on his body, and 
others on his own hand-writing : feme read 
mens’ fortune’s in the liars, as others have 
fearched aft er them in the entrails of beafts, or the 
flight of birds. Men of the belt fenfe have been 
touched more or let's with thefe groundlefs hor- 
rors and prefages of futurity, upon furveying the 
molt indifferent works of nature. Can any thing 
he more furpriling than to confider Cicero 1 , 

1 This cenfure of Cicero feems to be unfounded, for it is 
fa id of him, that he wondered how one augur could meet an- 
other, without laughing in his face. 
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•who made the greateft figure at the bar, and in 
the Senate of the Ilonum commonwealth, and at 
the lame time outlhined all the philosophers of 
antiquity in his library, and in his retirements, 
as bulying himfelf in the college of augurs, and 
oldening with a religious attention, after what 
manner the chickens pecked the Several grains 
of corn which were thrown to them ? 

Notwithstanding thefe follies are pretty well 
worn out of the minds of the wile and learned 
in the prelent age, multitudes of weak and ig- 
norant perfons are Hill Haves to them. There, 
are numberlels arts of prediction among the 
vulgar which are too trifling to enumerate ; and 
infinite observation of days, numbers, voices, and 
figures, which are regarded by them as portents 
and prodigies. In lliort, every thing prophelies 
to the luperflitious man ; there is Scarce a flraw, 
or a rufly piece of iron, that lies in his way by 
accident. 

It is not to be conceived how many wizards, 
gyplies, and cunning men, are difperfed through 
all the counties and market towns of Great 
Britain, not to mention the fortune-tellers and 
altrologers, who live very comfortably upon the 
curiolity of Several well-difpoied perfons in the 
cities of London and Weflininller. 

Among the many pretended arts of divination, 
there is none which lo univerfally amides as that 
by dreams. 1 have indeed obferved in a late 
Speculation", that there have been Sometimes^ 
upon very extraordinary oecalions. Supernatural 


* See N° 487, paragr. 8. 
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revelations made to certain pevfons, by this 
means ; but as it is the chief bufinels of this pa- 
per to root out popular errors, 1 mult endeavour 
to expofe the folly and fuperftition of thole per- 
fons, who, in the common and ordinary courfe 
of life, lay any ftrels upon things of lo uncertain, 
iliadowy, and chimerical a nature. This I can- 
not do more effefitually than by the following 
letter, which is dated from a quarter of the 
town t hat has always been the habitation of fome 
prophetic Philomath ; it having been ufual, time 
out of mind, for all fuel) people as have loll their 
wits, to relort to that place either for their cure 
or for their inilrubtion. 

4 Mr. Spectator, Moot-fields, Ott. 4 , 1712. 

‘ Having long contidered whether 
there be any trade wanting in this great city, 
after having lurveyed very attentively all kinds 
of ranks and profeliions, 1 do not find in any 
quarter of the town an oneiro-critic, or, in plain 
Fnglilh, an interpreter of dreams. For want of 
fo ufcful a perfon, there are leveral good people 
who are very much puzzled in this particular, 
and dream a whole year together without being 
ever the wiler for it. 1 hope 1 am pretty well 
qualified for this office, having lludied by candle- 
light all the rules of art which have been laid 
down upon this fubje6t. My great uncle by my 
wife's fide was a Scotch highlander, and fecond- 
fighted. I have four fingers and two thumbs 
upon one hand, and was born on the longed 
night of the year. My chriftian and fir-name 
begin and end with the fame letters. I am 
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lodged in Moorfields, in a houfe that for thefe 
fifty years has always been tenanted by a con- 
juror. 

‘ If you had been in company, fo much as 
myfelf, with ordinary women of the town, you 
muft know that there are many of them who 
every day in their lives, upon feeing or hearing 
of any thing that is unexpected, cry, “ My dream 
is out and cannot go to fleep in quiet the 
next night, until fomething or other has hap- 
pened which has expounded the vilions of the 
preceding one. There are others who are in 
very great pain for not being able to recover the 
circumftances of a dream, that made ftrong im- 
preflions upon them while it lafted. In fhort, 
iir, there are many whole waking thoughts are 
wholly employed on their fleeping ones. For 
the benefit therefore of this curious and inquifi- 
tive part of my fellow-fubje&s, I fhall in the firft 
place tell thofe perfons what they dreamt of, 
who fancy they never dream at all. In the 
next place, 1 fhall make out any dream, upon 
hearing a iingle circumftance of it ; and in the 
laft place, I fhall expound to them the good or 
bad fortune which l'uch dreams portend. If 
they do not prefage good luck, I fhall defire 
nothing for my pains ; not queltioning at the 
lame time, that thofe who confult me will be fo 
reafonable as to afford me a moderate lhare out 
of any confiderable eftate, profit or emolument, 
which I fhall difeover to them. I interpret to 
the poor for nothing, on condition that their 
names may be inferted in public advertifements, 
to atteft the truth of fuch my interpretations. 
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As for people of quality, or others who are in- 
difpofed, and do not care to come in perfon, I 
can interpret their dreams by feeing their water. 
I let alidc one day in the week for lovers ; and 
interpret by the great for any gentlewoman who 
is turned of lixty ; after the rate of half a crown 
per week, with the ufual allowances for good 
luck. I have feveral rooms and apartments 
fitted up, at reafonablc rates, for lucli as have 
not conveniences for dreaming at their own 
houfes. 

Titus Tropiionius. 

4 N. B. I am not dumb/ O x 


x By Addifon, dated, it fccniR, from Ids office. See the 
final note to N° 7, on Addifon’s fignatures, c, l, 1 , o ; 
jS° 22 \, and note. 

By the delire of feveral ladies of quality, on Thurf- 
day, O&t. 9, The Carclefs Huiband. Lord Foppington, byr 
Mr. Cibber; Lord Morelove, by Mr. Mills; Sir Charles 
Eafy, by Mr. Wilks; Lady Betty Modifh, by Mrs. Oldfieldj 
for whom, and from whom, the part was written ; Lady Eafy, 
by Mrs. Knight ; and Lady Graveairs, by Mrs. Porter. To 
which will be added a farce called The Country W ake. The 
part of Hob, by Mr. Dogget. 

•jAF To-morrow, being Friday, will be prelented a comedy, 
called The Old Bachelor. Fondlewife, by Mr. Dogget ; Sir 
Jofepli Witall, by Mr. Bullock; Belmour, by Mr. Wilks; 
Vainlove, by Mr. Booth ; II cart well, by Mr. Keene; Sharp- 
er, by Mr. Mills; Captain Bluff, by Mr. Johiifon; Setter, 
by Mr. Norris; Belinda, by Mrs. Rogers; Araminta, by 
Mrs. Bradfhaw; Letitia, by Mrs. Knight; and Lucy, by 
Mrs. Saunders. 061. 11, The Humorous Lieutenant.-*- 
Spe6t. in folio. 
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N° 506. Friday, October 10, 1712. 


Candida perpetuo refide concordat , leflo, 

Ta.nque pari fernper (it l eans a qua j ago. 

Diligul i/fa lenem quondam ; Jed et ipfa marito, 

Tunc quoque cum J'uent, non va catur anus. 

Mart. 4 Epig. xiii. 7. 

Perpetual harmony their bed attend, 

And Venus liill the well-matclul pair befriend. 

May the, when time has funk him into years. 

Love her old man, and cherith his white hairs; 

Nor he perceive her charms thro’ age decay. 

Hut think each happy lun his bridal day. 

The following eflfay is written by the gen- 
tleman, to whom the world is obliged for thole 
feveral excellent dileourfes which have been 
marked with the letter X y . 


I have fomewhere met with a fable that 
made Wealth the father of Love. It is cer- 
tain that a mind ought, at leaf!, to be free 
from the apprehenlions of want and poverty, 
before it can fully attend to all the foftnelles and 
endearments of this paflion. Notwith Handing 
we fee multitudes of married people, who are 
utter ftrangers to this delightful paflion amidll 
all the affluence of the molt plentiful fortunes. 

It is not fufficient to make a marriage happy, 
that the humours of two people Ihould be alike ; 
I could inllance an hundred pair, who have not 
the lealt fentiment of love remaining for one 
another, yet are l’o like in their humours, that, 


1 See K° 55 5, explication of X. 
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if they were not already married, the whole 
world would delign them for man and wife. 

The fpirit of love has fomething fo extremely 
fine in it, that it is very often difturbed and loft, 
by fome little accidents, which the carelefs and 
impolite never attend to, until it is gone paft 
recovery. 

Nothing has more contributed to banifti it 
from a married ftate than too great a familiarity, 
and laying afide the common rules of decency. 
Though I could give inftances of this in leveral 
particulars, I Ihall only mention that of drefs. 
The beaux and belles about town, who drefs 
purely to catch one another, think there is no 
farther occalion for the bait, when their firft 
delign has fucceeded. But belides the too 
common fault in point of neatnefs, there are 
feveral others which I do not remember to have 
l'een touched upon, but in one of our modern 
comedies*, where a French woman, offering to 
undrels and drefs herfelf before the lover of the 
play, and afluring his miftrels that it was very 
ufual in France, the lady tells her that is a fe-* 
cret in drefs (lie never knew before, and that (lie 
was fo unpolilhed an Englifh woman, as to re- 
folve never to learn even to drefs before her 
hulband. 

There is fomething fo grofs in the carriage of 
fome wives, that they lofe their hulhands’ hearts 
for faults, which, if a man has either good-na- 
ture or good-breeding, he knows not how to tell 
them of. 1 am afraid, indeed, the ladies are 

* The Funeral, or Grief Alamode, by Steele. 

Vol. VII. N 
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generally molt faulty in this particular ; who at 
their firth giving into love, find the way to 
imoot'h and pkaiant, that they fancy it is fcarco 
poffihlo to be tired in it. 

There is fo much nicety and difcretion re- 
quired to keep love alive alter marriage, and 
make converlation ti ill new and agreeable after 
twenty or thirty years, that 1 know nothing 
which feems readily to prcmile it, but an earned 
endeavour to pleafe on both tides, and fupcrior 
good fetife on the part of the man. 

By a man of fenfe, 1 mean one acquainted 
with bulinefs and letters. 

A woman very much fettles her efteem for a 
man, according to the figure he makes in the 
world, and the character he bears among his 
own lex. As learning is the chief advantage we 
have over them, it is, mcthinks, as fcandalous 
and inexcufable for a man of fortune to he illi- 
terate, as for a woman not to know how to be- 
have berfelfon the molt ordinary occalions. It 
is this which fets the two fexes at the greatelt 
diiiance ; a woman is vexed and furpriled, to 
find nothing more in the converfation of a man, 
than in the common tattle of her own lex. 

Some finall engagement at lead in bulinefs, 
not only lets a man’s talents in the faired light, 
anrl allots him a part to act, in which a wife 
cannot well intermeddle : but gives frequent 
occalion for thole little abfences, which what- 
ever fee ruing unealinefs they may give, are fome 
of the belt prefervatives of love and defire. 

The fair lex are fo confeious to themfelves, 
that they have nothing in them which can de- 
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ferve entirely to engrofs the whole man, that 
they heartily defpile one, who, to ule their own 
expreffion, is always hanging at their apron- 
firings. 

Eietitia is pretty, modeft, tender, and has 
fenfe enough ; the married Erallus, who is in a 
poll of fome bulinefs, and has a general tafte in 
molt parts of polite learning. Lietitia, where- 
ever rtie vilits, has the pleafure to hear of lome- 
thing which was handfomely laid or done by 
Erallus. Erallus, finre his marriage, was more 
gay in his drefs than ever, and in all companies 
is as complaifant to Eietitia as to any other lady. 
I have 1‘een him give her her lan when it has 
dropped, with all the gallantry of a lover. When 
they take the air together, Erallus is continually 
improving her thoughts, and, with a turn of wit 
and fpirit which is peculiar to him, giving her 
an infight into things ihe had no notions of be- 
fore. La'titia is tranfported at having a new 
world thus opened to her, and hangs upon the 
man that gives her fuch agreeabh: informations. 
Erallus has carried this point ft ill further, as he 
makes her daily not only more fond of him, but 
infinitely more latisfied with herlelf. Eraltus 
finds a juftnefs or beauty in whatever llie lays or 
obferves, that Eietitia herlelf was not aware of, 
and by his a ffi fiance, Ihe has difcovered a hun- 
dred good qualities and accomplilhments in her- 
lelf, which Ihe never before once dreamed of. 
Erallus, with the moft artful eomplaifance in 
the world, by feveral remote hints, finds the 
means to make her fay or propofe almolt what ’ 
ever lie has a mind to, which he always receives as 

N <2 
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her own difcovery, and gives her all the reputa- 
tion of it. 

F raft us has a perfect tafte in painting, and 
carried Lielitia with him the other day to fee a 
collection of pictures. 1 fo me times vilit this 
happy couple. As we were lalt week walking 
in the long gallery before dinner, ‘ I have lately 
laid out fome money in painting/ lays Eraftus ; 
‘ I bought that Venus and Adonis purely upon 
liaetitia’s judgment ; it eoft me threefeore gui- 
neas, and I was this morning offered an hundred 
for it.’ I turned towards Lsetitia, and law her 
cheeks glow with pleafure, while at the fame 
time fhe call a look upon Eraftus, the moft 
tender and afleClionate I ever beheld. 

Flavilla married Tom Tawdry ; fhe was taken 
with his laced eoat and rich fword-knot ; fhe 
has the mortification to fee 'lorn defpifed by all 
the worthy part of bis own lex. Tom has 
nothing to do after dinner, but to determine 
whether he will pare bis nails at St. James's, 
"White's, or his own houfe. lie has laid no- 
thing to Flavilla fince they were married, which 
lhe might not have heard as well from her own 
woman. He however takes great care to keep 
up the faucy ill-natured authority of a hulband. 
Whatever Flavilla happens to afiert, Tom im- 
mediately contradicts with an oath by way of 
preface, and, ‘ My dear, I mult tell you you talk 
moft confoundedly filly/ Flavilla had a heart 
naturally as well difpofed for all the tendernefs 
of love as that of Ltetitia ; but as love feldom 
continues long after efteem, it is difficult to de- 
termine, at prefent, whether the unhappy Fla- 
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villa hates or defpifes the peiTon rnoft whom Ihe 
is obliged to lead her whole life with. X * 

O 


N° 507. Saturday, October 11, 1712. 


Defcndit numerus , j unclaque umbone phalanges . 

J v v . Sat. ii. 40. 

PrefcrvVl from fliame by numbers on our fide. 


There is fomething very fublime, though 
very fanciful, in Plato’s defeription of the 
Supreme Being ; that ‘ truth is his body, and 
light his Iliad ow.’ According to this definition, 
there is nothing fo contradictory to his nature 
as error and falfehood. The Platonifts have fo 
juft a notion of the Almighty’s averlion to every 
thing which is falle and erroneous, that they 
looked upon truth as no lei's neccflary than vir- 
tue, to qualify a human foul for the enjoyment 
of a feparate ft ate. For this real’on, as they re- 
commended moral duties to qualify and feafon 
the will for a future life, fo they prelcribed fe- 
veral contemplations and lcicnces to reCtily the 
underiianding. Thus Plato has called mathe- 
matical demonftrations the cathartics or purga- 
tives of the foul, as being the moft proper means 
to cleanle it from error, and give it a relith 
of truth ; which is the natural food and nourilh- 
ment of the underiianding, as virtue is the per- 
fection and happinefs of the will. 

There are many authors who have Ihewn 


a By Mr. Euttace Budgcll. See Spe£t. Vol. vii, N° 


paragr. 3. 


N 3 


o55, 
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wherein the malignity of a lie confifts, and let 
forth, in proper colours, the heinoufnels of the 
offence. I lliall here conlider one particular 
kind of this crime, which has not been fo much 
fpoken to ; I mean that abominable practice of 
party-lying. This vice is fo very predominant 
among us at prefen t, that a man is thought of 
no principles, who does not propagate a certain 
fyllem of lies. The cofiee-houles are fupported 
by them, the prefs is choked with them, emi- 
nent authors live upon them. Our bottle eon- 
verlation is fo infected with them, that a party- 
lie is grown as falhionable an entertainment as 
a lively catch, or a merry (lory. The truth of 
it is, half the great talkers in the nation would 
be (truck dumb, were this fountain of difcourfe 
dried up. There is however one advantage re- 
flating from this dcteftable practice ; the very 
appearances of truth arc fo little regarded, that 
lies are at prelent difeharged in the air, and be- 
gin to hurt nobody. When we hear a party- 
itory from a 11 ranger, we conlider whether he is 
a whig or a tory that relates it, and immediately 
conclude they are words of courle, in which the 
honed gentleman defigns to recommend his 
zeal, without jjny concern for his veracity. A 
jnan is looked upon as bereft of common fenfe, 
that gives credit to the relations of party-writers ; 
nay, his own friends fhake their heads at him, 
and conlider him in no other light than an offi- 
cious tool, or a well-meaning idiot. When it 
was formerly the faffiion to hulband a lie, and 
trump it up in fbme extraordinary emergency, 
it generally did execution, and was not a little 
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ferviceable to the faction that made ufe of it : 
but at prefent every man is upon his guard : the 
artifice has been too often repeated to take ef- 
fect 

I have frequently wondered to fee men of pro- 
bitv, who would fcorn to utter a falfehood for 

^ 7 t , 

their own particular advantage, give fo readily 
into a lie, when it is become the voice of their 
faction, notwithfiandiiig they are thoroughly 
fenfible of it as fuel). How is it poflible for 
thole who are men of honour in their perfons, 
thus to become notorious liars in their party ? If 
wo look into the bottom of this matter, we may 
find, 1 think, three reafons for if, and at the 
fame time difeover the infufficiency of tliefe 
reafons to jutlily lo criminal a practice. 

In the firfi place, men are apt to think that 
the guilt of a lie, and eonfequently the ptmilh- 
ment, may be very much diminiihed, if not 
av holly worn out, by the multitudes of thofe 
who partake in it. Though the weight of a 
falfehood would be too much lbr one to bear, 
it grows light in their imaginations when it; is 
Ihared among many. But in this cafe a man 
very much deceives himfelf; guilt, when it 
fpreads through numbers, is not fo properly di- 
vided as multiplied. Every one is criminal in 
proportion to the offence which he commits, 
not to the number of thofe avIio are his compa- 
nions in it. Both the crime and the penalty lie 
as heavy upon every individual of an offending 
multitude, as they would upon any tingle per Jon 
had none Hatred with him in the oftence. in 
a word, the divifion of guilt is like to that of 
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matter ; though it may be Separated into infinite 
portions, every portion (hall have the whole of- 
fence of matter in it, and confill of as many 
parts as the whole did before it was divided. 

But in the fecond place, though multitudes, 
who join in a lie, cannot exempt themfelves 
from the guilt, they may from the (hame of it. 
The fcandal of a lie is in a manner lolt and an- 
nihilated, when difl'ufed among leveral thou- 
fands ; as a drop of the blackelt tincture wears 
away and vanilhes, when mixed and confufed in 
a conliderable body of water; the blot is liill in 
it, but is not able to difeover itfelf. This is 
certainly a very great motive to leveral party- 
offenders, who avoid crimes, not as they are 
prejudicial to their virtue, but to their reputa- 
tion. It is enough to (hew the weak nefs of this 
reafon, which palliates guilt without removing 
it, that every man who is influenced by it de- 
clares himfelf in ellebt an infamous hypocrite, 
prefers the appearance of virtue to its reality, 
and is determined in his conduct neither by the 
dictates of his own confidence, the fuggeltions 
of true honour, nor the principles of religion. 

The third and laft great motive for mens 
joining in a popular lalfehood, or, as 1 have 
hitherto called it, a party lie, notwithftanding 
they are convinced of it as fucb, is the doing 
good to a eaufe which every party may be fup- 
poled to look upon as the molt meritorious. 
The unfoundnefs of this principle has been lo 
often expoled, and is fo univerfally acknow- 
ledged, that a man muft be an utter ft ranger to 
the principles, either of natural religion or Chrifr 
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tianity, who differs liimfelf to be guided by it. 
If a man might promote the fuppofed good of 
his country by the blacked calumnies and falfe- 
hoods, our nation abounds more in patriots than 
any other of the Chriftian world. When Pom- 
pey was delired not to fet fail in a temped that 
would hazard his life, * It is neceflary for me/ 
lays he, * to fail, but it is not neceffiiry for me 
to live/ Every man fhould lay to himlelf, with 
the fame fpirit, ‘ It is my duty to fpeak truth, 
though it is not my duty to be in an office/ 
One of the fathers hath carried this point fo 
high as to declare he would not tell a lie, though 
he were fure to gain heaven by it. However 
extravagant fuch a protedation may appear, 
every one will own that a man may fay, very 
reafonably, he would not tell a lie, if lie were 
fure to gain hell by it; or, if you have a mind 
to foften the expreffion, that he would not tell 
a lie to gain any temporal reward by it, when 
lie (liould run the hazard of loling much more 
than it ivas poliible for him to gain. 


b Atldifon was the author of this fine paper, N° 507, which 
teems, by the liguature O, to have been dated from his office. 
See tinal note to N° 7 ; and note. 
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N° 508. Monday, October 13, 1712. 


Omnes autem et habentur et dinintur tyramii > nui po/e/late 
Junt pcrpetua > in ca civitatc (jure liberiatc vfa c/L 

Corn. jMepos in Milt. c. 8. 


For all thole are accounted and denominated tyrants, who ex- 
ercile a perpetual power in that iiatif, which was before 
free. 


The following letters complain of what I 
have frequently obferved with very much indig- 
nation ; therefore I lhall give them to the pub- 
lic in the words with which my correfpondents, 
who fuller under the hard (hips mentioned in 
them, deferibe them. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ In former ages all pretenfioiis to do- 
minion have been fupported and lubrnitted to. 
either upon account of inheritance, conqucli, or 
election ; and all fucli perfons, who have taken 
upon them any fovereigntv over their fellow- 
creatures upon any other account, have been 
always called tyrants, not fo much becaufe they 
were guilty of any particular barbarities, as be- 
caufe every attempt to fueh a fuperiority was in 
its nature tyrannical. But there is another fort 
of potentates, who may with greater propriety 
be called tyrants than thofe lalt mentioned, both 

e ... 

as they allimie a delpotic dominion over thofe 
as free as theinfelves, and as they fupport it by 
a£ts of notable opp re fl ion and injustice and 
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thefe are the rulers in all clubs and meetings. 
In other governments, the puniihments of l'ome 
have been alleviated by the rewards of others ; 
but what makes the reign of thefe potentates lb 
particularly grievous, is, that they are exquilite 
in punilhing their lubjects at the lame time 
they have it not in their power to reward them. 
That the reader may the better comprehend the 
nature of thefe monarchs, as well as the miler- 
able Rate of thole that are their vaflals, I (hall 
give an account of the king of the company I 
am fallen into, whom for his particular tyranny 
I Ihall call Dionylius ; as alfo of the feeds that 
fprung up to this odd fort of empire. 

£ Upon all meetings at taverns, it is necelJary 
fome one of the company lhould take it upon 
him to get all things in l’uch order and readinefs, 
as may contribute as much as pollible to the fe- 
licity of the convention ; fuch as haflening the 
lire, getting a fuilicient number of candles, tail- 
ing the wine with a judicious linack, fixing the 
1 upper, and being briik for the dilpateh of it. 
Know then, that Dionylius went through thefe 
offices with an air that teemed to ex pro is a fa- 
tisfaciion rather in ferving the public, than in 
gratifying any particular inclination of his own. 
We thought him a perlon of an exquitite pa- 
late, and therefore by content befeeched him to 
be always our proveditor ; which poll, after he 
had handfomely denied, he could do no qther- 
wile than accept. At firlt he made no other 
ule of his power than in recommending fuch 
and fuch things to the company, ever allowing 
thefe points to be difputable ; infomuch that X 
have often carried the debate for partridge. 
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when his majefty has given intihiation of the 
high relilh of duck, but at the fame time has 
cheerfully fubmitted, and devoured his partridge 
with molt gracious resignation. This fub- 
mifiion on his lide naturally produced the like 
on ours; of which he in a little time made fuch 
barbarous advantage, as in all thofe matters, 
which before feerned indifferent to him, to iffiie 
out certain edicts as uncontroulable and unal- 
terable as the laws of the Medes and Perfians. 
He is by turns outrageous, peevifh, froward, and 
jovial. He thinks it our duty for the little of- 
fices, as proveditor, that in return all converfa- 
tion is to be interrupted or promoted by his in- 
clination for or againlt the prefent humour of 
the company. We feel, at prefent, in the ut- 
moit extremity, the inl’olence of office ; how- 
ever, I, being naturally warm, ventured to op- 
pofe him in a difpute about a haunch of venifon. 
I was altogether for roafting, but Dionyfius de- 
clared himfelf for boiling with lb much prowefs 
and refolution, that the cook thought it necef- 
fary to confiilt his own fafety, rather than the 
luxury of my propofrtion. With the fame au- 
thority that he orders what we ffiall eat and 
drink, he alfo commands us where to do it; and 
we change our taverns according as he fufpebts 
any treasonable practices in the fettling the bill 
by the mailer, or fees any bold rebellion in point 
of attendance by the waiters. Another reafon 
for changing the feat of empire, I conceive to 
be the pride he takes in the promulgation of our 
ilavery, though we pay our club for our enter- 
tainments, even in thefe palaces of our grand 
monarch. When he has a mind to take the 
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air, a party of us are commanded out by way of 
life guard, and we march under as great rellric- 
tions as the]' do. If we meet a neighbouring 
king, we give or keep the way, according as we 
are out-numbered or not ; and if the train of 
each is equal in number, rather than give battle, 
the fuperiority is foon adj idled by a defertion 
from one of them. 

‘ Now, the expulfion of thefe unjuft rulers out 
of all focieties would gain a man as everlafting 
a reputation, as either of the Brutus's got from 
their endeavours to extirpate tyranny from 
among the Homans. 1 confefs myfelf to be in 
a conspiracy againft the ufurper of our club ; 
and to Ihew my reading, as well as my merciful 
difpoiition, fliall allow him until the ides of 
March to dethrone himfelf. If he feems to at- 
fe6t empire until that time, and does not gra- 
dually recede from the incuriions he has made 
upon our liberties, he (hall find a dinner drefled 
which he has no hand in, and fliall be treated 
with an order, magnificence, and luxury, as fliall 
break his proud heart ; at the fame time that 
he fliall be convinced in his llomach he was 
unfit for his poft, and a more mild and fkilful 
prince receive the acclamations of the people, 
and be fet up in his room : but, as Milton fays, 

« — >~Thefe thoughts 

Full counfel mult mature. Peace is defpair’d, 

And who can think fubmifiion ? War then, war, 

Open, or underflood, muft be refolv’d.” 

‘ I am, Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant.' 
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* Mr. Spectator, 

* I a m a young woman at a gentle- 
man’s feat in the country, who is a particular 
friend of my father’s, and came hither to pals 
away a month or two with his daughters. I 
have been entertained with the utmoft civilily 
by the whole family, and nothing has been 
omitted which can make my hay eafy and 
agreeable on the part of the family ; but there is 
a gentleman here, a vifitant as 1 am, whole be- 
haviour has given me great uneafineifes. When 
1 lirlt arrived here, he tiled me with the utnioli 
complailanee ; but, forfooth, that was not with 
regard to my lex; and, lince he has no defigus 
upon me, he does not know why he fliould dif* 
tinguilh me from a man in things indifferent. 
He is, you mull know, one of thole familiar 
coxcombs, who have obferved feme well-bred 
men with a good grace ccmevie with women, 
and lay no line tilings, but yet treat them with 
that fort of refpect which hows from the heart 
and the underltanding, but is exerted in no pro- 
feflions or compliments. This puppy, to imitate 
this excellence, or avoid the contrary fault of 
being troublefome in complailanee, takes upon 
him to try his talent upon me, infomuch that he 
contradicts me upon all occalions, and one day 
told me I lied. If I had it ruck him with my 
bodkin, and behaved myfelf like a man, lince he 
will not treat me as a woman, I had, J think, 
ferved him right. I wilh, iir, you would pleal’o 
to give him fome maxims of behaviour in thefe 
points, and refolve me if all maids are not in 
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point of converfation to be treated by all bache- 
lors as their miftrefies. If not fo, are they not 
to be ufed as gently as their lifters ? Is it fuffer- 
able that the fop of whom I complain ftiould fay, 
that he would rather have fuch-a-one without a 
groat, than me with the Indies? What right 
has any man to make fuppolitions of things not 
in his power, and then declare his will to the 
diflike of one that has never offended him ? I 
allure you thefe are things worthy your con- 
iideration, and I hope we (hall have your 
thoughts upon them. I am, though a woman 
juftly offended, ready to forgive all this, becaule 
I have no remedy but leaving very agreeable 
company fooner than I delire. This alio is a 
heinous aggravation of his offence, that he is in- 
flicting banilhment upon me. Your printing 
this letter may perhaps be an admonition to re- 
form him : as loon as it appears I will write my 
name at the end of it, and lay it in his way : the 
making which juft reprimand, I hope you will 
put in the power of. 

Sir, 

Your conftant reader, 

T c and humble lervant/ 

* By Steele. See final note to N° 324. 

At Drury-lane, Saturday, October 11, The Humo- 
rons Lieutenant. The part of the King, by Mr. Keene; 
Demetrius, by Mr. Wilks; Leontius, by Mr. Powell; the 
Lieutenant, by Mr. Penkethmau ; Celia, by Mrs. Oldlidd ; 
Leucippe, by Mr. Pack ; and all the other parts to the belt 
advantage. 

TTf* Ibidem. On Monday, Oft. 13, The Committee, or 
The Faithful Iriihman. Ruth, by Mrs. Mountfort; Ara- 
bella, by Mrs, Porter ; Carelels, by Mr. Wilks ; Blunt, by 
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N° 509- Tuelday, October 14, 1712. 

Ho/ninis frngi et temperanlis functus officium . 

Tku. Heaut. A6t. iii. Sc. 3* 

Difcharging the part of a good ceconomift. 

The ufeful knowledge in the following letter 
{hall have a place in my paper, though there is 
nothing in it which immediately regards the 
polite or the learned world ; I lay immediately, 
for upon reflection every man will find there is a 
remote influence upon his own affairs, in the 
profperity or decay of the trading part of man- 
kind. My prefen t correfpondetit, I believe, was 
never in print before ; but what he fays well de- 
ferves a general attention, though delivered in 
liis own homely maxims, and a kind of prover- 
bial fimplicity ; which fort of learning has raifed 
more eliates than ever were, or will be, from 
attention to Virgil, Horace, Tully, Seneca, 
Plutarch, or any of the reft, w hom, I dare lay, 
this worthy citizen would hold to be indeed 
ingenious, but unprofitable writers. But to the 
letter. 


‘ Mr. WILLIAM SPECTATOR. 

‘Sir, Broaii-ih eet, Oct. 10, 1712. 

‘ I accuse you of many dilcourfes on 
the fubjeCt of money, which you have hereto- 

Mr. Mills ; Teague, by Mr. Bowen ; Mr. Dainty, by Mr. 
Penkethman ; Obadiah, by Mr. John ton ; and Bookfcller, by 
Mr. Norris. — Sped, in folio. 
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fore promifed the public, but have not difcharg- 
ed yourlelf thereof. But, forafmuch as you 
feemed to depend upon advice from others what 
to do in that point, have fat down to write you 
the needful upon that fubjc6t. But, before I 
enter thereupon, 1 {hall take this opportunity 
to obferve to you, that the thriving frugal man 
{hews it in every part of his expenle, chefs, fer- 
vants, and houfe ; anti I mull, in the lirlt place, 
complain to you, as Spectator, that in thefe par- 
ticular^ there is at this time, throughout the 
city of London, a lamentable change from that 
limplicity of manners, which is the true fource 
of wealth and profperity. 1 juft now laid, the 
man of thrift fhews regularity in every thing ; 
but you may, perhaps, laugh that 1 take notice 
of luch a particular as I am going to do, for 
an in (lance that this city is declining, if their 
ancient oeconomy is not reilored. The thing 
which gives me this profpett, and fo much of- 
fence, is the neglect of the Itoyai Exchange, I 
mean the edifice fo called, and the walks apper- 
taining thereunto. The Royal Exchange is a. 
fabric that well defer ves to be lb called, as well 
to cxprefs that our monarchs' highelt glory and 
advantage coniills in being the patron of trade, 
as that it is commodious for bulinels, and an in- 
itance of the grandeur both of prince and people. 
But, alas ! at p relent it hardly feems to be fee 
apart for any fuch ule or purpofe. In Read of 
the alfembly of honourable merchants, fubftan- 
lial tradefmen, and knowing inafters of fhips ; 
the mumpers, the halt, the blind, and the lame; 

' Vol. VII, Q 
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your venders of tralh, apples, plums ; your rag- 
gamuffins, rakefharnes, and wenches ; have juft- 
led the greater number of the former out of 
that place. Thus it is, efpecially on the evening 
change : fo that what with the din of fquallings, 
oaths, and cries of beggars, men of the greateft 
confequence in our city abfent themfelves from 
the place. This particular, by the way, is of 
evil conlequence ; for, if the Change be no place 
for men of the highelt credit to frequent, it will 
not be a difgrace for thofe of lefs abilities to 
abfent. I remember the time when rafcally com- 
pany were kept out, and the unlucky boys with 
toys and balls were whipped away by a beadle. 
I have feen this done indeed of late, but then 
it has been only to chafe the lads from chuck, 
that the beadle might feize their copper. 

‘ I mult repeat the abomination, that the 
walnut-trade is carried on by old women within 
the walks, which makes the place impafiable 
by realon of (hells and tralh. The benches 
around are fo filthy, that no one can lit down, 
yet the beadles and officers have the impudence 
at Chriftmas to alk for their box d , though they 
deferve the ftrapado. I do not think it imper- 
tinent to have mentioned this, becaufe itfpeaks 
a neglect in the domeftic care of the city, and 
the domeftic is the truelt picture of a man 
every where elfe. 

‘ JBut I deligned to fpeak on the bufinefs of 

d Swift, iua letter to Mrs. Johnfon, about the end or be- 
ginning of a year, withes that he had the cuftom of paying 
Chriftmas-boxcs to deferibe as an antiquated falliion. 
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money and advancement of gain. The man 
proper for this, l’peaking in the general, is of a 
fedate, plain, good underltanding, not apt to go 
out of his way, hut fo behaving himfelf at home, 
that bulinefs may come to him. Sir William 
Turner, that valuable citizen, has left behind 
him a moll excellent rule, and couched it in a 
very few words, failed to the mean eft capacity. 
He would lay, “ Keep your Ihop, and your {hop 
will keep you c .” It muft be eonleffed, that if 
a man of a great genius could add Iteadinefs to 
his vivacities, or fubltitute flower men of lidelity 
to tranla6t the methodical part of his affairs, 
fuch an one would outlirip the reft of the world : 
but bufinefs and trade is not to be managed by 
the lame heads which write poetry, and make 
plans for the conduct of life in general. So, 
though we are at this day beholden to the late 
witty and inventive duke of Buckingham for 
the whole trade and manufacture ofglafs f , yet 
I l'uppofe there is no one will aver, that, were 
his grace yet living, they would not rather deal 
with my diligent friend and neighbour, Mr. 
Gumley, for any goods to be prepared and de- 
livered on fuch a day, than he would with that 
illuftrious mechanic above mentioned. 


• Alderman Thomas, a mercer, made this one of the mottos 
in his ihop in Paternofter-row. BlundeU’s MS, note. 

f When one c reflefiis what incredible improvement our ar- 
tificers of England have made in manufacture of glafs in thirty 
years time, and can fuppofe fuch ail alteration of our affairs in 
other parts of commerce, it is demonftrable that the nations' 
who are pofl’eff ed of mines of gold are but drudges to a people 
whole arts and iuduftry, with other advantages natural to us, 

O 2 
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4 No, no, Mr. Spectator, you wits muft not 
pretend to be rich ; and it is poiiible the reafon 
may be, in ibnie meafure, becaufe you delpife, 
or at lealt you do not value it enough to let it 
take up your chief attention ; which a trader 
mult do, or lofe his credit, which is to him what 
honour, reputation, lame, or glory, is to other 
fort of men. 

‘ I fhall not fpeak to the point of cafh itfelf, 
until 1 fee how you approve of thele my maxims 
in general : but 1 think a fpeculation upon 
“ many a little makes a mickle, a penny laved is 


may make itfelf the ihop of the world. We are arrived at 
fiich perfection in this ware of which I am fpeaking, that it is 
not. in the powe r of any potentate of Kuropc to have fo beau- 
tiful a mirror as he may pun hale here for a trifle, by all the 
cott and charge that he can lay out in his dominions. It is a 
modell computation, that Kngland gains fifty thou land pounds 
a year by exporting this commodity for the fervice of foreign 
nations ; the whole owing to the iiiijuilitive and mechanic as 
well as liberal genius of the late duke of Buckingham. This 
prodigious e fleet by the art of man, from parts of nature that 
are as unlikely to produce it, as one would hip pole a man 
could burn common earth to a tulip, opens a pleating iield of 
contemplation, &c/ Steele. See Lover, JN° ‘34, May 3 3, 
1714. Taller with notes, Vol. v-i. j\°‘240, adjinem ; adver- 
tiieinentsjftf////y//. Ibidem, N° 77 ; JN»° 209, p. 301 ; N u 2 10, 
p. :)l(>; and Spcct. N° If), advert, ad fmcm . In the year 
i {)/(), fume Venetian ar ‘tills, the principal of whom was Ro- 
fetti, arrived in Kngtand, uuder the patronage of the duke of 
Buckingham, w ho cftabliihcd the manufactory at Fox-hall, in 
the parhh of Lambeth, and carried it on with amazing fuecels, 
in the firm of Dawlou, Bowles and Co. fo as to excel the 
Venetians, or any other nation, m blown plate-glals. The 
cmoiirnents acquired by the proprietors were prodigious, till 
a out live years ago, whin a total flop was put to this great 
acijuililion, and a defceniiant of Rofettf.s ungrate fully left ia 
extreme poverty. Hid. of Ltuubeth, 1 78 l>, p. 120. 
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a penny got, penny wise and pound foolilh, it 
is need that makes the old wife trot,” would he 
very uleful to the world ; and, if you treated 
them with knowledge, woidd he uleful to your- 
felf, for it would make demands for your paper 
among tliofe who have no notion of it at pre- 
fen t. Hut of thefe matters more hereafter. If 
you did this, as you excel many writers of the 
p relent age for politenefs, fo you would outgo 
the author of the true ft raps of razors for ufe. 

‘ I lliall conclude this difcourle with an ex- 
planation of a proverb, which by vulgar error is 
taken and ufed when a man is reduced to an 
extremity, whereas the propriety of the maxim 
is to ufe it; when you would fay there is plenty, 
hut you mult make Inch a choice as not to hurt 
another who is to come after you. 

‘ Mr. Tobias PJohfon, from whom we have 
the exprellion, was a very horiourahle man, for 
I ihall ever call the man lb who gets an eftate 
lioneltly. Mr. Tobias liohion was a carrier; 
and, being a man of great abilities and inven- 
tion, and one that; law when* there might good 
prolit a rife, though the duller men overlooked 
it, this ingenious man was the firlt in this illand 
who let out haekney-horfes. lie lived in Cam- 
bridge ; and, ohlerving that the l'eholars rid 
hard, his manner was to keep a large (table of 
ho ribs, with boots, bridles, and whips, to fur- 
nifn the gentlemen at once, without going from 
college to college to borrow, as they have done 
lince the death of this worthy man. J lav, Mr. 
Ilohlbn kept a (table of forty good cattle, always 
ready and fit for travelling ; but, when a man 

0 3 
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came for a horfe, he was led into the liable, 
where there was great choice, but he obliged 
him to take the horfe which flood next to the 
liable-door ; fo that every cullomer was alike 
well fcrved according to his chance, and every 
horfe ridden with the fame jullice : from whence 
it became a proverb, when what ought to be 
your election was forced upon you, to fay, 
“ Iloblon’s choice.” This memorable man 
Hands drawn in frefco at an inn (which he ufed) 
in Bilhopfgate-llreet, with an hundred pound 
bag under his arm, with this infcription upon 
the litid bag : 

“ The fruitful mother of a hundred more.” 

* Whatever tradefman will try the experi- 
ment, and begin the day after you publilh this 
my difeourfe to treat his cultomers all alike, 
and all reafonablv and honelllv, I will enfure 
him the liune fuccefs. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your loving friend, 

T s IIeZEKUU THRIFT.’ 


By Steele. 
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N° 510. Wednel’day, October 15, 1712. 


Si [ap is, 

Neque praterquam (puts ipfc amor mole/lias 
Habct add as; et Mas, quashabet, recte feras . 

Ter. Euh. Ait 1. Sc. 1. 

If you are wife, add not to the troubles which attend the paf- 
lion of love, and bear patiently thofe which are in lep arable 
from it. 

I was the other day driving in a hack through 
G errard-flreet, when my eye was immediately 
catched with the prettieft object imaginable, 
the face of a very fair girl, between thirteen and 
fourteen, fixed at the chin to a painted fafh, 
and made part of the landfcape. It feemed ad- 
mirably done, and, upon throwing myfelf eager- 
ly out of the coach to look at it, it laughed, and 
flung from the window. This amiable figure 
dwelt upon me ; and I was confidering the 
vanity of the girl, and her pleafant coquetry in 
aCting a picture until (lie was taken notice of, 
and railed the admiration of the beholders. This 
little circumftance made me run into reflections 
upon the force of beauty, and the wonderful 
influence the female fex has upon the other part 
of the fpecies. Our hearts ate feized with their 
enchantments, and there are few of us, but 
brutal men, who by that hardnefs lofe the chief 
pleafure in them, can refill their infinuations, 
though never fo much againft our own interefts 
and opinion. It is common with women to de- 
Itroy the good efleCts a man’s following his own 

O 4 
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way and inclination might have upon his honour 
and fortune, by interpoling their power over him 
in matters wherein they cannot influence him, 
but to his lofs and difparagement. I do not 
Enow therefore a talk fo difficult in human life, 
as to be proof againft the importunities of a 
woman a man loves h . There is certainly no 
armour againft tears, fallen looks, or at heft 
conftrained familiarities, in her whom you ufual- 
ly meet with tranfport and alacrity. Sir Walter 
Raleigh was quoted in a letter (of a very inge- 
nious correfpondent of mine) upon this fubject. 
That author, who had lived in courts, camps, 
travelled through many countries, and feen 
many men under feveral climates, and of as 
various complexions, fpeaks of our impotence 
to refift the wiles of women in very fevere terms. 
His words are as follow : 

‘ What means did the devil find out, or what 
inftruments did his own fubtilty prefen t him, 
as fitteft and apteft to work his niifchief by ? 
Even the unquiet vanity of the woman ; fo as 
by Adam’s hearkening to the voice of his wife, 
contrary to the exprefs commandment of the 
living God, mankind by that her incantation 
became the fubject of la bour, forrow, and death : 
the woman being given to man for a comforter 
and companion, but not for a counfellor. It 
is alio to be noted by whom the woman was 
tempted ; even by the mod ugly and unworthy 
of all beafts, into whom the devil entered and 


* See Steele’s Letters, vol. i. paflim. 
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perfuaded. Secondly, What was the motive of 
her difobedience ? Even a delire to know what 
was molt unfitting her knowledge ; an affection 
which has ever lincc remained in all the poRe- 
I’lly of her fex. Thirdly, What was it that 
moved the man to yield to her perfuaiions ; even 
the fame caufe which hath moved all men Unco 
to the like content, namely an unwillingnefs to 
grieve her, or make her lad, left Ihe lliould pine, 
and be overcome with forrow. But if Adam in 
the Rate of perfection, and Solomon the fori of 
David, God's choien fervant, and himfelf a 
man endued with the greateft wifdom, did both 
of them difobey their Creator by the perfuafion, 
and for the love they bare to a woman, it is 
not fo wonderful as lamentable, that other men 
in fucceeding ages have been allured to fo 
many inconvenient and wicked practices by the 
pcrfualion of their wives, or other beloved dar- 
lings, who cover over and Ihadow many malici- 
ous purpoles with a counterfeit paflion of dif- 
limulating forrow and unquietnefs/ 

The motions of the minds of lovers are no 
where fo well defcribed as in the works of lkil- 
ful writers for the Rage. The fcene between 
Fulvia and Curius, in the fecond aCt of Jon- 
I’on’s Catiline, is an excellent picture of the 
power of a lady over her gallant. The wench 
plays with his afleCtions ; and as a man of all 
places in the world wilhes to make a good figure 
with his miflrefs, upon her upbraiding him with 
want of f'pirit, he alludes to enterprifes which 
he cannot reveal but with the hazard of his life. 
When he is worked thus far, with a little flat- 
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tery of her opinion of his gallantry, and defire 
to know more of it out of her overflowing fond- 
nefs to him, he brags to her until his life is in 
her dilpol'al. 

When a man is thus liable to be vanquifhed 
by the charms of her he loves, the fafeft way is 
to determine what is proper to be done, but to 
avoid all expoltulation with her before he exe- 
cutes what he has refolved *. W omen are ever 
too hard for us upon a treaty ; and one muft 
confider how fenfelels a thing it is to argue with 
one whole looks and geltures are more prevalent 
with you, than your reafons and arguments can 
be with her. It is a molt miferable flavery to 
fubmit to what you difapprove, and give up a 
truth for no other reafon, but that you had not 
fortitude to fupport you in aflerting it. A man 
has enough to do to conquer his own unreafon- 
able willies and defires ; but he does that in 
vain, if he has thofe of another to gratil’y. Let 
his pride be in his wife and family; let him give 
them all the conveniencies of life in fuch a man- 
ner as if he were proud of them ; but let it be 
his owui innocent pride, and not their exorbitant 
deli res, which are indulged by him. In this 
cafe all the little arts imaginable are ufed to 
foften a man’s heart, and raife his palfion above 
his underftanding. But in all concellions of 
this kind, a man ftiould confider whether the 
prefent he makes flows from his own love, or the 
importunity of his beloved. If from the latter, 
he is her ilave ; if from the former, her friend. 


* Sec Steele’s Letters, vol. i. let. lx. p. 43. 
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"We laugh it off, and do not weigh this fu Injec- 
tion to women with that ferioul’nefs which fo 
important a circumftance deferves. Why was 
courage given to man, if his wife’s fears are to 
fruftrate it ? When this is once indulged, you 
are no longer her guardian and protestor, as 
you were deiigned by nature ; but, in compli- 
ance to her weaknefles, you have difabled your- 
lelf from avoiding the misfortunes into which 
they will lead you both, and you are to fee the 
hour in w hich you are to be reproached by her- 
felf for that very compliance to her. It is in- 
deed the moll difficult mattery over ourfelves 
we can poflibly attain, to refill the grief of her 
w ho charms us ; but let the heart ake, be the 
anguilh never fo quick and painful, it is what 
muff be fuff e red and puffed through, if you 
think to live like a gentleman, or be conlcious 
to yourlelf that you are a man of honefty. The 
old argument, that ‘ you do not love me if you 
deny me this,’ which lirft was tiled to obtain a 
trifle, by habitual fucceis will oblige the un- 
happy man who gives way to it, to relign the 
caufe even of his country and his honour. 

T k 


k Bv Steele. See Steele s Letters to Mrs. Scurlock, after- 
wards lady Steele^ puj]hn\ and final note to N° 324. 
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N° 511. Thurfday, October 16, 1712. 


Quis non invcnit iurba quod amnrcl in ilia P 

Ovid. Art. Am. i, 17^* 

Who could fail to find. 

In inch a crowd, a miftrefs to his mind ? 

‘ Dear Spec, 

‘ Finding that my Iaft letter took, 
I do intend to continue my epiftolary correfpon- 
dence with thee, on thofe dear confounded 
creatures, women. Thou knoweft all the little 
learning 1 am mailer of is upon that fubject ; 1 
never looked in a book, but for their lakes. I 
have lately met with two pure dories for a Spec- 
tator, which I am lure will pleafe mightily, if 
they pals through thy hands. The lirli of them 
1 found by chance in an Englifh book, called 
Herodotus, that lay in my friend Dapperwit’s 
•window, as 1 vilited him one morning. It 
luckily opened in the place where I met with 
the following account. He tolls us that it was 
the manner among the Perlians to have leveral 
fairs in the kingdom, at which all the young un- 
married women were annually expofed to fide. 
The men who wanted wives came hither to pro- 
vide themlelves. Every woman was given to 
the highelt bidder, and the money which (he 
fetched laid alide for the public ufe, to be em- 
ployed as thou lhalt hear by and by. By this 
means the richeft people had the choice of the 
market, and culled out all th&moft extraordinary 
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beauties. As foon as the fair was thus picked, 
the refufe was to be diftributed among the poor, 
and among thofe who could not go to the price 
of a beauty. Several of thefe married the agree- 
ables, without paying a farthing for them, un- 
lefs lomebody chanced to think it worth his 
while to bid for them, in which cafe the beft 
bidder was always the pur chafer. But now you 
mult know. Spec, it happened in Perlia, as it 
does in our own country, that there ‘ was' as 
many ugly women as beauties or agreeables ; 
fo that by confequence, after the magiltrates 
had put off a great; many , there were Hill a great 
many that Ituck upon their hands, in order 
therefore to clear the market, the money which 
the beauties had fold for, was difpofed of among 
the ugly ; fo that a poor man, who could not 
afford to have a beauty for his wife, was forced 
to take up with a fortune ; the greatelt portion 
being always given to the moR deformed. To 
this the author adds, that every poor man was 
forced to live kindly with his wife, or, in calc 
he repented of his bargain, to return her por- 
tion with her to the next public fale. 

‘ What I would recommend to thee on this 
occation is, to ellablith fuch an imaginary fair 
in Great Britain: thou couldR make it very 
plea! ant, by matching women of quality with 
cobblers and carmen, or deferibing titles and 
garters leading oft in great ceremony ihopkeepers 
and farmers daughters. Though, to tell thee 
the truth, 1 am confoundedly afraid, that as the 
Jove of money prevails in our illand more than 
ft; did in Perlia, we lhould find that fome of out 
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greateft men would choofe out the portions, and 
rival one another for the richefl piece of defor- 
mity ; and that, on the contrary, the toafts and 
belles would be bought up by extravagant heirs, 
gamellers, and fpendthrifts. Thou couldlt make 
very pretty reflections upon this occalion in ho- 
nour of the Perlian politicians, who took care, by 
luch marriages, to beautify the upper part of 
the fpecies, and to make the greatefl perfons in 
the government the raoft graceful. But this I 
lhall leave to thy judicious pen. 

‘ I have another ftorv to tell thee, which I 
likewife met with in a book. It leems the gene- 
ral of the Tartars, after having laid liege to a 
flrong town in China, and taken it by ftorm, 
would fet to fale all the women that were found 
in it. Accordingly he put each of them into a 
lack, arid, after having thoroughly confidcred 
the value of the woman who was inciofed, 
marked the price that was demanded for her 
upon the lack. There was a great confluence 
of chapmen, that reforted from every part, with 
a delign to purchufe, which they were to do 
‘ unlight unfecn/ The book mentions a mer- 
chant in particular, who obferving one of the 
lacks to be marked pretty high, bargained for 
it, and carried it off with him to his houfe. As 
he was refting with it upon a halfway bridge, he 
was refolved to take a furvey of his purchafe : 
upon opening the lack, a little old woman pop- 
ped her head out of it ; at which the adventurer 
was in fo- great a rage, that he was going to flioot 
her out into the river. The old lady, however, 
begged him firft of ail to hear her ftory, by which 
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he learned that (lie was lifter to a great Man- 
darin, who would infallibly make the fortune of 
his brother-in-law as loon as he Ihould know to 
whole lot Ihe fell. Upon which the merchant 
again tied her up in his fack, and carried her 
to his houfc, where lhe proved an excellent 
wife, and procured him all the riches from her 
brother that lhe had promifed him. 

‘ 1 fancy, if I was difpofed to dream a fecond 
time, I could make a tolerable viiion upon this 
plan. * I would fuppofe all the unmarried women 
in London and Weftminfter brought to markdt 
in facks, with their refpeftive prices on each 
fack. The lirft fack that is fold is marked with 
five thoufand pound. Upon the opening of it, 
1 find it filled with an admirable boulewife, of 
an agreeable countenance. The purchaler, up- 
on hearing her good qualities, pays down her 
price very cheerfully. The lecond I would 
open, ftiould be a five hundred pound fack. 
The lady in it, to our furprife, has the face and 
perlon of a toaft. As we are wondering how 
ihe came to be fet at fo low r a price, we hear 
that ftie would have been valued at ten thou- 
fand pound, but that the public had made thole 
abatements for her being a lbold. 1 would 
afterwards find fome beautiful, modeft, and 
difcreet woman, that ftiould be the top of the 
market : and perhaps dilcover half a dozen romps 
tied up together in the fame fack, at one hun- 
dred pound an head. The prude and the 
coquette ftiould be valued at the fame price, 
though the firft Ihould go off the better of the 
two. I fancy thou wouldft like fuch a viiion, 
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had I time to finifli it ; becaufe, to talk in thy 
own way, there is a moral in it. \V hatever 
thou mayeft think of it, prythee do not make 
any of thy queer apologies for this letter, as thou 
did ft for mv laft. The women love a gay lively 
fellow, and are never angry at the railleries of 
one who is their known admirer. I am always 
better upon them, but well with them. 

Thine, 

O 1 Hone YCOMB.’ 


N° 512. Friday, October 17, 1712- 


Led o ran dcleciando , parilcrqne monrndo, 

llo it. Art. Poet. ver. 344. 

Mixing together profit and delight. 


There is nothing which we receive with fo 
much reluctance as advice. We look upon the 
man who gives it u,s as oik ring an affront to our 
underltanding, and treating us like children or 
idiots. We conlider the iniiruclion as an im- 

1 By Addifon, dated, it feems, from his office. See final 
note to N° 7. 

At the Theatre-royal in Drury-lane, on this prefent 
Thurfday, Oct. l(j, will be pref’ented a comedy, called The 
Stratagem. AimwelJ, by Mr. Mills; Archer, by Mr. Wilks; 
Sullen, by Mr. Keene; Bonniiace, by Mr. Bullock, fen.; 
Scrub, by Mr. JS orris; Mrs. Sullen, by Mrs. Oldfield ; Do- 
rinda, by Mrs. Bradlhaw. The farce, The Country Wake. 
fSpect. in folio. 

The dance called The Amiable Vainqueur is writ in the 
new character from Mr. Feuillet, by Mr. Shirley, daucingr 
mailer. lbhiau . 

f-l't Angclick Snuff, &c. ibidem* 
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plicit cenfure, and the zeal which any Ihews for 
our good on fuch an occafion as a piece of pre- 
iumption or impertinence. The truth of it is, 
the perfon who pretends to advife, does, in that 
particular, exereife a fuperiority over us, and can 
have no other reafon for it, but that, in com- 
paring us with hinifelf, he thinks us defective 
either in our conduct or our underftanding. For 
thefe reafons, there is nothing fo difficult as the 
art of making advice agreeable ; and indeed all 
the writers, both ancient and modern, have dif- 
tinguilhed themfelves among one another, ac- 
cording to the perfection at which they have 
arrived in this art. How many devices have 
been made ufe of, to render this bitter potion 
palatable ? Some convey their inliruCtions to us 
in the belt cholen words, others in the molt 
harmonious numbers ; l'ome in points of wit, and 
others in ihort proverbs. 

But, among all the different ways of giving 
counfel, I think the lineff, and that which 
pleales the molt univerlally, is fable, in what- 
soever lhape it appears. If we confider this way 
of ii|ltruCting or giving advice, it excels all 
others, becaufe it is the leaft (hocking, and the 
leaft fubjecfc to thofe exceptions which I have 
before mentioned. 

This will appear to us, if we refleCt in the firft 
place, that upon the reading of a fable we are 
made to believe we advife ourfelve3. We pe- 
rufe the author for the fake of the ftory, and 
eonlider the precepts rather as our own conclu- 
lions than his inliruCtions. The moral infatuates 

Voi, YU. P 
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itfelf imperceptibly, we are taught by furprife, 
and become wifer and better unawares. In 
lhort, by this method a man is fo far over- 
reached as to think he is directing himfelf, 
while he is following the dictates of another, 
and confequently is not fenlible of that which 
is the molt unpleafmg eireumftance in advice. 

In the next place, if we look into human 
nature, we lhall find that the mind is never fo 
much pleafed, as when fhe exerts herfelf in any 
action that gives her an idea of her own perfec- 
tions and abilities. This natural pride and am- 
bition of the foul is very much gratified in the 
reading of a fable ; for, in writings of this kind, 
the reader comes in for half of the performance ; 
every thing appears to him like a difeovery of 
his own ; he is bulled all the while in applying 
characters and circumftances, and is in this re- 
lpeft both a reader and a compofer. It is no 
wonder therefore, that on fuch occafions, when 
the nflnd is thus pleafed with itfelf, and amufed 
with its own diicoveries, that it is highly de- 
lighted with the writing which is the occafion 
of it. For this reafon the Abfalom and Achito- 
phel™ was one of the moft popular poems that 
appeared in Englilh. The poetry is indeed very 
fine, but had it been much finer, it would not 


ra A memorable iatire written by Dryden againft the fac- 
tion which, by lord Shaftetbury’s incitement, let the duke of 
Monmouth at their head. Of this poem, in which perfonal 
Iatire is applied to the fupport of public principles, the fale 
was fo largo, that it is laid not to have been equalled, but by 
jSachevcrelTs trial. 
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have fo much, pleafed, without a plan which 
gave the reader an opportunity of exerting his 
own talents. 

This oblique manner of giving advice is fo 
inoftenlive, that, if we look into ancient hifto- 
ries, we find the wife men of old very often 
chofe to give counlel to their kings in fables. 
To omit many which will occur to every one’s 
memory, there is a pretty inftance of this nature 
in a Turkifh tale, which i do not like the worfe 
for that little oriental extravagance which is 
mixed with it. 

We are told that the fultan Mahmoud, by his 
perpetual wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, 
had filled his dominions with ruin and defla- 
tion, and half unpeopled the Perlian empire. 
The vilier to this great fultan (whether an hu- 
mourift or an enlhulialt, we are not informed) 
pretended to have learned of a certain dervife to 
underhand the language of birds, fo that there 
was not a bird that could open his mouth but 
the vilier knew what it was he laid. As he was 
one evening with the emperor, in their return 
from hunting, they law a couple of owls upon 
a tree that grew near an old w r all out of a heap 
of rubbilh. 4 I would fain know/ lays the ful- 
tan, 4 what thole two owls arc faying to one 
another ; lilten to their difeourfe, and give me 
an account of it/ The vilier approached the 
tree, pretending to be very attentive to the two 
owls. Upon his return to the fultan, 4 Sir/ 
fay s he, 4 1 have heard part of their converfation, 
but dare not tell you what it is/ The fultan 
would not be fatisfied with fuch an anfwer, but 

Pa 
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forced him to repeat word for word every thing 
the owls had laid. ‘ You rauft know then,' 
faid the vilier, ‘ that one of thefe owls has a l’on, 
and the other a daughter, between whom they 
are now upon a treaty of marriage. The father 
of the fon faid to the father of the daughter, in 
my hearing, “ Brother, I confent to this mar- 
riage, provided you will fettle upon your daugh- 
ter fifty ruined villages for her portion.” To 
which the father of the daughter replied, “ In- 
ftead of fifty, I will give her five hundred, if you 
pleafe. God grant a long life to fultan Mah- 
moud ; whilll he reigns over us, we fliall never 
want ruined villages n .” 

The Itory fays, the fultan was fo touched 
with the fable, that he rebuilt the towns and 
villages which had been deltroyed, and front 
that time forward confulted the good of his 
people. 

To fill up my paper, I {hall add a moll ridi- 
culous piece of natural magic, which was taught 
by no lt fs a philofopher than Democritus, name- 
ly, that if the blood of certain birds, which he 
mentioned, were mixed together, it would pro- 
duce a ferpent of fuch a wonderful virtue, that 
whoever did eat it (hould be {killed in the lan- 
guage of birds, and underhand every thing they 
laid to one another. Whether the dervile above 
mentioned might not have eaten fuch a ferpent, 
I fliall leave to the determination of the learned. 

o° 

" This Itory, as I collect from the pifcture, is in the fuperb 
Perfian MS. in the public library, Cambridge. A. 

° By Addiibn, written, it is thought, at his office. See 
N" 7, note ad tivern. 
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513. Saturday# October 18, 1712. 


Afflata c/l n amine qua ado 

Jam propiure I hi — Virg. iEn. vi. 50* 

When all the God came milling on her foul. 

Dryden. 

Thu following letter comes to me from that 
excellent man in holy orders, whom I have 
mentioned more than once as one of that l'ociety 
who allilts me in my lpeculations. It is a 
thought in lick nets, and of a very lerious na- 
ture, lor which reafon I give it a place in the 
paper of this day. 

‘ Si a, 

‘ Tim indifpofltion which has long 
hung upon me, is at lull grown to fucli a head, 
that it mult quickly make an end of me, or of 
itfelf. You may imagine, that wliilll I am in 
this bad ltate of health, there are none of your 
works which 1 read with greater plea fure than 
your Saturday’s papers. 1 Ihould be very glad 
if 1 could furnilh you with any hints for that 
day’s entertainment. Were 1 able to drefs up 
feveral thoughts of a lerious nature, which have 
made great imprellions on my mind during a 
long fit of iicknefs, they might not be an im- 
proper entertainment for that occalion. 

‘ Among all the reflections which ufually rife 
in the mind of a lick man, who has time and 
inclination to conlider his approaching end, 
there is none more natural than that of his go- 
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ing to appear naked and unbodied before him 
who made him. AVhen a man conliders, that, 
as foon as the vital union is diliblved, he Iball 
fee that Supreme Being, whom he now con- 
templates at a diftance, and only in his works ; 
or, to fpeakmore philofophically, when, by fome 
faculty in the foul, he lhail apprehend the Di- 
vine Being, and be more fenlible of his prefence, 
than we are now of the prefence of any object 
which the eye beholds, a man mu ft be loti in 
careleflncfs and ftupiditv, who is not alarmed at 
fuch a thought. Dr. Sherlock, in his excellent 
treatife upon Death, has reprefented, in very 
jftrong and lively colours, the Rate of the foul in 
its firlt lepavation from the body, with regard 
to that invilible world which every where fur- 
rounds us, though we are not able to dilcover it 
through this groiier world of matter, which is 
accommodated to our l'enfes in this life. His 
words are as follow : 

“ That death, which is our leaving this world, 
is nothing elle but putting off thefe bodies, 
teaches us that it is only our union to thefe 
bodies which intercepts the light of the other 
world. The other world is not at fuch a dif- 
tance from us as we may imagine ; the throne 
of God indeed is at a great remove from this 
earth, above the third heavens, w here lie dif- 
plays his glory to thole bleiled fpirits which en- 
compafs his throne ; but as loon as we ltep out 
of thele bodies we ftep into the other world, 
which is not l’o properly another world, (for 
there is the fame heaven and earth Hill) as u 
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new Rate of life. To live in thefc bodies is to 
live in this world ; to live out of them is to re- 
move into the next : for while our fouls are con- 
fined to thefc bodies, and can look only through 
thele material cafements, nothing but what is 
material can affect us ; nay, nothing but what 
is fo grots, that it can reflect light, and convey 
thole thapes and colours of things with it to the 
eye: fo that, though within this viiible world 
there be a more glorious feene of things than 
what appears to us, we perceive nothing at all 
of it ; for this veil of Heth parts the viiible and 
in viiible world; but when we put off tliefe 
bodies, there are new and liirpriling wonders 
prefent themfelves to our views ; when thefe 
material lpcctacles are taken oft’, the foul with 
its own naked eyes fees what was invitible be- 
fore : and then we are in the other world, when 
we can lee it, and converle with it. Thus St. 
Paul tells us, that ‘ when we are at home in the 
body we are abfent from the Lord, but when 
we are ablent from the body, we are prefent 
■with the Lord 2 Cor. v. (), 8. And methinks 
this is enough to cure us of our fondnels for 
thefe bodies, unlels we think it more delirable 
to be confined to a prilon, and to look through 
a grate all our lives, which gives us but a very 
narrow profpe6t, and that none of the belt 
neither, than to be fet at liberty to view ail the 
glories of the world. YV hat would we give 
now for the leaft glimpfe of that im ilible world, 
which the full Rep we take out of thefe bodies 
will prelent us with ? There are fucli tilings ‘ as 
eye Rath not leen, nor ear heard, neither hath 

P 4 
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it entered into the heart of man to conceive/ 
Death opens our eyes, enlarges our prolpeCt, 
prefonts us with a new and more glorious world, 
which we can never fee while we are (hut up in 
flefli ; which fliould make us as willing to part 
with this veil, as to take the iiim off of our eyes, 
which hinders our light.” 

‘ As a thinking man cannot but be very much 
affected with the idea of his appearing in the 
prefence of that .Being “ whom none can fee and 
live,” he mult be much more afleCted wheat he 
confiders that this Being whom he appears be- 
fore will examine all the actions of his paft life, 
and reward or punifli him accordingly. 1 mult 
confefs that 1 think there is no fchetne of reli- 
gion, belides that of Chriltianity, which can 
poffibly lupport the molt virtuous perion under 
this thought. Let a man’s innocence be what 
it will, let his virtues rile to the higheft pitch of 
perfection attainable in this life, there will be 
ffill in him fo many fecret fins, lb many human 
frailties, fo many offences of ignorance, paflion, 
and prejudice, fo many unguarded words and 
thoughts, and, in lhort, fo many defeCts in hi* 
belt aClions, that, without the advantages of 
Inch an expiation and atonement as Chriltianity 
has revealed to us, it is impoflihle that he Ihould 
be cleared before his Sovereign .Judge, or that 
he fliould be able to “ ftand in his light,” Our 
holy religion fuggeffs to us the only means 
whereby our guilt may be taken away, and our 
imperfeCt obedience accepted. 

‘ It is tills ferics of thought that I have en- 
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deavoured to exprefs in the following hymn, 
which 1 have compofed during this in y iick- 
ncl’s. 


T. 

“ When, riling from the bed of death, 
O'erwhehn'd with guilt and tear, 

I fee iny Maker thee to face, 

O how lliall I appear ! 

i r. 

“ If yet, while pardon may be found, 

And mercy may be fought, 

My heart with inward horror fhrinks, 

And trembles at the thought: 

in. 

“ When thou, O Lord, lliall ftand difelos d 
In ma jetty lcvere, 

And lit in judgment on my foul, 

O liovv lliall I appear ! 

IV. 

“ Out thou halt told the troubled mind. 
Who does her tins lament, 

The timely tribute of tier tears 
Shall endleis woe prevent. 

v. 

“ Then fee the forrows of my heart, 

Ere yet it he too late ; 

And hear my Saviour’s dying groans, 

To give thole forrows weight. 

VI. 

“ For never {hall my foul defpair 
Her pardon to procure, 

Who knows thine only Son has dy‘d 
To make her pardon lure.” 
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‘ There is a noble hymn in Trench, which 
monfieur Bayle has celebrated for a very fine 
one, and which the famous author of the Art of 
Speaking calls an admirable one, that turns upon 
a thought of the fame nature, if I could have 
done it juftice in Tnglifh, I would have lent it 
to you tranllated ; it was written by monfieur 
des Barren x, who had been one of the greatefit 
wits and libertines in Trance, but in his lalt 
years was as remarkable a penitent. 

‘ £ Grand Dieu, tesjugemens font remplis d'cquite ; 

Tod jours tu prens plaijir a nous cl re propice. 

Alois f ai taut fait dc via/, que jamais la haute 

iVc me pardonuera, Jims choquer ta juftice . 

Out, won Dieu , hi grandeur dc won impielc 

A he htijje ton d po avoir que le choir dujhppti.ee : 

Ton interet s' oppoje d nut j elicit e : 

El tu clemence merne. attend queje periffc. 

Coat calc ton de/ir, puis quit t' eji g/orieu.r ; 

Offal fe log des p/curs qui content dc mes geu.v ; 

Tonne., frappe, it eft tans, reus moi guerre pour 
guerre; 

,/' adore en peri //hut la raifon qui f aigrit. 

.Mats dcjfus quel tndroil lumber a ton tonne re, 

Qui nc foil tout convert du fang dc Jejits C drift T 

‘ If tliefe thoughts may be ferviceable to you, 
I delire you would place them in a proper light, 
and am ever, with great fincerity, 

O p Sir, yours, Seed 

V By Addifon, dated, it feems, from his office. See filial note 
to N° 7, on Add i fon s lignatureS; t, l, i, o ; and note on 
IS 0 221, ad Jinan. 

At Drury-lanc, this prefent Friday, 061. 17, will he 
prefented the comedy called The Feigned Innocence; or Sir 
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N° 514. Monday, October 20, 17 12. 


- Me Par nut it tivjcrUi per ardtut rfirfeh 

Rap tat (hitor ; jurat irejuds (pm nulla prionmi 
Cafcaiuun .no lit dicer! due or If /a clreo. 

V i ii g . Georg, iii. CJJ 1 . 

But the roinmanding Mule my chariot guides. 

Which o’er the dubious ehff icemeiy rich s : 

And pleas'd I am no heakn road lo tale. 

But iii It the way to new diliov’ries make. 

Dry den. 

‘ Mr. Sri'CTATon, 

‘ I c a m k homo a ]ilt!o later than ufual 
the other night; and, not finding iyyli if in- 
clined to lleep, I took up Virgil to divert me 
until 1 thould he more difpofed to reft. I le is 
the author whom I always eliooie on liieh ocea- 
lions ; no one writing - in to divine, to harmo- 
nious, nor lo equal a ('train, which leaves the 
mind eompoled and foftened into an agreeable 
melancholy; the temper, in which, of ail others, 
I choofe to dole the day. The paflages 1 turned 
to were thole beautiful raptures in bis Georgies, 
where he prof cites himletf entirely given up to 

-Martin Marall. Sir Martin, hv Mr. Bullock ; Warner, by Mr. 
Powell; Moody, by Mr. .loiunon ; Miiiilent, by Mrs. Porter; 
Pole, by Mrs. Saunders, the farce called The Comical 
Hivals, or The Sc hool- liov. Tile School-Boy, by Mr. Cil>- 
ber ; Major Kakeifh, by Mr. Peukelhnian ; .lac k Kakeilh, by 
Mr. IS 1 ills. .And lu-momnv, being Sul.iuduy, will be pro- 
fcuted The Diiheil Mother, with the epilogue. — Spect. iu 
folio, N°513. 
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the Mufes, and fmit with the Jove of poetry, 
paftionately wilhing to be tranlported to the 
cool (hades and retirements of tlie mountain 
Ilamius. I clofed the book and went to bed. 
What 1 had juft before been reading made lb 
ftrong an imprelhon on my mind, that fancy 
feemed almoft to fulfil to me the wifh of V irjiil, 
in prefenting to me tlie following vihon. 

- c Methought I was on a fudden placed in the 
plains of Boeotia, where at the end of the hori- 
zon 1 faw the mountain ParnafiTus riling before 
me. The profpebt was of fo large an extent, 
that I had long wandered about to find a path 
which fhould directly lead me to it, had 1 not 
feen at loine diliance a grove of trees, which, in 
a plain that had nothing elfe remarkable enough 
in it to fix my fight, immediately determined 
me to go thither. When I arrived at it, I found it 
parted out into a great n u m her of walks and alley s, 
which often widened into beautiful openings, as 
circles or ovals, let round with yews and cy- 
prefies, with niches, grottos, and caves, placed on 
the (ides, encompailed with ivy. There was no 
found to be heard in the whole place, but only 
that of a gentle breeze palling over the leaves of 
the foreft ; every thing bolide was buried in a 
profound (ilence. I was captivated with the 
beauty and retirement of the place, and never lb 
much, before that hour, was pleafed with the 
enjoyment of my (elf. I indulged the humour, 
and buffered myfelf to wander without choice or 
delign. At length, at the end of a range ol 
trees, I faw three figures feated on a bank of 
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mofs, with a lilent brook creeping at their feet. 
I adored them as the tutelar divinities of the 
place, and flood ltill to take a particular view of 
each of them. The middlemoft, whole name 
was Solitude, fat with her arms acrofs each 
other, and l'eemed rather penfiye, and wholly 
taken up with her own thoughts, than any ways 
grieved or difplealed. The only companions 
which fhe admitted into that retirement were, 
the goddefs Silence, who fat on her right hand 
with her linger on her mouth, and 011 her left 
Contemplation, with her eyes lixed upon the 
heavens. Before her lay a celeftial globe, with 
leveral fchemes of mathematical theorems. She 
prevented my fpeech with the grealeft affability 
in the world. “ Tear not,” laid Ihe, “ I know 
your requcft before you fpeak it ; you would be 
led to the mountain of the Mules ; the only 
way to it lies through this place, and no one is 
fo often employed in conducting perfons thither 
as myfelf.” When Ihe had thus fpoken, Ihe 
role from her feat, and 1 immediately placed 
myfelf under her direction ; but whilii I palled 
through the grove I could not help inquiring of 
her who were the perfons admitted into that 
l’weet retirement. “ Surely,” laid I, “ there 
can nothing enter here but virtue and virtuous 
thoughts ; the whole wood leems deligned for 
the reception and reward of fuel) perfons as have 
fpent their lives according to the dictates of their 
conlcience, and the commands of the gods.” 
“ You imagine right,” laid fhe; “ allure your- 
felf this place was at lirft deligned for no other : 
fuch it continued to be in the reign of Saturn, 
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when none entered here hut holy priells, de- 
liverers of their country from oppreflion and 
tyranny, who repoled themfelvcs here after their 
labours, and thole whom the Itudy and love of 
wifdom had fitted for divine converfation. Hut 
now it is become no lefs dangerous than it was 
before dehrable : vice has learned fo to mimic 
virtue, that it often creeps in hither under its 
dilguife. See there ! juli before you, Revenge 
(talking by, liabited in the robe of Honour. 
Oblerve not far from him Ambition handing - 
alone ; if you alk him his name, he will tell you 
it is .Emulation, or (dory. Hut the molt fre- 
cjii^nt intruder we have is Lull, who fucceeds 
now the deity to whom in better days this grove 
was entirely devoted. Virtuous Love, with 
Hymen, and the graces attending him, once 
reigned over this happy place ; a whole train of 
virtues waited on him, and no dilhonourable 
thought durft prefume for admittance. Hut 
now, how is the whole profpect changed ! and 
how feldom renewed by Ionic few who dare 
defpile fordid wealth, and imagine themfelves 
fit companions for lb charming a divinity !” 

* The goddels had no fooner laid thus, but 
we were arrived at the utmolt boundaries of the 
wood, which lay contiguous to a plain that ended 
at the foot of the mountain. Here I kept dole 
to my guide, being folieited by leveral phan- 
toms, who allured me they would (hew me a 
nearer way to the mountain of the Mules. 
Among the reft Vanity was extremely impor- 
tunate, having deluded infinite numbers, whom 
I law wandering at the foot of the hilt. I 
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turned away from this defpicable troop with 
difdain; and, addrefling niyielf to my guide, 
told her that, as 1 had iome hopes I lliould be 
able to reach up part of the afcent, fo I defpaired 
of having ftrength enough to attain the plain on 
the top. lint, being informed by *her that it 
was impoflible to ltand upon the tides, and that 
if I did not proceed onwards I thould irrevocably 
fall down to the lowed, verge, 1 retolved to 
hazard any labour and hardthip in the attempt : 
fo great a defire had I of enjoying the iatisfaction 
1 hoped to meet with at the end of my enter- 
prize ! 

‘ There were two paths, which led up by dif- 
ferent ways to the fummit of the mountain ; 
the one was guarded by the genius which preiides 
over the moment of our births, lie had it in 
charge to examine the feveral pretentions of 
thofe who deli red to pals that way, but to 
admit none excepting thofe only on whom 
Melpomene had looked with a propitious eye at 
the hour of their nativity. The other way was 
guarded by Diligence, to whom many of thofe 
perfons applied who had met with a denial the 
other way ; hut he was fo tedious in granting 
their requefl, and indeed after admittance the 
way was fo very intricate and laborious, that 
many, after they had made l'ome progrels, chofe 
rather to return hack than proceed, and very few 
perlifled fo long as to arrive at the end they 
propofed. Belides tittle two paths, which at 
length feve rally led to the top of the mountain, 
there was a third made up of thefe two, which a 
little after the entrance joined in one. This 
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carried thofe happy few, whofe good fortune it 
was to find it, directly to the throne of Apollo. 
I do not know whether I ihould even now have 
had the refolution to have demanded entrance 
at either of thefe doors, had I not feen a peafant- 
like man (followed by a numerous and lovely 
train of youths of both foxes) infill upon entrance 
for all whom he led up. lie put me in mind 
of the country clown who is painted in the map 
for leading prince JEugene over the Alps. He 
had a bundle of papers in his hand ; and, pro- 
ducing feveral, that he laid were given to him 
by hands which he knew Ajgpllo would allow as 
pailes ; among which, methought 1 faw fome of 
my own writing; the whole afiembiy was ad- 
mitted, and gave by their prefence a new beauty 
and pleafure to thefe happy manlions. 1 found 
the man did not pretend to enter himfeif, but 
ferved as a kind of fbrefter in the lawns, to direct 
paflengers, who by their own merit, or inftruc- 
tions he procured for them, had virtue enough 
to travel that way. 1 looked very attentively 
upon this kind homely benefactor; and forgive 
me, Mr. Spectator, if 1 own to you i took him 
for yourlelf. We were no fooner entered, hut 
we were fprinkled three times with the water of 
the fountain of Aganippe, which had power to 
deliver us from all harms, but only envy, which 
reache th even to the end of our journey. We 
had not proceeded far in the middle path when 
we arrived at the fummit of the hill, where 
there immediately appeared to us two figures, 
which extremely engaged my attention ; the 
one was a young nymph in the prime of her 
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youth and beauty ; (be had wings ori her ihoul- 
ders and feet, and was able to tranfport herfelf 
to the moll didant regions in the fmalled fpace 
of time. She was continually varying her 
drefs, fometimes into the raoft natural and be- 
coming habits in the world, and at others into 
the mod wild and freakith garb that can be 
imagined. There Hood by her a man full aged 
and of great gravity, who corre6ted her incon- 
littencies by the wing them in this * mirror, and 
dill flung her affected and unbecoming orna- 
ments down the mountain, which fell in the 
plain below, and were gathered up and wore 1 
with great fatisfatTion by thofe that inhabited 
it. The name of this nymph was Fancy, the 
daughter of Liberty, the molt beautiful of all 
the mountain nymphs : the other was Judgment, 
the offspring of Time, and the only child he 

acknowledged to be his. A vouth, who fat 
© */ ' 

upon a throne jult between them, was their 
genuine offspring; his name was Wit:, and his 
feat was compofed of the works of the mod 
celebrated authors. I could not but fee with a 
lecret joy that, though the Greeks and Romans 
made the majority, yet our own countrymen 
were the next both in number and dignity. I 
was now at liberty to take a full profpefct of that 
delightful region. 1 was infpired with new 
vigour and life, and faw every thing in nobler 
and more pleafing views than before: I breathed 
a purer aether in a iky which was a continued 
azure, gilded with perpetual funlhine. The two 
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fummits of the mountain role on each fide, and 
formed in the midft a moft delicious vale, the 
habitation of the Mufes, and of fuch as had com- 
pofed works worthy of immortality. Apollo 
was feated upon a throne of gold, and for a ca- 
nopy an aged laurel fpread its boughs and its 
fhade over his head. Ilis bow and quiver lay 
at his feet. He held his harp in his hand, whilft 
the Mufes round about him celebrated with 
hymns his victory over the ferpent Python, and 
fometimes lung in fofter notes the loves of 
Lucothoe and Daphnis. Ilomer, Virgil, and 
Milton, were feated the next to them. Behind 
were a great number of others; among whom I 
was furprifed to fee fome in the habit of Lap- 
landers, who, notwithstanding the uncouthncfs 
of their drels, had lately obtained a place on 
the mountain. I law Pindar walking alone, no 
one daring to accoft him, until Cowley joined 
hinafelf to him : but, growing weary of one w'ho 
alrnoft walked him out of breath, he left him 
for Horace and Anacreon, with whom hefeemed 
infinitely delighted. 

* A little further 1 law another group of 
figures; I made up to them, and found it was 
Socrates delating to Xenophon, and the fpirit 
of Plato; but, moft of all, Mufieus had the 
greateft audience about him. I was at too great 
a diftance to hear what he laid, or to difcover 
the faces of his hearers; only I thought I now 
perceived Virgil, who had joined them, and 
flood in a pofture full of admiration at the har- 
mony of his words. 

‘ Laftly, at the very brink of the hill, I law 
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Boccalini fending difpatclies to the world below 
of what happened upon Pavnaflus; but I per- 
ceived he did it without leave of the Mules, and 
by Health, and was unwilling to have them re- 
viled by Apollo. I could now, from this height 
and ferene ikv, behold the infinite cares and 
anxieties with which mortals below fought out 
their way through their maze of life, flaw the 
path of Virtue lie ftraight before them, whilft 
Into reft, or fome malicious demon, (till hurried 
them out of the way. I was at once touched 
with pleafure at my own happinels, and com- 
paflion at the light of their inextricable errors. 
Here the two contending pallions role lb high, 
that they were inconlillent with the fweet repole 
I enjoyed ; and, awaking with a Hidden ftart, 
the only conlolation I could admit of for my 
lols, was the hopes that this relation of my dream 
will not difploafc you/ T ’ 


N° old. Tuefdav, October 2 1 , 1712. 


Pwlct me cl miferel, (jiu hantm :norrs caulalmt wihi> 
Monui()eJhfiim Ten. lieaut. Act. ii. Sc. 2. 

I am afhamed and grieved, th 4 I neglected his advice, who 
gave me the character of theie creatures. 

* Mr. SPECTATOR, 

‘I am obliged to yon for printing the 
account I lately lent you of a coquette who dif- 

8 By Steele. See final note to N° 324, on T. 

The letter written (October 14, dated Middle Tern- 
TWe, lias lieen overlooked, by real'on it was not directed to the 
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turbed a fober congregation in the city of Lon- 
don b That intelligence ended at her taking a 
coach, and bidding the driver go where he 
knew. 1 could not. leave her fo, but dogged 
her, as hard as fhe drove, to Paul’s church-yard, 
where there was a lion of coaches attending 
company coming out of the cathedral. This 
gave me an opportunity to hold up a crown to 
her coachman, who gave me the iignal, that he 
would hurry on, and make no hafte, as you know 
the way is when they favour a chafe. By his 
many kind blunders,drivingagainfi other coaches 
and flipping off fome of his tackle, 1 could keep 
up with him, and lodged my fine lady in the 
parifh of St. James’s. As I guefied, when 1 firfl 
law her at church, her bufinefs is to win hearts, 
and throw them away, regarding nothing but 
the triumph. 1 have had the happineis, by 
tracing her through all with whom i heard fhe 
was acquainted, to find one who was intimate 
with a friend of mine, and to be introduced to 
her notice. I have made fo good a ufe of my 
time, as to procure from that intimate of hers 
one of her letters, which fhe writ to her when in 
the country. This epifile of her own may fe n o. 
to alarm the world againft her in ordinary life, 
as mine, 1 hope, did thole who fhall behold her 

Spectator at the ufual places; and the letter of the 18lh, dated 
from the fame place., is groundless, the author of the paper of 
Friday laft not having ever fecri the. letter of the 14th. In afi 
circumftances, exc ept the place of birth of the perfon to whom 
the letters were written, the writer of them is initiufoiined. 
Spefct. in folio. 

1 See Spe£t. N° o0:j. 
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at church. The letter was written lull winter 
to the lady who gave it me ; and I doubt not 
but you will find it the foul of an happy felf- 
loving dame, that takes all the admiration fhe 
can meet with, and returns none of it in love to 
her admirers. 


“ 1)kar Jens v, 

“ I am glad to find you are likely to 
be difpofed of in marriage fo much to your ap- 
probation as you tell me. You fay you are afraid 
only of me, for 1 (hall laugh at your lpoufe’s 
airs. I beg of you not to fear it, for I am too 
nice a difcerner to laugh at any, but whom moft 
other people think fine fellows ; fo that your, 
dear may bring you hither as foon as his horfes 
are in cafe enough to appear in town, and you be 
very fafo again!!, any raillery you may apprehend 
from me; for 1 am furrounded with coxcombs 
of my own making, who arc all ridiculous in a 
manner wherein your good man, 1 prelume, 
cannot exert himfelf. As men who cannot raife 
their fortunes, and are uneafy under the incapa- 
city of (lulling in courts, rail at ambition; fo do 
awkward and inlipid women, who cannot warm 
the hearts, and charm the eyes of men, rail at 
affectation : but (he that has the joy of feeing a 
man’s heart leap into his eyes at beholding her, 
is in no pain for want of elteem among the crew 
of that part of her own fex, who have no fpirit 
but that of envy, and no language but that of 
malice. I do not in this, I hope, exprefs my (elf 
infeniible of the merit of Leodacia, who lowers 
her beauty to all but her hulband, and nevey 

Q 3 
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fpreads her charms but to gladden him who has 
a right to them ; i lay, i do lionour to thole 
who can be- coquettes, and arc not fuch; but I 
defpilb all who would be lb, and, in defpair of 
arriving at it themfelves, hate and vilify all thofe 
who can. .Hut L>e that as it will, in anfwer to 
your delirc of knowing my hiltory; one of my 
chief prefent pleafures is in country dances ; and, 
in obedience to me, as well as the pleafure of 
corning un to me with a good grace, (hewing 
themfelves in their add refs to others in my pre- 
fence, arid the like opportunities, they are all 
proficients that way : and I had the happinels of 
being the other night where we made fix cou- 

O o 9 

pic, and every woman s partner a profeffed lover 
of mine. The wildelt imagination cannot form 
to ilfelf, on any occafion, higher delight than 
I acknowledge myfelf to have been in all that 
evening. 1 chole out of my admirers a let of 
men who molt love me, and gave them partners 
of fuch of my own lex who molt envied me. 

“ My way is, when any man who is my ad- 
mirer pretends to give himfelf airs of merit, as 
at this time a certain gentleman yon know did, 
to mortify him by favouring in his prefence the 
molt infignifleant creature I can find. At this 
ball I was led into the company by pretty Mr. 
Fanfly, who, you know, is the molt obfequious, 
Well lhaped, well bred woman’s man in the 
town. I at firll entrance declared him my part- 
ner if 1 danced at all ; which put the whole af- 
fembly into a grin, as forming no terrors from 
fuch a rival. Hut we had not been long in the 
room before I overheard the meritorious gentle- 
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man above mentioned fay with an oath, ‘ There 
is no raillery in the thing, Ihe certainly loves the 
puppy/ My gentleman, when we were danc- 
ing, took an occalion to be very loft in his ogling 
upon a lady he danced with, and whom he 
knew of all women I love molt to outlhine. 
The conteft began who Ihould plague the other 
molt. I, who do not care a farthing for him, 
had no hard talk to outvex him. 1 made Fan- 
fly, with a very little encouragement, cut capers 
roupee, and then link with all the air and ten- 
dernefs imaginable. When he performed this, 
I obferved the gentleman you knew of fall into 
the lame way, and imitate, as well as he could, 
the delpiled Faulty. 1 cannot well give you, 
who are l’o grave a country lady, the idea of the 
joy we have when we fee a ftubborn heart 
breaking, or a man of fenfe turning fool for our 
fakes ; but this happened to our friend, and I 
expeCl his attendance whenever I go to church, 
to court, to the play, or the park. This is a 
i'acritice due to us women of genius, who have 
the eloquence of beauty, an ealy mien. X mean 
bj r an ealy mien, one which can be oil occafion 
ealily affected: for I. mult tell you, dear Jenny, 
I hold one maxim, which is an uncommon one, 
to wit, that our greateft charms are owing to 
affectation. It is to that our arms can lodge fo 
quietly juft over our hips, and the fan can play 
without any force or motion but juft of the 
wrilt. It is to aff’eCtation we owe the penfive 
attention of Deidamia at a tragedy, the lbornful 
approbation of Dulcimara at a comedy, and the 
lowly afpect of Lanquicelfa at a lermon. 

Q 4 
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•“ To tell you the plain truth, I know no plea- 
lure but in being admired, and have yet never 
failed of attaining the approbation of the man 
whofe regard l had a mind to. You ice all 
the men who make a figure in the world (as 
•wile a look as they are pleated to put upon the 
matter) are moved by the fame vanity as I am. 
What is there in ambition, but to make other 
people’s wills depend uponyour’s? This indeed 
is not to be aimed at by one who has a genius 
no higher than to think of being a very good 
houfewife in a country gentleman’s family. The 
care of poultry and pigs are great enemies to the 
countenance; the vacant look of a fine lady is 
not to be preferved, if the admits any thing to 
take up her thoughts but her own dear perfon. 
But I interrupt you too long from your cares, 
and my felf from my conquetis. 

I am, Madam, 

Your moil humble fervant.” 

* Give me leave, Mr. Spectator, to add her 
friend’s anfwer to this epiftle, who is a very dii- 
creet ingenious woman. 

“ Deaii Gatty, 

“ I ta ke your raillery in very good 
part, and am obliged to you for the free air with 
which you fpeak of your own gaieties. But 
this is but a barren iuperficial pleafure ; for, in- 
deed, Gatry, we are made for man ; and in l’e- 
rious lad n els I muft tell you, whether you your- 
feif know it or no, all thefe gallantries tend to 
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no other end but to be a wife and a mother as 
fad as you can. 

I am, Madam, 

T u Your mod humble fervant.” 


N°5l6. Wednefday, October 22, 1712. 


Imniortale odium > et nunqitam Jana bile minus : 
bide Juror vulgo , quod ' numina viri riorum 
Odit uterque locus; inium fotos credit habcndos 
Ejje deosy quos ipj'e cubit, Ju v. Sat. xv. 34. 

* A grutcli, time out of mind, begun, 

And mutually bequeath’d from lire to Ion : 

Religious fpite and pious fpleeu bred iiiit 
The quarrel which fo long the bigots uurft : 

Each calls the other’s god a fenfeleis flock ; 

His own divine. Tate. 

Of all the monftrous paifions and opinions 
which have crept into the world, there is none 
fo wonderful as that thofe, who profefs the 
common name of Chriftians, ibould pmi’ue each 
other with rancour arid hatred for differences in 
their way of following the example of their 
Saviour. It feems fo natural that all who pur- 
fue the fteps of any leader fhould form them- 
felves after his manner, that it is impoffible to 
account for effects fo different from what we 
might expert from thofe who profefs themfelves 
followers of the higheft pattern of meeknefs and 
charity, but by aferibing fuch effeCts to the am- 
bition and corruption of thofe who are fo au- 

u By Steele. See final note to 324, on fignalure T. 
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daeious, with louls full of fury, to ferve at the 
altars of the ( rod of Peace. 

The mallaens to which the church of Rome 
has animated the ordinary people, are dreadful 
inftances of the truth of this oblervation ; and 
whoever reads the hiftory of the J.rilh rebellion, 
and the cruelties which cnfued thereupon, will 
be fulliciently convinced to what rage poor ig- 
norant* may he worked up by thole who profei’s 
holinefs, and become incendiaries, and under the 
diipenfation of grace promote evils abhorrent to 
nature. 

The fubject and cataftrophe, which deferve 
fo well to be remarked by the protellant world, 
will, i doubt not, be confidered, by the reverend 
and learned prelate that preaches to-morrow 
before many of the descendants of thole who 
periihed on that lamentable day, in a manner 
fuitable to the occalion, and worthy his own 
great virtue and eloquence. 

I Hiali not dwell upon it any further, but only 
tranfcribe put of a little tract, called T’he Chrif- 
tian Hero, pubiillied in 1701 , what 1 find there 
in honour of the renowned hero, William 111, 
who relcued that nation from the repetition of 
the lame difafters. His late majelly, of glorious 
memory, and the moll cliriliian king, are con- 
lidered at the conclulion of that treatife as heads 
of the protellant and Roman catholic world in 
the following manner. 

4 There were not ever, before the entrance of 
the Cliriliian name into the world, men who 
have maintained a more renowned carriage, 
than the two great rivals who pollefs the full 
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fame of the prefent age, and will be the theme 
and examination of the future. They are ex- 
actly formed by nature for thofe ends to which 
heaven feems to have lent them amongft us. — 
Both animated with a reftlefs delire of glory, but 
purfue it by different means, and with different 
motives. To one it conlilts in an extenlive un- 
difputed empire over his fubjefis, to the other 
in their rational and voluntary obedience. One’s 
happinel's is founded in their want of power, 
the other’s in their want of delire to oppofe 
him. The one enjoys the fummit of fortune 
with the luxury of a Perlian, the other with the 
moderation of a Spartan. One is made to op- 
press, the other to relieve* the opprelfed. The 
one is latisfied with the pomp and ollentation 
of power to prefer and debate his inferiors, the 
other delighted only with the caufe and foun- 
dation of it to cherilh and protect them. To 
one therefore religion is but a convenient dif- 
guile, to the other a vigorous motive o faction. 

‘ For, without i'uch ties of real and folid ho- 
nour, there is no way of forming a monarch, 
but after the Machiavelian fcheme, by which a 
prince muff ever feem to have all virtues, but 
really be mailer of none; he is to he liberal, 
merciful, and juft, only as they ferve his inte- 
reffs; while, with the noble art of hvpocrily, 
empire would be to be extended, and new con- 
quefts be made by new devices, by which 
prompt add refs his creatures might infenlibly 
give law in the bufinels of life, by leading men 
in the entertainment of it. 

‘ Thus, when words and fliow are apt to pafs 
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for the fubftantial things they are only to ex- 
prefs, there would need no more to enllave a 
country but to adorn a court; for, while every 
man’s vanity makes him believe himfelf capable 
of becoming luxury, enjoyments are a ready bait 
for fuflerings, and the hopes of preferment invi- 
tations to fervitude; which f la very would be 
coloured with all the agreements, as they call it, 
imaginable. The noblelt arts and artifts, the 
finell pens and moft elegant minds, jointly em- 
ployed to fet it off with the various embellilh- 
ments of fumptuous entertainments, charming 
affemblies, and poliflied difcourfes, and thole 
apoftate abilities of men, the adored monarch 
might profufely and fkilfully encourage, while 
they flatter his virtue, and gild his vice at fo 
high a rate, that he, without fcorn of. the one, 
or love of the other, would alternately and oc- 
cafionally ufe both: fo that his bounty fhould 
fupport him in his rapines, his mercy in his 
cruelties. 

‘ Nor is it to give things a more fevere look 
than is natural, to fuppofe fuch mull be the 
conlequences of a prince’s having no other pur- 
fuit than that of his own glory ; for if we con- 
fider an infant born into the world, and behold- 
ing itfelf the mightieft thing in it, itfelf the 
prefent admiration and future profpeft of a 
fawning people, who profefs themfelves great 
pr mean, according to the figure he is to make 
amongll them, what fancy would not be de- 
bauched to believe they were but what they 
profefied themfelves, his mere creatures, and 
life them as fuch by purchafing with their lives 
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a boundlefs renown, which he, for want of a 
more juft project, would place in the number 
of his Haves, and the extent of his territories. 
Such undoubtedly would be the tragical effects 
of a prince's living with no religion, which are 
not to be furpafled but by his having a talfe 
one. 

‘ If ambition were fpirited with zeal, what 
w'ould follow, but that his people foould be con- 
verted into an army, whole (words can make 
right in power, and lolve controverfy in belief? 
And if men Ihould be (tiff-necked to the doc- 
trine of that vifible church, let them be con- 
tented with an oar and a chain, in the midff of 
(tripes and anguilh, to contemplate on him, 
whofe yoke is ealy, and whole burden is light. 

‘ With a tyranny begun on his own fubjeCts, 
and indignation that others draw their breath 
independent of his frown or fmile, why Ihould 
he not proceed to the feizure of the world ? 
And if nothing but the third of fway were the 
motive of his actions, why ihould treaties be 
other than mere words, or folernn national com- 
pacts be any thing but an halt in the march of 
that army, who are never to lay down their 
arms until all men are reduced to the neceffity 
of hanging their lives on his wayward will ; 
who might fupinely, and at leifure, expiate his 
own tins by other men’s fufferings, while he 
daily meditates new (laughter and conquefts ? 

‘ For mere man, when giddy with unbridled 
power, is an infatiate idol, not to be appeafed 
with myriads offered to his pride, which may be 
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puffed up by the adulation of a bale and proftrate 
world into an opinion that he is fomething more 
than human, bv being fomething lets ; and, alas, 
what is there that mortal man will not believe 
of himfelf, when complimented with the attri- 
butes of God? He can then conceive thoughts 
of a power as omniprefent as his. Hul , fliould 
there be fiich a foe of mankind now upon earth, 
have our fins fo far provoked Heaven, that we 
are left utterly naked to his fury ? Is there no 
power, no leader, no genius, that can conduct 
and animate us to our death, or to our defence ? 
Yes ; our great God never gave one to reign by 
his permiffion, but lie gave to another alfo to 
reign by his grace. 

* All the circumltances of the illuftrious life 
of our prince feeni to have coni pi red to make 
him the cheek and bridle of tyranny; for his 
mind has been ftrongthened and confirmed by 
one continued ftrugglo, and Heaven has educated 
him. by adverfity to a cpiick fenfc of the diltreftes 
and miferies of mankind, which he was born to 
redrefs. In juft fcorn of the trivial glories and 
light oftentations of power, that glorious inttru- 
ment of Providence moves, like that, in a Heady, 
calm, and filent couri'e, independent either of 
applaule or calumny ; which renders him, if not 
in a political, yet in a moral, a philofophic, an 
heroic, and a Chriftian fenfe, an abfolute mo- 
narch; who, fatisfied with this unchangeable, 
juft, and ample glory, muft needs turn all his 
regards from himfelf to the fervice of others ; 
for he begins his enterprifes with his own fhare 
in the fuccefs of them ; for integrity bears in it- 
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felf its reward, nor can that which depends not 
on event ever know disappointment. 

* With the undoubted character of a glorious 
captain, and (what he much more values than 
the molt Splendid titles) that of a lincere and 
lioneft man, he is the hope and Stay of Europe, 
an univerfal good ; not to be engro fifed by us 
only, for diftant potentates implore his friend- 
{hip, and injured empires court his abidance, 
lie rules the world, not by an invafion of the 
people of the earth, but the addrels of its princes; 
and, if that world ihonld be again roufed from 
the repofe which his prevailing arms had given 
it, why fhould we not hope that there is an Al- 
mighty, by whole influence the terrible enemy 
that thinks him felf prepa red for battle may find 
he is but ripe for dedruction ? — and that there 
may be in the womb of time great incidents, 
which may make the eataftrophe of a pvofperous 
life as unfortunate as the particular Scenes of it 
were fuccefsful ? — for there does not want a Ikil- 
ful eye and refolute arm to obferve and grafp 
the oecafion. A prince, who from — 

“ — Fiiit Ilium et ingens 

Gloria 1 Vino. /En. ii. 325. 

“ Troy is no more, and Ilium was a town.” 

Drvdek. 

T* 


* By Steele. See final note to 324. 
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N° 517- Thu delay, October 23, 1712. 


Jleupietas! heu prlfca Jides / 

Viiig. JEn. ti. 878. 

Mirror of ancient: faith ! 

li ndaunterl w ortli ! Inviolable truth ? Dbyden. 


We laft night received a piece of ill news at 
our club, which very f'enlibly alllicled every one 
of us. 1 queftion not but my readers themfelves 
will be troubled at the hearing of it. To keep 
them no longer in iiipenfe, hr Roger de Cover- 
ley is dead y . lie departed this life at his houfe 


* 1 Mr. Addifon was fo fond of this character, that a little 
before lie laid down the Spectator, (forefeeing that fome 
nimble gentleman would catch up his pen the moment he 
quitted it) he laid to an intimate friend, with a certain warmth 
in his exprefiion, which he was not often guilty of, “ By 
G — , ril kill fir Roger, that nobody elfe may murder him.” 
Accordingly the whole Spectator, N° 517, oonlifts of nothing 
elfe but an account of the old knight’s death, and lbme mov- 
ing circumftances which attended it. 7 

Bee, N° I. for February, 1733, p. 20. 

The Bee was a w eekly pamphlet fet up, and carried on for 
a conliderable length of time, by Mr. Euftaee Budgell, who 
was himfelf a writer in the Spectator, a relation to Mr. Ad~ 
difon, and probably that intimate friend alluded to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. The curious may fee another pregnant 
inftance of Addiibu’s imeafineis at finding a character which 
he had finely worked up, reprefenting as aCting inconfiftently, 
Spefct. Vol. vi. N°410, note. See alfo Dr. John foil’s Lives 
of Englifh Poets, vol. ii, p. 306 and ,307. After all that Mr. 
E. Budgell has laid, and Dr. Johnfon repeated after him, it 
feems moft probable that the character of fir Roger de Cover- 
ley originated in Steele’s fertile imagination, as that of Bicker- 
ftaff likewife did, though Steele owns that he borrowed th<* 
name from Swift. Addifon, and even Mr. Euftaee Budgell, 
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lu tlie country, after a few weeks licknefs. Sir 
Andrew Freeport has a letter from one of liis 
correlpondents in thole parts, that informs him 
the old man caught a cold at the county-leR 
lions, as lie was very warmly promoting an ad- 
drels of his own penning, in which he l'ucceeded 
according to his willies. But this particular 
comes from a whig jultice of peace, who was 
always Hr Roger’s enemy and antagonill. X 
have letters both from the chaplain and captain 
Sentry, which mention nothing of it, but are 
tilled with many particulars to the honour of 
the good old man. I have like wile a letter from 
the butler, who took lb much care of me laft 
fummer when 1 was at the knight’s lioufe. As 
my friend the butler mentions, in the limplieity 
of his heart, feveral circumltances the others 
have palled over in lilence, I lliall give my read- 
er a copy of his letter, without any alteration 
or diminution. 

* Honoured Sir, 

‘ Knowing that you was my old 
mailer’s good friend, I could not forbear fending 
you the melancholy news of his death, which, 
has affli&ed the whole country, as well as his 
poor fervants, who loved him, I may lay, better 

worked upon this character, and ploughed with Steele’s hei- 
fer ; but Mr. Ticked* whole partiality was unqueftionably ou 
the fide of Add i fon* bears teitimony to Steele s original deli- 
neation of iir Roger de Coverluy* and apologizes for inferling 
Spe£t. N° 2* containing this* among other characters drawn 
by Steele* in his edition of Addifon’s, Works* becaufe* as he 
fays* this paper of Steele contains the dramatis peH’ouae. See 
Spefct. N° 2* note. 

Vo u vil 


R 
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than wc did our lives. 1 am alraid lie caught 
his death the lait couiity-leiiions, where he 
would go to fee j office done to a poor widow 
woman, and her lathe riels children, that had 
been wronged by a neighbouring gentleman; 
for you know, hr, my good matter was always 
the poor man’s friend. Upon his coming home, 
the lirli complaint he made was, that he had 
loft his roaft-beef ftomach, not being able to 
touch a iirloMi, which was lerved up according 
to cultom ; and you know he ufed to take great 
delight in it. From that time forward he grew 
wori’e and worie, but it ill kept a good heart to 
the lait. Indeed we were once m great hope of 
his recovery, upon a kind meiiage that was lent 
him from the widow lady whom he had made 
love to the forty lad years of his life ; but this 
only proved a lightning before death. He has 
bequeathed to this lady, as a token of his love, 
a great pearl necklace, and a couple of iiiver 
bracelets let with jewels, which belonged to my 
good old lady his mother, lie has bequeathed 
the line white gelding that he uled to ride a hunt- 
ing upon, to his chaplain, bocaufe he thought he 
would he kind to him, and has left you all his 
books, lie has, moreover, bequeathed to the 
chaplain a very pretty tenement with good lands 
about it. it being a very cold day when he 
made bis will, he left for mourning to every 
man in the parilh, a great frixe-coat, and to 
every woman a black riding-hood, it was a 
moving light to fee him take leave of his poor 
fervants, commending us all for our fidelity, 
• hilft we were not able to fpeak a word for 
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weeping. As avc moil of us uve grown grey- 
headed in our dear mailer’s iervice, he has left 
us pen lions and legacies, which we may live 
very comfortably upon the remaining part of 
our days. He has bequeathed a great deal more 
in charity, which is not yet come to my know- 
ledge, and it is peremptorily laid in the parilh, 
that he has left money to build a lleeple to the 
church ; for he was heard to lay l’ome time ago, 
that, if he lived two years longer, Coverley 
church ihould have a lleeple to it. The chap- 
lain tells every body that he made a very good 
end, and never lpeaks of him without tears, 
lie was buried according to his own directions, 
among the family of the Coverleys, on the left, 
hand ol his lather iir Arthur. The coflin was 
carried by fix of his tenants, and the pall held 
up by lix of the quorum. The whole parilh 
followed tile corple with heavy hearts, and in 
their mourning fail's; the men in frize, and the 
women m riding-hoods, Captain Sentry, my 
mailer’s nephew, has taken pofeliion of the 
IIail-hoi.be, and the whole eitate. When my 
old mailer law him a little before his death, he 
Ihook him by the hand, and wilhed him joy of 
the estate which was falling to him, desiring 
lnm only to make a good ufe of it, and to pay 
the feverai legacies, and the gifts of charity- 
winch he told him he had left as quitrents upon 
the eltate. 'The captain truly feoms a courteous 
man, though he fays but little. He makes 
much of thole whom mv mailer loved, and 
lliews great kmdnels to the old houfe-dog, that 
you know my poor mailer was fo fond of. it 
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would have gone to your heart to have heard 
the moans the dumb creature made on the day 
of my mailer’s death, lie has never joyed 
himfelf fince ; no more has any of us. It was 
the melancholielt day for the poor people that 
ever happened in YVorcefterihire. This being- 
all from, 

Honoured Sir, 

Your moll lorrowful fervant, 

Edward Biscuit. 

4 P. S. My mailer defired, fome weeks be- 
fore he died, that a book, which comes up to 
you by the carrier, Ihould be given to lir Andrew 
Ereeport in his name.’ 

This letter, notwithllanding the poor butler’s 
manner of writing it, gave us fuch ari idea of 
our good old friend, that upon the reading of it 
there was not a dry eye in the club. Sir An- 
drew opening the book, found it to be a collec- 
tion of ae’ts of parliament. There w as in parti- 
cular the A 61 of Uniformity, with fome pallages 
u* it marked by lir Roger’s- own hand. Sir An- 
drew found that they related to two or three 
points, which he had difputed with lir Roger 
the lalt time he appeared at the club. Sir An- 
drew, who would have been merry at fuch an 
incident on another occalion, at the light of th« 
old man’s writing burll into tears, and put the 
book jn his pocket. Captain Sentry informs 
me that the knight has left rings and mourning 
for every one in the club. O * 

* Bjr Addifou, dated, it i# fuppofed, from hi* office. See 
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IS 0 538. Friday, October 24, 3712. 


Mijh u/n ejl ai forum incumbere fam<v> 

W coliapfd runnl fubdutit is tecta coin writs. 

Juv. Sat. viii. 76* 

Tis poor relying on another's fame ; 

For, take the pillars but away, and all 

The- luperftru£ture mull in ruius fall. Stepney. 


This being a day of bufinefs with me, I mud- 
make tbe prefent entertainment like a treat at 
an houle-warming, out of fueli prefents as have 
been lent me by my guefts. T’he firlt dilh 
which I l’erve up is a letter come frelh to my 
hand. 

‘ Mr. Spectator,- 

‘ It is with inexpreflible forrow that 
I hear of the death of good iir Roger, and do 
heartily condole with you upon fo melancholy 
an occalion. I think you ought to have blacken- 
ed the edges of a paper which brought us fo ill 
news, and to have had it (lamped likewifein black. 
It is expected of you that you Ihould write his 
epitaph, and if pofiible (ill his place in the club 


final note to N* 7, on Addifons fignatures c, l, i, o ; and 
Spect. N“2‘21, note on cabaliltical letters, &c. 

At Drury-lane, on this evening, King Lear, thus caft. 
K. Lear, Mr. Powell ; Edgar, Mr. Wilks ; Glofter, Mr. 
Cibber; Edmund, Mr. Mills; Kent, Mr. Keen ; Gentleman 
Ulher, Mr. Pcnkethman; Cordelia, Mrs. Eradlhaw. — Spect. 
in folio. 
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with as worthy and diverting a member. I 
qtidiion not but you will receive many recom- 
mendations from the public of Inch as will ap- 
pear candidates for that poll. 

( Since 1 am talking of death, and have men- 
tioned an epitaph, 1 mud tell you, dr, that I have 
made difcovery of a church-yard in which I be- 
lieve you might fpend an afternoon, with great 
pleafure to yourfelf and to the public. It be- 
longs to the church of Stebon-lleath, commonly 
called Stepney a . Whether or no it be that the 
people of that parith have a particular genius for 
an epitaph, or that there be fome poet among 
them who undertakes that work by the great, 1 
cannot tell ; but there are more remarkable in- 
feriptions in that place than in any other J have 
met with ; and I may lay, without vanity, that 
there is not a gentleman in England better read in 
tomb-bones than myfelf, my Rudies having laid 
very much in church-yards. I lhall beg leas e to 
fend you a couple of epitaphs, for a dimple of 
thofe i have juft now mentioned. "They are 
written in a dillerent manner ; the firft being in 
the diffufed and luxuriant, the fecond in the dole 
contracted Ity In. The firlt has much of the 
Ample and pathetic; the fecond is fome thing 
light, but nervous. The drfi is thus; 

“ Here Thomas Sapper lies interr’d. Ah why! 

Born in New England, did in London die; 

Was the third ion of eight, begot upon 

llis mother Martha, by his father John. 

a See Stow’s Survey of London, 8cc. edit. 17 o5, vol. ii- 
p. 701, &c. 
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Much favour'd by Ids prince he gan to be. 

But nipt by death at tlf age of twenty-three. 
Bala! to him was that we liuail-pox name, 

By which his mother and two brethren came 
Alio to breathe their I a ft , nine years before. 

And now have left their father to deplore 
'I'iie lots of all his children, with his wife, 

Who was the joy and comfort of ids life." 

‘ The fecond is as follows : 

“ 1 Tore lies the body of Daniel Saul, 

Spittleficlds weaver, and that’s all.'’ 

‘ I will not difmifs you, wliilll I am upon this 
fubject, without fending a {hurt epitaph which 1 
once met with, though 1 cannot poliibly recol- 
lect the place. The thought of it is furious, and 
in my opinion the /inert that 1. ever met with 
upon this ocealion. You know, hr, it is ulhal, 
after having told us the name of the perfon who 
lies interred, to launch out into his prnifes. This 
epitaph takes a quite contrary turn, having been 
made by the perfon himfelf lome time before his 
death. 

“ I He j tied R. C. in expe8.ati.one did Jupremi. 
Quads erat dies ifte indicahit.'’' 

“ Here licth It. C. in expectation of the Jail day. 
What fort of a man lie was that day wall difeover.” 

* I am, Sir, & c. h> 

b TheexaCt copy of this cpitapli on Thomas Crouch, who 
died in 1(379, is faid to be as follows : 

It 4 
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The following letter is dated from Cambridge. 
‘ Sir, 

* Having lately read among your fpe* 
culations an eflav upon phyiiognoniv', I cannot 
but think that, if you made a vifit to this ancient 
univerfity, you might receive very confiderable 
lights upon that fubjeH, there being fcarce a 
young fellow in it who does not give certain 
indications of his particular humour and difpo- 
fition, conformable to the rules of that art. In 
courts and cities every body lays a conftraint 
upon his countenance, and endeavours to look 
like the reft of the world ; but the youth of this 
place, having not yet formed tbemfelves by con- 
verfation, and the knowledge of the world, give 
their limbs and features their full play. 

4 As you have confide reel human nature in all 
its lights, you niufi be extremely well apprifed, 
that there is a very dole correfpondcnce between 
the outward and the inward man ; that fcarcc 
the leaf! dawning, the Jeaft parturiency towards 
a thought can be fiirring in the mind of man, 
without producing a fuitable revolution in his 
exteriors, which will ealilv difeover itfelf to an 
adept in the theory of the phiz. Ilence jt is 
that the intrinfic worth and merit of a fon of 
Alma Mater is ordinarily calculated from thecafi 

* Aperiet Dens lumulos, et edueet nos de fepulchris, 

Qnalis tram, dies ijii luce cum venerit , Jcies ' 

European Magazine, July 1787, p.y. 

* See N° 86, and 2 06. 
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of his vifagc, the contour of his perfon, the 
mechanifm of his drefs, the difpolition of his 
limbs, the manner of his gait and air, with a 
number of ci ream ft an cos of equal conl’equence 
and information. The practitioners in this art 
often make ufe of a gentleman's eyes to give 
them light into the potiure of' his brains ; take 
a bundle from his nofe to judge of the lize of 
his intellects ; and interpret the overmuch via-* 
bility and pertnefs of one ear as an infallible 
mark of reprobation, and a lign the owner of lb 
fancy a member fears neither God nor man. 
In conformity to this fcheme, a contracted brow, 
a lumpifh downcaft look, a loher fedatc pace, 
with both hands dangling quiet and Heady in 
lines exactly parallel t o each lateral pocket of his 
galligafkins, is logic, metaphyiics, and mathe- 
matics, in perfection. So likewife the belles 
lettres are typified by a faunter in the gait, a 
fall of one wing of the peruke backward, an in- 
fertion of one hand in the fob, and a negligent 
fwing of the other, with a pinch of right fine 
Barcelona between linger and thumb, a due 
quantity of the fame upon the upper lip, 'and a 
noddle-cale louden with pulvil. Again, a grave 
folemn Italking pace is heroic poetry, and poli- 
litics ; an unequal one, a genius for the ode, and 
the modern ballad ; and an open brealt, with an 
audacious difplay of the Holland Ihirt, is con- 
ftrued a fatal tendency to the art military. 

‘ I might he much larger upon thele hints, 
but I know whom I write to. If you can graft 
any fpcculation upon them, or turn them to the 
advantage of the perfons concerned in them, you 
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will do a work very becoming the Bntilh Spec- 
tutor, and oblige 

Your very humble fervant. 

Tom TvEEn d ’ 


N°519- Saturday, O6tobor '25, 1712. 


fndc fwmiuum pcntdmnquc gams, vita qua vofuntum , 

Et qua ‘ manuon'o fcrl monjira fab af/uore paatus. 

Vine;. Ain. vi. 728. 

Hence men and be alls the breath of life obtain. 

Ami birds of air, and mo niters of tin main. 

Drydln. 

Thou cat there is a great deal of pleasure in 
contemplating the material world, by which I 
mean that fyitem of bodies into which nature 
has fo ( urioul’.y wrought the rivals of dead matter, 
with the leveral relations which thole bodies 
hear t o one another ; there is ft ill, met li inks, 
ibmething more wonderful and lVirpritmg in 
contemplations on the world of life, by which 
I mean all thole animals with which every part 
of the univerfe is furnilhed. The material world 
is only the lliell of the univerfe ; the world of 
life are its inhabitants. 


d The public is affined on good authority, that this hit letter 
was written bv orator Henley, as he was commonly called. 

At Drury-lane, on this prelent Friday, Oct. 24, will 
be performed a comedy, called ilifop, with the farce of The 
Stage-Coach. And to-morrow will be prefen ted the tragedy 
of Macbeth. All the parts to the belt advantage, with all the 
original decorations proper to the play. — Spect. in folio,. 
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It" we contider thofe parts of the material 
world which tie the nearett to us, and are there- 
fore fubjett to our obfervations and inquiries, it 
is amazing to contider the infinity of animals 
with which it is Rocked. livery part of matter 
is peopled : every green leaf {warms with inha- 
bitants. There is Scarce a tingle humour in the 
body of a man, or of any other animal, in which 
our ghtlles do not dilcoier myriads of living crea- 
tures. The furta.ce of animals is alio covered 
with other animals, which are in the lame man- 
ner the balls of other animals that live upon it ; 
nay, we find in the molt folic! bodies, as in mar- 
ble i tiel i, innumerable cells and cavities that are 
crowded with fuch imperceptible inhabitants, as 
are too little for the naked eye to difeover. On 
the other hand, if vve look into the more bulky 
parts of nature, we fee the leas, lakes, and rivers, 
teeming with munberlefs kinds of living crea- 
tures. We find every mountain and nuirih, wil- 
dernels, and wood, plentifully itocked with birds 
and beaten; and every part of matter affording 
proper necedaries and eonvemencies for the live- 
lihood of multitudes which inhabit; it. 

The author 0 of the Plurality of Worlds draws 
a very good argument from this conlidcration 
for the peopling of every planet; as indeed it 
leerns very probable, from the analogy of reafon, 
that if no part of matter, which we are acquaint- 
ed with, lies watte and ufeleis, thofe great bodies, 
which are at fuch a cl ili a nee from us, ttiould not 


* Fontenelle. This book was publithcd in 1680, and is 
founded on the chimerical Vortices of Delcartes. 
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be defert and unpeopled, but rather that they 
fhould be furn iftied with beings adapted to their 
refpective fituations. 

Idxiftence is a bleffing to thole beings only 
which are endowed with perception ; and is in 
a manner thrown away upon dead matter, any 
farther than as it is fubfervient to beings which 
are confcious of their exiftence. Accordingly 
we find, from the bodies which, lie under our 
obfervation, that matter is only made as the 
balis and fupport of animals, and that there is 
no more of the one than what is neceHarv for 
the exiftence of the other. 

Infinite goodncfs is of fo communicative a 

- 

nature, that it feems t;o delight in the conferring 
of exiftence upon every degree of perceptive 
being. As this is a f peculation which 1 have 
often pmTued with great pleafure to myfelf, 1 
ftiall enlarge farther upon it, by confidenng that 
part of the fcale of beings which comes within 
our knowledge. 

There are fome living creatures which are 
railed juft above dead matter. To men- 
tion only that fpecies of fhell-fifh, which art* 
formed in the fafhion of a cone, that grow to 
the furface of feveral rocks, and immediately die 
upon their being fevered from the place where 
they grow. There are many other creatures 
but one remove from thefe, which have no other 
fenf’e hut that of feeling and tafte. Others have 
(till an additional one of hearing; others of fmell, 
and others of fight. It is wonderful to obferve 
by what a gradual progrefs the world of life ad- 
vances through a prodigious variety of fpecies, 
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before a creature is formed that is complete in 
all its fenles ; and even among thefe there is fuch 
a different degree of perfection in the lenies which 
one animal en joys beyond what appears in ano- 
ther, that, though the fenfe in different ani- 
mals be diltinguiihed by the fame common de- 
nomination, it l’eems almolt of a different nature. 
If after this we look into the feveral inward per- 
fections of cunning and fagacity, or what we 
generally call inftinCt, we find them riling after 
the fame manner imperceptibly one above ano- 
ther, and receiving additional improvements, 
according to the l’pecies in which they are im- 
planted. This prog re Is in nature is lo very gra- 
dual, that the molt perfect of an inferior fpecies 
comes very near to the molt imperfeCt of that 
which is immediately above it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodnefs of 
the Supreme Being, whole mercy extends to all 
his works, is plainly feen, as I have before hint- 
ed, from his having made lb very little matter, 
at lealt what tails within our knowledge, that 
does not fwarm with life. Nor is his goodnefs 
lei’s ieen in the diveriity than in the multitude of 
living creatures. Had lie only made one fpecies 
of animals, none of the reft, would have enjoyed 
the happinefs of exiltence ; he has, therefore, 
l’peeified in his creation every degree of life, every 
capacity of being. The w hole chafm in nature, 
from a plant to a man, is filled up with diverle 
kinds of creatures, riling one over another, by 
fuch a gentle and ealy afeent, that the little 
tranlitions and deviations from one fpecies to 
another are almolt infentible. This intermediate 
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fpace is To well hulbanded and managed, that 
there is learce a degree of perception vvhicli does 
not appear in feme one part of the world ot life, 
is the goodnels or the wifdom of the Divine 
Being more manifelted in this his proceeding P 

There is a confequenee, betides thole I have 
already mentioned, which feenis very naturally 
deducible from the foregoing conliderations. If 
the fcale of being riles by fucb a regular progrefs 
fo high as man, we may, by a parity of reafon, 
fuppole that it (till proceeds gradually through 
thole beings which are of a fuperior nature to 
him ; lince there is an infinitely greater fpace and 
room for different degrees of perfection, between 
the Supreme Being and man, than between 
man and the molt delpicable inlefct. This con- 
sequence of fo great a variety of beings which are 
fuperior to us, from that variety which is inferior 
to us, is made by M r. Eocke, in a palliige which 
1 Audi here let down, after having premifed, that 
notwithltanding there is Inch infinite room be- 
tween man and his Maker for the creative power 
to exert itiMf in, it is impoffible that it; iliould 
ever be Idled up, lince there will be (till an in- 
finite gap ordillance between the highelt created 
being and the Bower which produced him. 

‘ That there Ihould be more fpcoies of intelli- 
gent creatures above us, than there are of ien- 
iible ami material below us, is probable to me 
from hence: that in all the vilible corporeal 
world we fee no rliafms, or no gaps. All quite 
down from us t lie defeent is by eafy heps, and a 
continued lories of things, that in each remove 
differ very little one from the other. T'liere ore 
liihcs that have wings, and are not ft rangers to 
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the airy region: and there are fome birds that 
are inhabitants of the water; whole blood is as 
cold as fillies, and their tlefb lb like in tafte, that 
the fcrupulous are allowed them on filli days. 
There are animals lb near of kin both to birds 
and beads that they are in the middle between 
both. Amphibious animals link the ter reft rial 
and aquatic together. Seals live at land and at: 
iea, and porpoiles have the warm blood and en- 
trails of a hog : not to mention wlmt is confi- 
dently reported of mermaids, or lea men, there are 
fome brutes that feem to have as much know- 
led <>'e and reafon as fome part that are called 
men ; and the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
are lb nearly joined, that if you a ill take the 
lowed of one, and the higheft of the other, there 
will fcarce be perceived any great difference 
between them : and lb on, until we come to 
the lowed and the molt inorgauical parts ot 
matter, we llia.ll find every where that the 
feveral fpecies are linked together, and differ but 
in almolt infenfible degrees. And, when we 
confider the infinite power and wifdom of the 
Maker, we have reafon to think that it is luita- 
ble to the magnificent harmony of the univerfe, 
and the great defign and infinite goodnefs of the 
architect, that the fpecies of creatures fhould alfo 
by gentle degrees afeend upward from us toward 
bis infinite perfection, as we fee they gradually 
defeend from us downward: which, if it be 
probable, we have reafon then to be perfuaded 
that there are far more fpecies of creatures above 
us than there are beneath ; we being in degrees 
of perfection much more remote from the infi- 
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nite being of God, than we are from the loweft 
liate of being, and that which approaches nearelt 
to nothing. And yet of all thole diltinCt Ipecies 
we have no clear diftinCt ideas/ 

In this lyftem of being, there is no creature fo 
wonderful in its nature, and which fo much de- 
ferves our particular attention, as man, who fills 
up the middle fpace between the animal and in- 
tellectual nature, the vilible and invitible world, 
and is that link in the chain of beings which has 
been often termed the neaus utrivfque mundi. So 
that he, who in one refpeCt, being al'fociated with 
angels and arch-angels, may look upon a Being 
‘ of infinite perfection’ as his father, and the 
higheft order of fpirits as his brethren, may in 
another refpeCt fay to corruption, ‘Thou art my 
father; and to the worm, Thou art my mother 
and my filter/ O f 


N° 520. Monday, October 27, 1712. 


Quis dejlderio jit pudor nut modus 

Turn churi capitis! Hor. 1 . Od. xxiv. 1 . 

And who can grieve too much ? What time fhall end 
Our mourning for fo dear a friend? Ceejjch* 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ The juft value you have exprefled 
for the matrimonial ftate is the real’on that I 

r By Addifon, dated, it feeras, from his office, or written 
originally at Oxford. See final note to N° 7. 

* # * At the requeft of fcveral perfons of quality, and foreign 
gentlemen, that came too late to the famous Water Theatre 
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now venture to write to you, without fear of being 
ridiculous, and confefs to you, that, though it is 
three months lince I loft a very agreeable wo- 
man, who was my wife, my for row is ftill frefh ; 
and X am often, in the midft of company, upon 
any circumftance that revives her memory, with 
a reflection what flie would fay or do on fuch ail 
occalion ; I fay, upon any occurrence of that na- 
ture, which I can give you a fenfe of, though I 
cannot exprefs it wholly, I am all over foftnefs, 
and am obliged to retire and give way to a few 
lighs and tears before I can be eafy . I cannot 
but recommend the fubjeCt of male widowhood 
to you, and beg of you to touch upon it by the 
firft opportunity. To thofe who had not lived 
like hufbands during the lives of their fpoufes 
this would be a talielefs jumble of words ; but 
to fuch (of whom there are not a few) who 
have enjoyed that ftate with the fentiments pro- 
per for it, you will have every line, which hits 
the forrow, attended with a tear of pity and con- 
folation ; for I know not by what goodncfs of 
Providence it is that every gulh of paflion is a 
ftep towards the relief of it ; and there is a cer- 
tain comfort in the very act of forrowing, which, 
I fuppolc, aril’es from a fecret confcioufnefs in 

of the late ingenious Mr. Winftanley, and had not room on 
Tucfday laft, who have appointed to meet there on this day, 
being the 2oth, about four in the afternoon, it will be ihewu 
with all the curioiities as formerly, and new additions to the 
expence of 300 tuns of water extraordinary, with fire mingled 
with the water, &c. The houfe will be made warm this night, 
and convenience for coaches to be oul of the dirt. Boxes 
2s. 6d. Pit 2s. Gallery Is. and Upper Gallery Gd. — Spect, 
in folio. 

Vql. VII. 


S 
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the mind, that the affliction it is under flows 
from a virtuous caufe. My concern is not in- 
deed fo outrageous as at the firth tranfport ; for 
I think it has fubfidcd rather into a foberer Rate 
of mind than any actual perturbation of fpirit. 
There might be rules formed for men’s behav iour 
on this great incident to bring them from that 
misfortune into the condition I am at prelent ; 
which is, I think, that my forrow has converted 
all roughnels of temper into meeknefs, good- 
nature, and complacency. But indeed, when 
in a ferious and lonely hour I prefent my de- 
parted confort to my imagination, with that air 
of perfuaflon in her countenance when I have 
been in paflion, that fvveet affability when 1 have 
been in good-humour, that tender compaflion 
when X have had any thing which gave me 
uneaflnefs ; I confefs to you I am inconfolable, 
and my eyes gulh with grief, as if I had feen 
her juft then expire. In this condition I am* 
broken in upon by a charming young woman 
my daughter, who is the pi6ture of what her 
mother was on her wedding-day. The good 
girl drives to comfort me ; but how fliall I let 
you know that all the comfort (he gives me is to 
make my tears flow more eafily ? The child 
knows Aie quickens my forrows, and rejoices 
xny heart at the fame time. Oh, ye learned ! 
tell me by what word to fpeak a motion of the 
foul for which there is no name. When flie 
kneels, and bids me be comforted, flie is my 
child ; when I take her in my arms, and bid her 
fay no more, flie is my very wife, and is the 
very comforter I lament the lol’s of. I banifh 
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lier the room, and weep aloud that I have loft 
her mother, and that 1 have her. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 1 willi it were poflible for 
you to have a fenl'c of thele plealing perplexi- 
ties ; you might communicate to the guilty 
part of mankind that they are incapable of the 
happinefs which is in the very 1'orrows of the 
virtuous. 

4 Hut pray fpare me a little longer ; give me 
leave to toll you the manner of her death. She 
took leave of all her family, and bore the vain 
application of medicines with the greateli pa- 
tience imaginable. When the phylician told 
her Ihe mult certainly die, the delired, as well a$ 
lhe could, that all who were prelent, except 
myfelf, might depart the room. She laid lhe 
had nothing to lay, for lhe was refigned, and I 
knew all (lie knew that concerned us in this 
world ; but lhe delired to be alone, that in the 
pretence of Cod only lhe might, without inter- 
ruption, do her lalt duty to me, of thanking me 
for all my kindnefs to her ; adding, that lhe 
hoped in my fall, moments I Ihould feel the lame 
comfort for my goodnefs to her, as lhe did in 
that lhe had acquitted herlelf with honour, 
truth, and virtue, to me. 

‘ I curb mylelf, and will not tell you that this 
kindnefs cut my heart in twain, when I expelled 
an accufation for feme paflionate Harts of mine, 
in fome parts of our time together, to fay 
nothing but thank me for the good, if there 
Was any good fuitable to her own excellence! 
All that I had ever laid to her, all the circum- 
ftances of forrow and joy between us, crowded 

S 2 
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upon my mind in the fame inftant ; and when, 
immediately alter, I law the pangs of death 
come upon that dear hotly which I had often 
embraced with tranl'port ; when I law thole 
cherilhing eyes begin to be ghaltly, and their 
laft ftruggle to be to fix themfelves on me, how 
did I ioi’e all patience ! She expired in my arms, 
and in my dil traction i thought 1 faw her bofom 
Rill heave. There was certainly life yet ltill 
left. I cried, Hie juft now l'poke to me. But 
alas ! 1 grew giddy, and all things moved about 
me, from the difiemper of my own head ; for 
the belt of women was breathlefs, and gone for 
ever. 

4 Now- the doCtrine I would, methinks, have 
you raife from this account I have given you, is, 
that there is a certain equanimity in thole who 
are good and juft, which runs into their very 
forrow, and difappoints the force of it. Though 
they mult pals through afflictions in common 
with all who are in human nature, yet their 
confcious integrity lhall undermine their af- 
fliction ; nay, that very affliction lhall add force 
to their integrity, from a reflection of the ule of 
virtue in the hour of affliction. 1 fat down with 
a delign to put you upon giving us rules how 
to overcome fuch griefs as tbefe, but I Ihould 
rather advife you to teach men to be capable of 
them. 

4 You men of letters have what you call the 
line tafte in your apprehenlions of what is pro- 
perly done or faid. There is fomething like this 
deeply grafted in the foul of him who is honeft 
and faithful in all his thoughts and aCtions. 
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Every thing which is falle, vicious, or unworthy, 
is despicable to him, though all the world fliould 
approve it. At the lame time he has the molt 
lively fenlibility in all enjoyments and Sufferings 
which it is proper for him to have, where any 
duty of life is concerned. To want Sorrow 
when you in decency and truth fhould be af- 
flicted, is, I Should think, a greater inllance of a 
man’s being a blockhead than not to know the 
beauty of any paflage in V irgil. You have not 
yet obl'erved, Mr. Spectator, that the line gen- 
tlemen of this age Set up for liardnefs of heart ; 
and humanity has very little {hare in their pre- 
tences. He is a brave fellow who is always ready 
to kill a man he hates, but he does not Rand in 
the lame degree of clteem who laments for the 
woman he loves. .1 Ihould fancy you might 
work up a thoufand pretty thoughts, by reflect- 
ing upon the perfons molt fufceptible of the Sort 
of Sorrow I have Spoken of; and I dare Say you 
will find upon examination that they are the 
wifelt and the braved of mankind who are the 
molt capable of it. 


Norwich, 

7 tli Octobris, 
1712 . 

T g 


I am. Sir, 

Your molt humble fervaut, 

F. J. h * 


* The editorial mark of Steele. See iiiml note to N° 324. 
h This admirable letter was written, it is laid, by a Mr. 
Frauclmm, of Norwich. 

At Drury-lane, on Tuefday, Oct. 28, will be per- 
formed a play called Aurengzebe, or The Great Mogul. The 
Emperor, by Mr. Keene; Aurengzebe, by Mr. Powell; Mo- 
rat, by Mr. Booth; Ariinant, by Mr. Bowman; Nouruia- 

S3 
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N° 521. Tuefday, October 28, 1712. 

Vera rcdil facie* > dijjimulata per it. P. An h. 

The real face returns, the counterfeit is loft. 

( Air. Spectator, 

‘ I have been for many years loud in 
this abortion, that there are very few that can 
fee or hear; 1 mean, that can report what they 
have feen or heard ; and this through incapacity 
or prejudice, one of which difables almolt every 
man who talks to you from reprefenting things 
as he ought. I’or which reafon I am come to a 
refolution of believing nothing 1 hear ; and 1 
contemn the man given to narrations under the 
appellation of “ a matter-of-ladt man ;” and, 
according to me, a matter-of-fact man is one 
whole life and converfation is Ipcnt in the report 
of what is not matter of fact. 

‘ I remember when prince Eugene was here, 
there was no knowing his height of figure, until 
you, Mr. Spectator, gave the public latisfaction 
in that matter. In relations the force of the ex- 
preflion lies very often more in t he look, the tone 
of voice, or the gelture, than the words them- 
felves; which, being repeated in any other man- 
ner by the undifee rning, bear a very different in- 

hal, by Mrs. Knight ; ludemora, by Mrs. Rogers; and Me- 
Idinda, by Mrs. Cox. — Spect. in folio. 

+4 f This day was publifhed, a poem to bis excellency the 
lord privy leal, on the Profpect of Peace, by Mr. Tickelh 
Undent) ti° 52 U See Spe6t. 523 ; p. 273 , note. 
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terpretation from their original meaning. 1 
mult confefs I formerly have turned this humour 
of mine to very good account ; for whenever I 
heard any narration uttered with extraordinary 
vehemence, and grounded upon coniiderable 
authority, I was always ready to lay any wager 
that it was not fo. Indeed I never pretended 
to be fo rafh as to fix the matter any particular 
way in oppoiition to theirs; but, as there are 
a hundred ways of any th ing happening, befides 
that it has happened, I only controverted its 
falling out in that one manner as they fettled it, 
and left it to the ninety-nine other ways, and 
conlequently had more probability of fuccefs. I 
had arrived at a particular (kill in warming a 
man fo far in his narration, as to make him throw 
in a little of the marvellous, and then, if he lias 
much fire, the next degree is the impofiible. 
Now this is always the time for fixing the wa- 
ger. Hut this requires the niceft management, 
otherwife very probably the dilpute may arile to 
the old determination by battle. In thefe con- 
ceits I have been very fortunate, and have won 
fome wagers of thole who have profelledly 
valued themfelves upon intelligence, and have 
put themfelves to the great charge and expence 
to be mifinformed conliderably fooncr than the 
reft of the world. 

‘ Having got a comfortable fum by this my 
oppoiition to public report, 3 have brought my- 
leif now to fo great a perfection in inattention, 
more efpecially to party-relations ', that at the 


i See No 507, cm party-lies 
S 4 
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fame time I feem with greedy ears to devour up 
the difcourfe, 1 certainly do not know one word 
of it, but purlue my own courfe of thought, 
whether upon buiinefs or amufement, with 
much tranquillity ; 1 fay inattention, becaufe a 
late a6t of parliament k has fecured all party-liars 
from the penalty of a wager, and confequently 
made it unproiitable to attend to them. How- 
ever, good-breeding obliges a man to maintain 
the hgure of the keeneft attention, the true pof- 
ture of which in a coflee-houfe I take to conlift 
in leaning over a table with the edge of it prefl- 
ing hard upon your ftomach : for the more pain 
the narration is received with, the more gracious 
is your bending over; belides that the narrator 
thinks you forget your pain by the pleafure of 
hearing him. 

4 Port Knock has occafioned feveral very per- 
plexed and inelegant heats and animoflties ; and 
there was one the other day, in a coflee-houfe 
where I was, that took upon him to clear that 
buiinets to me, for he laid he was there. I 
knew him to be that fort of man that had not 
flrength of capacity to be informed of any thing 
that depended merely upon his being an eye- 
witnels, and therefore was fully liitisfied lie could 
give me no information, for the very fame rea- 
fon he believed he could, for he was there. 
However, I heard him with the fame greedinels 
as Shakefpeare defcribes in the following lines : 

* Stat. 7 Anne, cap. 17- By it all wagers laid upon a 
contingency relating to the war with France were declared to 
be void. 
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* £ I faw a fmith ftand on his hammer, thus. 

With open mouth, fwallowing a taylor's news.” 

‘ I confeis of late I have not been fo much 
amazed at the declaimers in coffee-houles as I 
formerly was, being fatisfied that they expeCt to 
be rewarded for their vociferations. Of thefe 
liars there are two forts: the genius of the firlt 
confifls in much impudence and a ftrong me- 
mory; the others have added to thefe qualifica- 
tions a good underftanding and frnooth lan- 
guage. Thefe therefore have only certain heads, 
which they are as eloquent upon as they can, 
and may be called “ embellifhers;” the others 
repeat only what they hear from others as lite- 
rally as their parts or zeal will permit, and are 
called “ reciters.” Here was a fellow in town 
fomo years ago, who uled to divert himfelf by 
telling a lie at Charing-crofs in the morning at 
eight of the clock, and following it through 
all parts of the town until eight at night; at 
which time he came to a club of his friends, 
and diverted them with an account what cen- 
l'ure it had at Will’s in Covent-garden, how 
dangerous it was believed to be at Child’s, and 
what inference they drew from it with relation 
to flocks at Jonathan’s. 1 have had the honour 
to travel with this gentleman I fpeak of in fearch 
of one of his falfehoods; and have been prefent 
when they have del’cribed the very man they 
have Ipoken to, as him who firfi reported it, 
tall or lbort, black or fair, a gentleman or a rag- 
gamuffin, according as they liked the intelli- 
gence. I have heard one of our ingenious wri- 
ters of news fay, that, when he has had a cuf- 
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tomer with an advertifement of an apprentice 
or a wife run away, lie has defired the advertifer 
to compofe himfelf a little before he di&ated 
the del'cription of the offender: for when a per- 
fon is put in a public paper by a man who is 
angry with him, the real defcription of fuch 
pcrfon is hid in the deformity with which the 
angry man defcribes him; therefore this fellow 
always made his cudomers delcribe him as he 
w ould the day before he offended, or elfe he was 
fure he would never find him out. Thefe and 
many oilier hints 1 could fugged to you for the 
elucidation of all fictions; but I leave it to your 
own lagacity to improve or neglect this fpecu- 
latioii. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft obedient, 

T 1 humble lervant/ 


lS ? ° 522. Wednefday, October 29, 1?12. 

Adjure mmquam earn me dtfertunim; 

Non , ji capiundos mi/d fciam ef) e ini tut cos armies homines . 
Jlanc mihi expel ivi, conti git, con ten i u n t mores: tv/ leant, 
Qui inter nos difcidium tolnnt: lumc niji mors, mi adimet 
nemo . Ter. Aiidr. Att iv. Sc. 2. 

I fwrar never to forfake her ; no, though I were fure to make 
all men my enemies. Her I delired; her 1 have obtained ; 
our humours agree. Perifh all thole who would leparate 
us ! Death alone {hall deprive ine of her. 

I should efteem myfelf a very happy man 
if my fpeculation could in the lead contribute 

1 The editorial mark of Steele. See N° 324^ the final 
»ote on the fignature T, and N° 5, note on fignature R, fid 
/ inem . 
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to the rectifying the conduct of my readers in 
one of the molt important affairs of life, to wit, 
their choice in marriage. This ftate is the 
foundation of community, and the chief band 
of foeiety ; and 1 do not think 1. can be too fre- 
quent on i'u hjects which may give light to my 
unmarried readers in a particular which is I’o ef- 
fential to their following happinefs or mifery. 
A virtuous difpolition, a good underffanding, an 
agreeable peri bn, and an oaiy fortune, are the 
things which fliould be chiefly regarded on this 
occaiion. llecaufe my prelent view is to direct 
a young lady, who 1 think is now in doubt 
whom to take of many lovers, 1. lhall talk at 
this time to mv female readers. The ad vail- 
tages, as 1 was going to lay, of fenfe, beauty, 
and riches, are what are certainly the chief mo- 
tives to a prudent young woman of fortune for 
changing her condition ; but, as lhe is to have 
her eye upon each of thefe, the is to alk herfelf, 
whether the man who has molt of thefe recom- 
mendations in the lump is not the moft defir- 
able. He that has excellent talents, with a mo- 
derate e ftate, and unagreeable perfbn, is prefer- 
able to him who is only rich, if it were only 
that good faculties may purchafe riches, but 
riches cannot purchafe worthy endowments. I 
do not mean that wit, and a capacity to enter- 
tain, is what fliould be highly valued, except it 
is founded on good-nature and humanity. There 
are many ingenious men, whole abilities do lit- 
tle elfe but make themfelves and thole about 
them unealy. Such are thole who are far gone 
in the pieafures of the town, who cannot fup~ 
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port life without quick fenfations and gay re- 
flections, and are ft rangers to tranquillity, to right 
reafon, and a calm motion of Ipirits, without 
tranfport or dejection. Thefe ingenious men, 
of all men living, are moll to be avoided by her 
who would be happy in a hulband. They are 
immediately fated with pofleilion, and mull ne- 
ceflarily fly to new acquilitions of beauty to pafs 
away the whiling moments and intervals of life ; 
for with them every hour is heavy that is not 
joyful. But there is a fort of man of wit and 
fenfe, that can reflect upon his own make, and 
that of his partner, with eyes of reafon and 
honour, and who believes he oflends again ft 
both thefe, if he does not look upon the woman 
who chol'e him, to be under his protection in 
ficknefs and health, with the utnioft gratitude, 
whether from that moment Ihe is Ihining or de- 
fective in perlon or mind : I fay, there are thofe 
who think themlelves bound to fupply with 
good-nature the failings of thofe who love them, 
and who always think thole the objeCts of love 
and pity w ho came to their arms the objeCls of 
joy and admiration. 

Of this latter fort is Lyfander, a man of wit, 
learning, fobriety, and good-nature; of birth 
and eltate below no woman to accept; and of 
w hom it might be faid, lliould he fucceed in his 
prefent willies, his miltrefs railed his fortune, 
but not that Ihe made it. When a woman is 
deliberating with herfelf w hom Ihe fliall choofe 
of many near each other in other pretenfions, 
certainly he of belt underftanding is to be pre- 
ferred. Life hangs heavily in the repeated con- 
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verfation of one who has no imagination to be 
tired at the feveral occalions and objects which 
come before him, or w ho cannot (trike out of 
his reflections new paths of pleating difcourle. 
lloned WillThrufti and his wife, though not 
married above four months, have Jcarce had a 
word to fay to each other this (ix weeks ; and 
one cannot form to one’s felf a fillier picture 
than thele two creatures, in folemn pomp and 
plenty unable to enjoy their fortunes, and at a 
full (top among a crowd of tenants, to whole 
tafte of life they are beholden for the little fatif- 
iaCtions by which they can be underftood to be 
fo much as barely in being. The hours of the 
day, the diltinCtions of noon and night, dinner 
and 1‘upper, are the greateft notices they are ca- 
pable of. This is perhaps reprefenting the life 
of a very moiled woman, joined to a dull fel- 
low, more inlipid than it really deferves ; but I 
am lure it is not to exalt the commerce with an 
ingenious companion too high, to fay that every 
new accident or objeCt, which comes into fuch 
a gentleman’s way, gives his wife new pleafures 
and latisfactions. The approbation of his words 
and aCtions is a continual new lead to her ; nor 
can llie enough applaud her good fortune in 
having her life varied every hour, her mind 
more improved, and her heart more glad, from 
every circumftance which they meet with. He 
will lay out his invention in forming new’ plea- 
fures and amufements, and make the fortune llie 
had brought him fublervient to the honour and 
reputation of her and hers. A man of fenfe, 
who is thus obliged, is ever contriving the hap- 
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pinefs of her who did him fo great a diftinCtion ; 
while the fool is ungrateful without vice, and 
never returns a favour becaufe he is not fenfible 
of it. I would, methinks, have fo much to fay 
for myfelf, that, if I fell into the hands of him 
who treated me ill, he fliould be fenfible when 
he did lo. His confidence fhould be of my fide, 
whatever became of his inclination. I do not 
know but it is the inlipid choice which has been 
made by thofe who have the care of young wo- 
men, that the marriage fiate itl’elf has been 
liable to fo much ridicule. But a well-chofen 
love, moved by paffion on both tides, and per- 
fected by the generofity of one party, mult be 
adorned with lb many bandfome incidents on 
the other fide, that every particular couple would 
be an example in many circumftances to all the. 
reft of the fpecies. I {hall end the chat upon 
this lubjeCt with a couple of letters, one from a 
lover, who is very well acquainted with the way 
of bargaining on thefe occafions ; and the other 
from his rival, who has a lefs eltate, but great 
gallantry of temper. As to my man of pru- 
dence, he makes love, as he fays, as if he w'ere 
already a father, and, laying afidc the paflion, 
comes to the reafon of the thing. 

O 


‘ Madam, 

‘ Mr counfel has perufed the inven- 
tory of your eilate, and confidered what eltate 
you have, which it feems is only yours, and to 
the male-heirs of your body ; but, in default of 
fuch iffue, to the right heirs of your uncle Ed- 
ward for ever. Thus, madam, I am adviied 
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you cannot (the remainder not being - in you) 
dock the entail ; by which means my eltate, 
which is fee fnnple, will come by the lettle- 
ment propoled to your children begotten by me, 
whether they are males or females : but my 
children begotten upon you will not inherit 
your lands, except I beget a foil. Now, ma- 
dam, fince things are fo, you are a woman of 
that prudence, and underlland the world fo well, 
as not to expert I Ihould give you more than 
you can give me. 

I am, Madam, 

(with great refpeet) 

Your mod obedient fervant, 

r r. w; 

The other lovei’s eltate is lefs than this gen- 
tleman’s, but he cxprelled him fell' as follows: 

8 Madam, 

‘ I hav e given in my eltate to your 
counfel, and defircd my own lawyer to iniilij 
upon no terms which your friends can propofe 
for your certain cafe and advantage ; for indeed 
I have no notion of making difficulties of p re- 
lenting you with what cannot make me happy 
without you. 

I am, Madam, 

Your moll devoted humble fervant, 

B.IY 

You mull know the relations have met upon 
this ; and the girl, being mightily taken with 
the latter epiltle, die is laughed at, and uncle 
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Edward is to be dealt with to make her a fuit- 
able match to the worthy gentleman who lias 
told her he does not care a farthing for her. 
All I hope for is, that the fair lady will make ule 
of the firft light night to tliew P>. 'E. Ihe un- 
derftands a marriage is not to be conlidered as 
a common bargain. T" 


N° 523. Thnrfday, October 30, (712. 


* \i/nc augur Apollo , 

i \ unc Lt/cuc fortes, nunc cl Jove mi/Jus ah ipfo 
lntci pres divam Jcrt horrida jufja per auras. 

Scilicet is Jitperis labor — Yuuj. ilhn. jv. 376- 

Now Lycian lots, and now the Delian god ; 

Now Hermes is employed from Jove’s abode, 

To warn him hence, as if the peaceful ftate 
Of heavenly powers w ere touch’d with human fate ! 

Dryden. 

I AM always highly delighted with the dif- 
covery of any riling genius among my country- 
men. For this reafon I have read over, with 
great pleafure, the late mifcellany published by 
Mr. Pope, in which there are many excellent 
compolitions of that ingenious gentleman. I 
have had a pleafure of the lame kind in peruling 

ra The editorial mark of Steele. See final note to N° 324. 

# # # On Wednesday, Oftoher 29 > 1712, The Libertine De- 
droved. Don John, by Mr. Mills; Don Francifco, by Mr. 
Keene; Don Antonio, by Mr. Thormond; Don Lopez, by 
Mr. Bickerltaff; Jacomo, by Mr. Johnfon ; Maria, by Mrs. 
Porter. And to-morrow, being Thurfday, will be prel’entcd 
a comedy called She Would if She Could. Ibidem . 
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a poem that is juft publilhed On the Profpeffc 
of Peace"; and which, 1 hope, will meet with 
fuch a reward from its patrons as fo noble a 
performance deferves. I was particularly well 
p leafed to find that the author liad not am u fed 
liimfelf with fables out of the pagan theology, 
and that when he hints at any thing of this na- 
ture he alludes to it only as to a fable.' 

Many of our modern authors, w hole learning 
very often extends no farther than Ovid's Meta- 
morphofes, do not know how to celebrate a 
great man, without mixing a parcel of Ichool- 
boy tales with the recital of his actions. If you 
read a poem on a fine woman, among the au- 
thors of this dal’s, you (hall fee that it turns 
more upon Verms or Helen than on the party 
concerned. 1 have known a copy of verles on 
a great hero highly commended; but, upon 
alking to hear forne of the beautiful paliages, 
the admirer of it has repeated to me a fpeech 
of Apollo, or a defeription of Polypheme. At 
other times, when I have lea relied for the 
actions of a great man, who gave a fubject to 
the writer, 1 have been entertained with the 
exploits of a river god, or have been forced to 
attend a fury in her mifehievous progrefs, from, 
one end of the poem to the other. When vve 
are at fchool it is neceiiary for us to be ac- 

° By Mr. Thomas Tickell. See Spcfit. N° 620; and 
N° 320, ad Jinan, p. 271. * The tendency of this poem was 

to reclaim the nation from the pride of couqueit to the plea- 
fmes of tranquillity.’ Dr. Johnfon’s Lives of Engl. Poets, 
vol. iii. p. 173, 8vo. 1781. See Tat. N° 106 ; and ?S U 47, 
note on T. — S findle. ' 

VOL. vir. T 
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quainted with the fyftem of pagan theology ; 
and we may be allowed to enliven a theme, or 
point an epigram with an heathen god; but 
when we would write a manly panegyric, that 
Should carry in it all the colours of truth, no- 
thing can be more ridiculous than to have re- 
coil rle to our Jupiters and Junos. 

No thought is beautiful which is not juft ; 
and no thought can be juft which is not founded 
in truth, or at leuft in that which paftes for 
fuch. 

In mock heroic poems the ufe of the heathen 
mythology is not only excufable, but graceful, 
becaufe it is the defign of fuch compoiitions to 
divert, by adapting the fabulous machines of 
the ancients to low lubje6ls, and at the fame 
time by ridiculing fuch kinds of machinery in 
modern writers. If any are of opinion that there 
is a neceflity of admitting thefe clalhcal legends 
into our lerious compoiitions, in order to give 
them a more poetical turn, I would recommend 
to their confide ration the paftorals of Mr. Phil- 
lips. One would have thought it impoftible for 
this kind of poetry to have fublifted without 
fawns and fatyrs, wood-nymphs and water- 
nymphs, with all the tribe of rural deities. But 
we fee he has given a new life and a more na- 
tural beauty to this way of writing, by fubfti- 
tuting in the place of thefe antiquated fables, the 
fuperftitious mythology which prevails among 
the (hepherds of our own country. 

Virgil and Homer might compliment their 
heroes, by interweaving the actions of deities 
with their achievements ; but for a Chriftian 
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author to write in the pagan creed, to make 
prince .Eugene a favourite of Mars, or to carry 
on a correspondence between Bellona and the 
marfhal de Villars, would be downright pueri- 
lity, and unpardonable in a poet that is pall fix- 
teen. It is want of Sufficient elevation in a 
genius to deferibe realities, and place them in a 
lbiniug light, that makes him have reeourfe to 
Such trifling antiquated Sables ; as a man may 
write a fine deferiplion of’ Bacchus or Apollo 
that does not know how to draw the character 
of any of his contemporaries. 

In order therefore to put a flop to this abfurd 
practice I (ball publilb the following edict, by 
virtue of that fpettatorial authority with which 
I Hand inveited. 


‘ W here as the time of a general peace is, 
in all appearance, drawing near, being inform- 
ed that there are Several ingenious perfons who 
intend to fhew their talents on So banpv an oc- 
cation; and being willing, as much as in me 
lies, to prevent that effufion of nonfenfe which 
we have good caufe to apprehend ; 1 do hereby 
briefly require every perfon who (ball write on 
this Subject, to remember that he is aChriftian, 
and not to Sacrifice bis cateehifm to his poetry. 
In order to it I do expect of him in the firft 
place to make bis own poem, without depend- 
ing upon Phoebus for any part of it, or calling 
out for aid upon any one of the Mules by name. 
I do likewife politively forbid the fending of 
Mercury with any particular meffage or difpalch 
relating to the peace, and lliall by no means 

T 2 
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fuflfer Minerva to take upon her the fhape of 
any plenipotentiary concerned in this great 
work. I do further declare, that 1 (hall not 
allow the Defiinies to have had a hand in the 
deaths of the fevera! ihoufand.s who have been 
(lain in the late wai 1 , being of opinion that all 
inch deaths may he very well accounted for by 
the ( Trift ian fyftem of powder and hall. 1 do 
therefore itricily forbid the Fates to cut the 
thread of man’s life upon any pretence whatfo- 
ever, imlefs it he for the fake of the rhyme. 
And whereas I have good reafon to fear that 
Neptune will have a great deal of bnlinefs on 
his hands, in feveral poems which we may now 
fuppofe arc upon the anvil, I do alfo prohibit 
his appearance, nnlefs it he done in metaphor, 
fimilo, or any \erv lhort allnllon; and that even 
here he he not permitted to enter hut with 
great caution and eircumfpedion. 1 delire that 
the fame rule may he extended to his whole 
fraternity of heathen gods, it being mv detign 
to condemn every poem to the dames in which 
Jupiter thunders, or oxercifes any other act of 
authority which does not belong to him: in 
ibort, 1 expect that no pagan agent fliall he in- 
troduced, ©r any fact related, which a man 
cannot give credit to with a good confidence. 
Provided always, that nothing herein contained 
fliall extend, or he coriltrued to extend, to f’e- 
veral of the female poets in this nation, who 
fliall be ftill left in full pofleflion of their gods 
and goddefles, in the fame manner as if this 
paper had never been written.’ O p 

* liv AA'ul'on, Juti, J from lie oitice. Sou llual rote to 

X-7. ' 
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As the world leads we follow. 

W n kn I firft of all .took it into my head to 
write dreams and vilions, I determined to print 
nothing of that nature which was not of my 
own invention, lint feveral laborious dreamers 
have of late communicated to me works of this 
nature, which, for their reputations and my 
own, 1 have hitherto fopprelied. I lad f printed 
every one that came to my hands, my book 
of (peculations would have been little elfe but 
a book of vilions. Some of my correfpondents 
have indeed been fo very modei't as to offer at 
an excufe for their not being in a capacity to 
dream- better. I have by me, for example, the 
dream of a young gentleman not paft fifteen. 
I have likewile by me the dream of a perlon of 
quality, and another called The Lady’s Dream. 
In thefe, and other pieces of the fame nature, 
it is fuppofed the ufual allowances will be made 
to the age, condition, and lex, of the dreamer. 
To prevent this inundation of dreams, which 
daily flows in upon me, 1 (hall apply to all 
dreamers of dreams the advice which lipictetus 
has couched, after his manner, in a very fimple 
and concife precept. 6 Never tell thy dream,’ 
fays that philofopher, 4 for though thou thy- 
lelf mayell take a pleafure in telling thy dream, 
another will take no pleafure in hearing it/ 

T 3 
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After thin inert preface, I rnult do juftice to two 
or three vilions which I have lately pubhfliccJ, 
anti winch i have owned to have been written 
by other hands. 1 ihall add a dream to thele 
which conies to me from Scotland, by one who 
declares himfelf of that country; and, for all 
j know, may be fecond-fighted. There is, in- 
deed, Icmething in it of the fpirit ol John 
Banyan' 1 ; but at the fame time a certain fub- 
linie which that author was never mailer of: I 
ihall publilh it, becaufe I queftion not but it 
will fall in with the tafte of all my popular 
readers, and amule the imaginations of thole who 
are more profound ; declaring, at the fame time, 
that this is the laft dream which I intend to 
publilli this feafon. 

4 Sir, 

4 I was laft Sunday in the evening 
Jed into a ferious reflection on the rcafonable- 
nefs of virtue, and great folly of vice, from an 
excellent fermon I had heard that afternoon in 
my pari ill church. Among other obfervations, 
the preacher {hewed us that the temptations 
which the tempter propofed are all on a fup- 
polition, that we are either madmen or fools, or 
with an intention to render us fuch ; that in no 
other affair we would fuller ourfelves to be thus 
impofed upon, in a cafe fo plainly and clearly 
againft our vilible intcreft. His illuftrations and 
arguments curried fo much perfuaiion and con- 

% The ingenious author of The Pilgrim’s Progrefs, and of 
The Holy War, 
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viction with them, that they remained a con- 
iiderable while frefli, and working iu my me- 
mory.; until at lait the mind, fatigued with 
thought, gave way to the forcible oppreftions of 
Humber and fleep, whilft fancy, unwilling yet 
to drop the fubject, prefented me with the fol- 
lowing vifion. 

‘ Methought I was juft awoke out of a fleep 
that I could never remember the beginning of ; 
the place where I found myfelf to be was a 
wide and fpacious plain, full of people that 
wandered up and down through leveral beaten 
paths, whereof lome few were ftraight, and in 
direfil lines, but moft of them winding and 
turning like a labyrinth ; but yet it appeared to 
me afterwards that thefe lalt all met in one 
iffue, fo that many that feemed to (leer quite 
contrary courfes, did at length meet and face 
one another, to the no little amazement of many 
of them. 

‘ In the midft of the plain there was a great 
fountain ; they called it the lpring of Self-love ; 
out of it ifl'ued two rivulets to the ea ft ward and 
weftward : the flame of the firft was Heavenly- 
Wifdom, its water was wonderfully clear, but 
of a yet more wonderful effect ; the other’s 
name was YVorldly-Wifdom, its water was 
thick, and yet far from being dormant or ftag- 
nating, for it was in a continual violent agita- 
tion ; which kept the travellers, whom I {hall 
mention by and by, from being fenftble of tho 
foulnefs and thicknefs of the water ; which had 
this effect, that it intoxicated thofe who drank 
it, and made them miflake every objeft that lay 

T 4 
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before them. J5oth rivulets were parted near 
their fprings into l’o many others, as there were 
ftraight and crooked paths, which attended ail 
along to their respective iiliies. 

‘ | obit' rved from the ieveral paths many now 
and then diverting, to refreih and othervife 
qualify themfelves for their journey, to the re- 
fpective rivulets that ran near them ; they con- 
tracted a very obfervable courage and fteadinefs 
in what they were about, by drinking theft,* Ma- 
ters. At the end of the perfpective of every 
ftraight path, all which did end in one ifi’ue 
and point, appeared a high pillar, all of dia- 
mond, calling rays as bright as thole of the fun 
into the paths; which rays had alio certain fym- 
pathizing and alluring virtues in them, fo that 
whofoever had made iome contiderable progrefs 
in his journey onwards towards the pillar, by 
the repeated impreflion of thefe rays upon him, 
was wrought into an habitual inclination and 
convcrlion of his light towards it, fo that it 
grew at lait in a manner natural to him to look 
and gaze upon it, whereby he was kept Heady 
in the ftraight paths, which .done led to that 
radiant body, the beholding of which w'as now 
grown a gratification to his nature. 

‘ At the iflue of the crooked paths there was 
a great black tower, out of the center of which 
ftreamed a long fucceflion of flames, which did 
rife even above the clouds ; it gave a very great 
light to the whole plain, which did fometimes 
outfliine the light, and opprefled the beams of 
the a lamantine pillar ; though by the obierva*- 
tipn X made afterwards, it appeared that it was 
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not for any diminution of light, but that tins 
lay in the travellers, who would fometimes 
bep out of ft might paths, where they loll the 
full profpebt oi the radiant pillar, and law it but 
tideways : but the great light from the black 
tower, which was fomewlmt particularly fcorch- 
ing to them, would generally light and halten 
them to their proper climate again. 

‘ Hound about the black tower there were, 
methought, many thoufands of huge milhapen 
ugly monlie rs ; thcfe hau great nets, which 
they were perpetually plying, and calling to- 
wards the crooked paths, and they would now 
and then catch up thole that were neared to 
them ; thefe they took up draight, and whirled 
over the walls into the darning tower, and they 
were no more feen nor heard of. 

‘ They would fometimes call their nets to- 
wards the right paths to catch the draggle f-, 
whole eyes, lor want of drinking at the brook, 
that ran by them, grew dim, whereby they 
lob their way : thefe would fometimes very nar- 
rowly mil’s being cutched away, but 1 could 
not bear whether any of thefe had ever been fo 
unfortunate, that had been before very hearty in 
^.e llraiglit paths. 

‘ I conlidercd all thefe b range fights with 
great attention, until at lad I was interrupted by 
a clutter of the travellers in the crooked paths, 
who came up to me, bid me go along with 
them, and prefently fell to linging and danc- 
ing ; they took me by the hand, and lb carried 
me away along with them. After I bad fol- 
lowed them a conliderable while, I perceived X 
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had loft the black tower of light, at which I 
’greatly wondered ; but as I looked and gazed 
round about me, and faw nothing, 1 began to 
fancy my firft v ill on had been but a dream, and 
there was no fuch thing in reality ; but then I 
confidered that if I could fancy to fee what was 
not, X might as well have an illuhon wrought 
on me at p relent, and not fee what was really 
before me. I was very much confirmed in this 
thought, by the effect I then juft obferved the 
water of World ly-Wifdom had upon me; for, 
as I had drank a little of it again, 1 felt a very 
lenfible effect in my head ; methought it dil- 
t rafted and dil ordered all there; this made me 
flop of a Hidden, fufpecting fome charm or en- 
chantment. As I was calling about within my- 
felf what 1 flioukl do, and whom to apply to 
in this cafe, 1 fpied at fome diftance oft’ me a 
man beckoning, and making figns to me to 
come over to him. I cried to him, I did not 
know the way. He then called to me audibly, 
to ftep at leall out of the path X was in ; for if 
I flayed there any longer 1 was in danger to be 
catched in a great net that was juft hanging 
over me, and ready to catch me up ; that he 
wondered I was fo* blind, or fo diftra6led, as not 
to fee fo imminent and viftble a danger, alluring 
me, that as foon as I was out of that way, he 
would come to me to lead me into a more fecure 
path. This I did, and he brought me his 
palm full of the water of Heaveniy-Wildom, 
which was of very great ufe to me, for my eyes 
were {freight cleared, and I law the great black 
tower juft before me; but the great net which 
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I lpied lb near me call me in fuch a terror, that 
X ran back as tar as I could in one breath, with- 
out looking behind me. Then my benefactor 
thus beipoke me: “ You have made the wp ri- 
de rfullett efcape in the world, the water you 
uled to drink is of a bewitching nature, you 
would elfe have been mightily fliocked at the 
deformities and meannefs of the place ; for, 
belide the let of blind fools in whole company 
you was, 3011 may now behold 1110113 < ; hers 
who are only bewitched after another no lets 
^danperous manner. Look a little that wav, 
there goes a crowd of paftengers ; they have 
indeed lb good a head as not to . fuller them- 
felves to be blinded by this bewitching water ; 
the black tower is not vanilhed cut of their 
light, they lee it whenever they look up to it ; 
but lee how they go tideways, and with their 
eyes downwards, as if they were mad, that _ 
they may thus rulh into the net, without be- 
ing beforehand troubled at the thought of lb 
mil'erable a dellruCtion. Their wills are l’o per- 
verle, and their hearts fo fond of the pleafures 
of the place, that rather than forego them they 
will run all hazards, and venture upon all the 
. naileries and woes before them. 

“ See there that other company* : though they 
fliould drink none of the bewitching water, yet 
they take a courfe bewitching and deluding; leo 
how they' choofe the crookedelt paths, whereby 
they have often the black tower behind thorn, 
and fometimes fee the radiant column tideways, 
which gives them fome wxak glimpfe of it. 
Thelo fools content themfelves with that, not 
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knowing whether any other have any more of 
its influence and light than themfelves: this 
road is called that of Superstition or Human In- 
vention ; they grol’sly overlook that v, inch the 
rules and laws of the place prefer! be to them, 
and contrive fome other fcheme, and let off 
directions and preferiptions for themfelves, 
which they hope will ferve their turn.” He 
fhewed me many other kinds of fools, which 
put me quite out of humour with the place. 
At Jail he carried me to the right paths, where 
I found true and folid pleafure, which enter- 
tained me all the way, until we came in clofer 
light of the pillar, where the fat is faction in- 
creafed to that meafure that my faculties were 
not able to contain it ; in the (training of them 
I was violently waked, not a little grieved at the 
vanilliing of fo pleating a dream/ 

GL.^ov, Sept, ey r . 

r This paper, which has no fignature in the Spcfeh in folio, 
nr in cither of the editions of 1 / 1 c 2, has been a imbed to pro- 
feifoi Simp fo», of (.ilalgow. It ieems to reft on better audio-* 
rlty, that it was the joint conipolition of Mr. Dunlop, then 
Greek profefVor of that univeriity, and a Mr. Montgomery, 
a gentleman in the mercantile line, of an amiable character, 
an enterpriiing fpirit, and great abilities. He traded to Swo- 
llen, and his bufmefs carrying him there, it is fa id that in 
confequence of fomething between him and queen Chrillina, 
he \uks obliged to leave that kingdom abruptly. This event 
was hippo fed to have a fie feted his intellects, much in the fame 
manner as hr Roger de Cover ley is represented in thefe papers 
to Lave been injured by his pafiion for a beautiful widow. 
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'O S’ sir to Gcotypov lit' oipcTrtv r uycuv ’&pa)s y 
ZvtXwrbf ezvQpcjiroTiJtv 

That love alone which virtue’s laws control 
1) eibrves reception in the human loul. 


It is my cuftom to take frequent opportuni- 
ties of inquiring from time to time what fuo 
cei's my fpeculations meet with in the town. I 
am glad to find, in particular, that my difcourles 
on marriage have been well received. A friend 
of mine gives me to underhand, from Dofilors- 
commons, that more lieenfes have been taken 
out there of late than ulua). 1 am like wife in- 
formed of feveral pretty fellows, who have re- 
folded to commence heads of families by the firil: 
favourable opportunity. One of them writes 
me word that he is ready to enter into the bonds 
of matrimony, provided 1 will give it him under 
my hand (as 1 now do) that a man may fiiew 
his face in good company alter he is married, 
and that he need not he afbamed to treat a 
woman with kindnefs who puts herfelf in his 
power for life. 

I have other letters on this Object, which fay 
that 1 am attempting to make a revolution in the 
world of gallantry, and that the confequence of 
it will he that a great deal of the fprightlieft wit 
and latire of the laft age will be loft ; that a balb- 
ful fellow, upon changing his condition, will be 
no longer puzzled how to ftand the raillery of his 
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facetious companions ; that he need not own he 
married only to plunder an hcirels of her fortune, 
nor pretend that he ufe.s her ill, to avoid the ri- 
diculous name of a. fond hulband. 

Indeed, if I may fpeak my opinion of great 
part of the writings which once prevailed among 
us under the notion of humour, they are fucli as 
would tempt one to think there had been an 
afiociation among the wits of thole times to rally 
legitimacy out of our bland. A itale of wedlock 
was the common mark of all the adventurers in 
a farce and comedy, as well as the ellayers in 
lampoon and fatire, to fhoot at ; and nothing 
was a more Handing jdt, in all clubs of fall lion- 
able mirth and gay converfation. It was deter- 
mined among thole airy critics, that the appella- 
tion of a fober man fhould tignify a fpiritlds fel- 
low. And J am apt to think it was about the 
fame time that good-nature, a word fo peculi- 
arly elegant in our language, that fome have af-' 
firmed it cannot well be exprefied in any other, 
came firft to be rendered fufpicious, and in dan- 
ger of being transferred from its original ienfe 
to fo diftant an idea as that of folly. 

I muft confefs it has been ray ambition, in 
the courfe of my writings, to refiore, as well as 
I was able, the proper ideas of things. And as I 
have attempted this already on the fubjeci of 
marriage in feveral papers % 1 lhall here add fome 
further obfervations which occur to me on the 
fame head. 

Nothing feems to be thought, by our fine 
5 N* 33, N° 479, N° 400, N° 522, &c. 
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gentlemen, fo indifpenfable an ornament in fa- 
lhionable life, as love. ‘ A knight errant,’ lays 
Don Quixote, ‘ without a miltrefs, is like a 
tree without leaves ; and a man of mode among 
us, who has not fome fair one to figh for, might 
as well pretend to appear dreffed without his 
perriwig. We have lovers in profe innumerable. 
All our pretenders to rhyme are profeffed ina- 
moratos ; and there is fearce a poet, good or bad, 
to be heard of, who has not fome real or fuppofed 
Saccharifla to improve his vein. 

If love be any refinement, conjugal love mult 
be certainly fo in a much higher degree. There 
is no comparifon between the frivolous affecta- 
tion of attracting the eyes of women with whom 
you are only captivated by way of arnufemcnt, 
and of whom perhaps you know nothing more 
than their features, and a regular and uniform 
endeavour to make yourfelf valuable, both as a 
friend and lover, to one whom you have chofen 
to be the companion of your life. The firlt is 
thfe fpring of a thoufand fopperies, lilly artifices, 
falfehoods, and perhaps barbarities ; or at bed 
rifes no higher than to a kind of dancing-fchool 
breeding, to give the perfon a more fparkling air. 
The latter is the parent of fubftantial virtues and 
agreeable qualities, and cultivates the mind while 
it improves the behaviour. The palfion of love 
to a miftrefs, even where it is mod lincere, re- 
fembles too much the flame of a fever : that to 
a wife is like the vital heat. 

I have often thought, if the letters written by 
men of good-nature to their wives, w r ere to be 
compared with thofe written by men of gallantry’ 
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to their mill re lies, the former, notwilhltanding 
any inequality of (tyle, would appear to have the 
advantage. Triencllhip, tendernefs, and con- 
Itancy, d relied in a liinplieity of exprellion, re- 
commend thomfelves by a more native elegance, 
than paffionnte raptures, extra vaga n t encomiums, 
and flavifli adoration. If we were admitted to 
1'earch the cabinet of the beautiful Narciffa, 
among heaps of epiltles from fcvoral admirers, 
which are there preferred with equal care, how 
few fliould we find but would make any one lick 
in the reading, except her who is flattered by 
them? Butin how different a liyle mull the 
wife Benevolus s , who convcrfes with that good 
i'cnfe and good humour among all his friends, 
write to a wife who is the worthy object of his 
utmoft affefiion ? Benevolus, both in public and 
private, and all occalions of life, appears to have 
every good quality and dciirabie ornament. 
Abroad he is reverenced and edeemed ; at home 
beloved and happy. The fatisfaclion he enjoys 
there li'ltles into an habitual complacency, 
which lhines in his countenance, enlivens his 
wit, and ieafons his converiation. Kven thofe 
of his acquaintance, who have never leen him 
in his retirement, are fharers in the hnppincfs of 
it ; and it is very much owing to his being the 
bed and belt beloved of hufhands, that he is the 
ivioft: ftedfad of friends, and the molt agreeable 
of companions. 


a Mr. John Hughes probably meant here to pay a compli- 
ment to his friend Steele, who was certainly one of thfc belt qt 
■ |iulbauds. See Steeles Letters, &c. voL u pajjim . 
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There is a fenlible pleafure in contemplating 
fuch beautiful inftances of domeftic life. The 
happinefs of the conjugal (late appears height- 
ened to the higheft degree it is capable of when 
we fee two perfons of accomplifhed minds, not 
only united in the fame interefts and affections, 
but in their tafte of the fame improvements 
and diverfions. Pliny, one of the fineft gentle- 
men and politeft writers of the age in which he 
lived, has left us, in his letter to Hifpulla, his 
wife’s aunt, one of the raoft agreeable family 
pieces of this kind I have ever met with. I fhall 
end this difcourfe with a tranflation of it ; and I 
believe the reader will be of my opinion, that 
conjugal love is drawn in it with a delicacy 
which makes it appear to be, as I have repre- 
fented it, an ornament as well as a virtue. 

' PLINY TO HISPULLA. 

‘ As I remember the great affeCtion which 
was between you and your excellent bro- 
ther, and know you lgve his daughter as your 
own, fo as not only to exprefs the tendernefs 
of the bed of aunts, but even to fupply that 
of the belt of fathers ; I am fure it will be a plea- 
fure to you to hear that {he proves worthy of her 
father, worthy of you, and of your and her an- 
ceftors. Her ingenuity is admirable ; her fru- 
gality extraordinary. She loves me, the fureft 
pledge of her virtue ; and adds to this a wonder- 
ful difpolition to learning, which {he has acquired 
from her affeCtion to me. She reads my wait- 
ings, ftudies them, and even gets them by heart* 
Vol. VII. U 
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You would fmile to fee the concern flic is in 
when J have a eaufe to plead, and the joy die 
fhews when it is over. She finds means to have 
the firft news brought her of the fueeefs 1 meet 
w ith in court, how \ am heard, and what decree 
is made, if 1 recite any thing in public, (he 
cannot refrain from placing herielf privately in 
feme corner to hear, where, with the utmoft 
delight, the teafts upon ray applaufes. Some- 
times the lings mv verfes, and accompanies them 
with the lute, without any mailer except love, 
the belt of in it motors. From thefe infiances I 
take the molt certain omens of our perpetual 
and inert aiing happinefs ; fince her affection is 
not founded on my youth and perfon, which 
mult gradually decay, but fhe is in love with the 
immortal part of* me, my glory and reputation. 
Nor indeed could lefs be expected from one W'ho 
had the happinels to receive her education from 
you, who in your houfe was accuftomed to every 
thing that was virtuous and decent, and even 
began to love me by your recommendation. 
For, as you had always the greatelt refpect for 
my mother, you were pleated from my infancy 
to form me, to commend me, and kindly to 
prefage 1 lhould be one day what my w ife fan- 
cies i am. Accept therefore our united thanks ; 
mine, that you have bellowed her on me ; and 
hers, that you have given me to her, as a mu- 
tual grant of joy and felicity 1 / 


* Bs Mr. John Hughes, who was likewife the author of 
Spf rt. 210, and two or three other lino ones, not lettered 
the cmh See Sj»ect. Vol. vii. of which number 
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N° 526 . Monday, Novembers, 1? 12. 


Fortins ntere loris. Ovid. Met. ii. 127. 

Keep a liift rein. Addison. 

I am very loth to come to extremities with 
the young gentlemen mentioned in the follow- 
ing' letter, and do not care to chaftile them with 
my own hand, until I am forced by provocation 
too great to be inhered without the abfolute 
dellruction of my ipectatorial dignity. The 
crimes ol’ thei'e offenders are placed under the 
oblervation of one of my chief officers, who is 
polled juft at the entrance of the pals between 
London and YVeftminfter. As 1 have great con- 
fidence in the capacity, refolution, ‘and integ rity, 
of the perfon deputed by me to give an account 
of enormities, 1 doubt not but 1 ihall loon have 
before me all proper notices which are requiiito 
for the amendment of manners in public, and 
the inftruction of each individual of the human 
fpecies in what is due from him m refpeft to the 
whole body of mankind. The prelent paper 

lie wrote the laft letter; as alio the fiory of Amanda, or Vir- 
tue in I )iflrefs, Spect. i\ ° 375 . See Sped;. N° 537 . This 
paper has no Jignature either in the Spect. in folio, or in the 
editions of 17 12 in <Svo. and l2mo. 

At Drury-lane, Nov. 1, The Karl of Kffex. Queen, 
Mrs. Knight; Rutland, Mrs. Rogers; Nottingham, Mrs. 
Porter; Kfiex, Mr. Wilks; Southampton, Mr. Mills; and 
ijurleigh, by Mr. Keene. — Spect. in folio. See Tat. N° 14, 
and note. 

U2 
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Avail confift only of the above-mentioned letter, 
and the copy of a deputation which I have given 
to my trulty friend Mr. John Sly; wherein he 
is charged to notify to me all that is necellary 
for my animadverlion upon the delinquents men- 
tioned by my correfpondent, as well as all others 
delcribed in the laid deputation. 

‘ TO THE SPECTATOR-GENERAL 
OF GftEAT-BItITAIN. 

* I grant it does look a little familiar, but 

I mult call y ou 
%/ 

4 Dear Dumb, 

4 Being got again to the farther end 
of the W idow’s coflee-houie, I Audi from hence 
give you lome account of the behaviour of our 
backncy-coachmen lince my laft. The fie inde- 
fatigable gentlemen, without the leaft delign, I 
dare lav, of feli-intercft or advantage to them- 
felves, do ftill ply as volunteers day and night for 
the good of their country. 1 will not trouble 
you with enumerating many particulars, but I 
muft by no means omit to inform you of an in- 
fant about fix loot" high, and between twenty 
and thirty years of age, who was feen in the 
arms of a hackney-coachman, driving by Will’s 
coflfee-houfe in Covent-garden, between the 
hours of four and five in the afternoon of that 
very day wherein you publilhed a memorial 
again!! them. This impudent young cur, though 


” Feet. 
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he could not fit in x a coach-box without hold- 
ing, yet would venture his neck to hid defiance 
to your Ipeftatorial authority, or to any thing 
that you countenanced. Who he was I know 
not, but I heard this relation this morning from 
a gentleman who was an eye-wilnefs of this his 
impudence ; and I was willing to take the firlt 
opportunity to inform you of him, as holding it 
extremely requifite that you lhould nip him in 
the hud. But I am niyielf molt concerned for 
my fellow-templars, fellow-ltudents, and fellow- 
labourers in the law. I mean fuch of them as 
are dignified and diftinguiihed under the deno- 
mination of hackney-coachmen. Such afpiring 
minds have thefe ambitious young men, that 
they cannot enjoy themfelves out y of a coach- 
box. It is, however, an unfpeakable comfort to 
me that 1 can now tell you that lome of them 
are grown lo bafhful as to ftudy only in the 
night-time, or in the country. The other night 
I fpied one of our young gentlemen very dili- 
gent at his lucubrations in Fleet-lireet ; and, by 
the way, I lhould be under lome concern left 
this hard ftudent lhould one time or other crack 
his brain with ftudying, but that I am in hopes 
nature has taken care to fortify him in propor- 
tion to the great undertakings he was deligned 
for. Another of my fellow-templars on Tiiurf- 
day la It was getting up into his ftudy at the 
bottom of Gray’s-inn-lane, in order, 1 fuppofe, 

* Intended it feems for on. 

U 3 


y See the preceding note. 
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to contemplate in the froth-air. Now, fir, my 
requelt is, that the great mod city of tbefe two 
gentlemen may be recorded as a pattern to the 
reft : and if you would but give them two or 
three touches with your own pen, though you 
might not perhaps prevail with them to deiitl 
entirely from their meditations, yet 1 doubt not 
but you would at lealt preferve them from being 
public fpectacles of folly in our 11 reds. I fay, 
two or three touches with your own pen ; for I 
have really obferved, Mr. Spec, that thole Spec- 
tators which are fo prettily laced down the lides 
wth little c’s, how inltructive foever they may 
be, do not carry with them that authority as the 
others. I do again therefore delire, that, for the 
lake of their dear necks, you would bellow one 
penhil ol your own ink upon them. 1 know 
you are loth to expole them; and it is, I rauft 
confers, a thoufand pities that any young gentle- 
man, who is come of lioneft parents, Ihould be 
brought to public lliaine. And indeed i lliould 
be glad to have; them handled a little tenderly at 
the lirll ; but if fair means will not prevail, 
there is then no other way to reclaim them but 
by making life of fome wholefome feverities ; 
and I think it is better that a dozen or two of 
Inch good-for-nothing fellows lliould be made 
examples ol, than that the reputation of fome 
hundreds ol as hopeful young gentlemen as 
ray felt Ihould fuller through their folly. It is 
not, however, for me to direct you what to do ; 
but, in Ihort, if our coachmen will drive on this 
trade, the very lirll of them that I do find 
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meditating in the ftreet, I fhall make bold to 
“ take the number of his chambers %’* together 
with a note of his name, and difputeh them to 
you, that you may chaftife him at your own 
difcretion. 

I am. Dear Spec, 
i’or ever yonrs, 

3VI O S 1 : S G R F E N B A G , 

lift] ; if you plcafe, 

4 P. S. Tom Ifammercloth, one of our coach- 
men, is now pleading at the bar at the other 
end of the room, but has a little too much 
vehemence, and throws out his arms too much 
to take his audience with a good grace/ 


To my loving and well-beloved John Sly, hahcr- 
du flier of hats, and tobacconiji , between the ci- 
ties of London and If ejimu jhr*. 

W he u t:a s frequent di /orders, affronts, indig- 
nities, omillions, and treipalies, for which there 

7 Ail ulluflon to the ufuai ami prudent precaution of tak- 
ing the number of a hackney-coach before entrance, 

a f My father, on a prefling invitation, once attended, 
when biihop of Bangor, one of the whig meetings at the 
Trumpet; in Sheer-lane, where Steele rather expofed hunielf 
in his zeal, having tiie double duty of the day upon him, in 
well to celebrate the immortal memory of king William, it 
being the Ith of November, as u» drink his triend Addifon up 
to converfation pitch, whole phlegmatic eonltitution was 
hardly warmed for fociety by that time Steele was not tit for 
it. Two remarkable circum fiances happened: 

c John Sly, the hatter, of facetious memory, was in the 
houfe; and when pretty mellow took it iiyto his head to come 
into the company on his knees, with a tankard of ale in lus 

XJ 4 
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are no remedies by any form of law, but which 
apparently difturb and dil’quiet the minds of 
men, happen near the place of your refidence ; 
and that you are, as well by your commodious 
liluation, as the good parts with which you are 
endowed, properly qualified for the obfervation 
of the faid offences; I do hereby authorize and 
depute you, from the hours of nine in the morn- 
ing until four in the afternoon, to keep a ftrift 
eye upon all perfons and things that are con- 
veyed in coaches, carried in carts, or walk on 
foot, from the city of London to the city of 
Weftminfter, or from the city of Wefiminfter 
to the city of London, within the faid hours. 
You are therefore not to depart from your ob- 
fervatory at the end of Devereux-court during 
the faid fpace of each day, but to obferve the 
behaviour of all perfons who are fuddenly trail- 

hand, to drink it off to the “ immortal memory, ’ and to re- 
tire in the fame manner. Steele, fitting next my father, 
whifpered him, 4i Do laugh, ’tis humanity to laugh.” 

4 Sir Richard being in the evening too much in the fame 
condition, was put into a chair, and fent home. Nothing 
would ferve him but being carried to the bifliop of Bangor’s, 
Jate as it was. However, the chairmen carried him home, 
and got him up flairs, when his great complaifauce would 
wait on them down flairs again, which he did, and then was 
got quietly to bed. Next morning he was much afhamed, and 
fent the bilhop this diflich : 

“ Virtue with fo much eafe on Bangor fits, 

All faults he pardons, though he none commits.” 

0 On fuch another occafion the waiters were hoifting him 
into a hackney-coach, with fome labour and pains, when a 
tpry mob was juft pafiing by, and their cry was, “ Down with 
the Rump,” &c. “ Up with the Rump ” cried fir Richard 
to the waiters, or I fliall not get home to-night.’ 

Dr. John Ho adly 
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fported from (lamping on pebbles to fit at eafo 
in chariots, what notice they take of their foot 
acquaintance, and (end me the fpeedied advice, 
when they are guilty of overlooking, turning 
from, or appearing grave and diftant to, their 
old friends. When man and wife are in the 
fame coach you are to fee whether they appear 
pleafed or tired with each other, and whether 
they carry the due mean in the eye of the 
world, between fondnel's and coldnels. You 
are carefully to behold all fuch as (hall have ad- 
dition of honour or riches, and report whether 
they preferve the countenance they had before 
fuch addition. As to perfons on foot, you are 
to be attentive whether they are pleafed with 
their condition, and are d re ('fed fuitable to it; 
but efpecially to diftinguidi fuch as appear dif- 
creet, by a low-heel (hoe, with the decent or- 
nament of a leather garter b : to write down the 
names of fuch country gentlemen as, upon the 
approach of peace, have left the hunting for the 
military cock of the hat; of all who ftrut, make 
a noile, and (wear at the drivers of coaches to 
make hade, when they fee it is impodible they 
Ihould pafs ; of all young gentlemen in coach- 
boxes, who labour at a perfe6tion in what they 
are lure to be excelled by the moaned of the 
people. You are to do all that in you lies that 

* It has been laid that there is an allufion here to a very 
worthy gentleman of fortune, bred to the law, who had 
chambers in Lincoln s inn. His name was Richard Warner, 
the younger ion of a banker, who, though he always wore 
leather garters, in no other inftance afl'efcted iingularity. For 
a more particular account of him fee Anecdotes of W. Bow- 
yer, 4to. p. 409* 
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coaches and paftengers give way according to 
the courfe of bufincfs, all the morning in term- 
time towards Weftminfter, the reft of the year 
towards the Exchange. Upon thole directions, 
together with other fccret articles herein en- 
clofed, you are to govern yourfelf, and give ad- 
vertifement thereof to me, at all convenient and 
fpe6tatorial hours, when men of buiinels are to 
be feen. Hereof you are not to fail. Given 
under my feal of office. 

T c The Spectator. 

r -.v:: — 

527- Tuefday, Nov ember 4, 1712. 


] wile invenies et pejorew, H pejus moral am; 

Mefiorem netjue lu repenes, mque fa l videt. 

Plautus in Stidhor. 

You will eafily find a vvorfc woman; a better the fun never 
flume upon, 

I am fo tender of my women readers that I 
cannot defer the publication of any thing which 
concerns their happinefs or quiet. The repofe 
of a married woman is confuited in the iirft of’ 
the following letters, and the felicity ofa maiden 
lady in the iecond. 1 call it a felicity to have 
the add relies of an agreeable man : and I think 
1 have not any where feen a prettier application 
of a poetical ftory than that of this, in making 
the tale of Cephalus and Proeris the hiftory pic- 
ture ofa fan in fo gallant a manner as he ad- 
drelles it. But fee the letters. 


* By Steele. See final notes to N° 324, ami N* 5, on 
Steele’s lignatures It. mid T. 
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6 Mr. Spectator, 

4 J t is now almoft three months fince 
I was in town about i'onie bufmefs ; and the 
hurry of it being- over, I took a coacii one after- 
noon, and drove to lee a relation, who married 
about fix years ago a wealthy citizen. I found 
her at home, but her 1ml hand gone to the Ex- 
change, and expected back within an hour at 
the fart heft. After the ufual lalutations of 
kindnefs, and a hundred queftions about friends 
in the country, we fat down to piquet, played 
two or three games, and drank tea. 1 Ihould 
have told vou that this was mv fecond time of 
feeing her fince marriage; but be lb re Ihe lived 
at the lame town where 1 went to l’chool ; l’o 
that the plea of a relation, added to the inno- 
cence of my youth, prevailed upon her good- 
humour to indulge me in a freedom of conver- 
fation, as often, and oftener, than the ftrict dil- 
cipline of the fchool would allow of. You may 
ealily imagine, alter fuel) an acquaintance we 
might be exceeding merry without any offence ; 
as in calling to mind how many inventions I 
have been put to in deluding the matter, how 
many hands forged forexcufes, how many times 
been lick in perfect health ; for 1 was then never 
lick but at fchool, and only then becaufe out of 
her company. We had whiled away three 
hours after this manner, when I found it pall 
five ; and, not ex petting her hulband would 
return until late, role up, and told her I fbould 
go early next morning for the country. She 
kindly anfwcred ihe was afraid it would be long 
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before (lie faw me again ; lb I took my leave, 
and parted. Now, fir, i had not been got home 
a fortnight, when I received a letter from a 
neighbour of theirs, that ever lince that fatal 
afternoon the lady has been moil inhumanly 
treated, and the hufband publicly ftormed that 
lie was made a member of too numerous a fo- 
ciety. He had, it feems, liffened moft of the 
time my coufin and I. were together. As jea- 
lous ears always hear double, fo he heard enough 
to make him mad ; and as jealous eyes always 
fee through magnifying glalies, fo he was cer- 
tain it could not be 1 whom he had feen, a 
beardlcfs {tripling, but fancied he law a gay 
gentleman of the Temple, ten years older than 
myfelf; and for that rcalbn, 1 prefume, durft 
not come in, nor take any notice when I went, 
out. He is perpetually aiking his wufe if flic 
does not think the time long (as fhe faid die 
fhould) until foe fee her coufin again. Pray 
fir, what can be done in this cafe ? I have writ 
to him to allure him I was at his houfe all that 
afternoon expecting to fee him. His anlwer is, 
it is only a trick of hers, and that he neither 
can nor will believe me. The parting kifs 1 
find mightily nettles him, and confirms him in 
all his errors. Ben J onion, as I remember, 
makes a foreigner, in one of his comedies, “ ad- 
mire the defperate valour of the bold Englifo, 
who let out their wives to all encounters/’ The 
general euftoni of lalutation fhould excufe the 
favour done me, or you fhould lay down rules 
when fuch diftinclions are to be given or omit- 
ted. You cannot imagine, lir, how troubled I 
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am for this unhappy lady’s misfortune, and beg 
you would infert this letter, that the hulband 
inay refle6t upon this accident coolly. It is no 
I'm all matter, the cafe of a virtuous woman for 
her whole life. I know (lie will conform to anv 
regularities (though more drifcl than the com- 
mon rules of our country require) to which his 
particular temper {hall incline him to oblige her. 
This accident puts me in mind how generoufly 
Pilidratus, the Athenian tyrant, behaved himfelf 
on a like occalion, when he was indigated by his 
wife to put to death a young gentleman, be- 
caufe being paflionately fond of his daughter, 
he had killed her in public as he met her in the 
dreet. “ What,” laid he, “ {hall we do to 
thole who are our enemies, if we do thus to 
thofe who are our friends ?” I will not trouble 
you much longer, but am exceedingly concerned 
led this accident may caufe a virtuous lady to 
lead a mife ruble life with a hulband who has no 
grounds for his jealouly but what I have faith- 
fully related, and ought to be reckoned none, 
J t is to be feared too, if at lull he lees his mis- 
take, yet people will be as {low and unwilling 
in diibelieving fcandal as they are quick and for- 
ward in believing it. I {hall endeavour to en- 
liven this plain honed letter with Ovid’s relation 
about Cy bole’s image. The {hip wherein it was 
aboard was {trended at the mouth of the Tiber, 
and the men were unable to move it, until 
Claudia, a virgin, but iufpe6ted of unchuftity, 
by a flight pull hauled it in. The dory is told 
in the fourth book of the Fadi. 

“ Parent of gods, began the weeping fair, 

Reward or punijh, but oh • hear my pray’r , 
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If lewdnefs e’er defil’d my virgin bloom, 

From heuven with juftice I receive my doom ,* 
13ut if my honour yet has known no Rain, 

Thou, goddels, thou my innocence maintain ; 
Thou, whom the niceii rules ofgoodnefs l'way’d, 
Vouchfufe to follow an unblemiili’d maid. 

She fpokc, and touch'd the cord with glad liirprife, 
(The truth was witnefs'd by ten thoufand eyes) 
The pitying goddels ealily comply’d, 

Follow’d in triumph, and adorn’d her guide; 
While Claudia, blulhing Jtill for palt. dilgracc, 
March'd lilent on, with a llow foie inn pace : 

Nor yet from home was all difiruli remov’d, 

Tho’ heaven Inch virtue byl'uch wonders prov’d.” 
‘ 1 am, Sir, 

Your very humble fervanl, 

PlIILAQ NOTES 


* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ You will oblige a languilhing lover 
if you will pleafe to print the c nolo fed a cries in 
your next paper. If you remember the Meta- 
morpliofes, you know Proeris, the fond wife of 
Ccphalus, is laid to have made her hulband, 
who delighted in the l’ports of the wood, a pre- 
fen t of an unerring javelin. In procefs of time 
lie was fo much in the forell, that his lady fuf- 
petted he was purfuing fome nymph, under the 
pretence of following a chafe more innocent. 
Under this fufpicion die hid herfelf among the 
trees, to obferve his motions. While die lay 
concealed, her hulband, tired with the labour 
of hunting, came within her hearing. As he 
was fainting with heat he cried out, Aura veni ; 
“ Oh, charming air, approach !” 
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‘ The unfortunate wife, taking the word air 
to be tiie name of a woman, began to move 
among the bufties ; and the hulband, believing 
it a deer, threw his javelin, and killed her. 
This hiftorv, painted on a fan, which I pre- 
fented to a lady, gave occafion to my growing 
poetical. 

“ Come, gentle air !’ tii’ Tolian fhepberd faid, 
While Procris panted in the fecrct lhadc ; 

‘ Come, gentle air !’ the fairer Delia cries. 
While at her feet the twain expiring lies. 

Lo the glad gales o’er all her beauties ltray, 
breathe on her lips, and in her holoin j)lay. 

In Delia's hand tliis toy is fatal found, 

Nor did that fabled dart more lureJy wound. 

Both gifts doftruCiive to the givers prove, 

Alike both lovers fall by thofe they love : 

Yet guiltlefs too this bright deftroyer lives, 

At random wounds, nor knows thewoundsflie gives; 
She views the itory with attentive eyes. 

And pities Procris, while her lover dies*.’’ 

a The !aft letter and verfes by Pope. Tliis paper, N° '>'27- 
has no lignature in the Spec!. in folio, or in the edition of 
17 10, in Svo. and l'imo. 

At the particular defire of feveral ladies of quality, 
at tlie Theatre-royal in Drury-lane, this prefent Tueiday, 
JN’ov. 4, . will be performed the tragedy of Handel. Prince of 
Denmark. The part of Hamlet, by Mr. Wilks; the King, 
by Mr. Keene; Horatio, by Mr. Mills; Laertes bv Mr. 
Powell; the Ghoft, by Mr. Booth; Polonius, by Mr. Crofs : 
t I k: Queen, by Mrs. Knight; Ophelia, by Mrs. Mount fort; 
the I'op, by Mr. Bowen; and the Gravedigger, by Mr. 
Jolinfon. — Spect. in folio. 
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N° 528. Wednefday, November 5, 1712. 


Dum potuit, fo/ita genitum virtute repreffit . 

Ovid. Met. ix. 163. 

With w onted fortitude flie bore the fmart. 

And not a groan confefs’d her burning heart. 

Gay. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I who now write to you am a wo- 
man loaded with injuries; and the aggravation 
of my misfortune is, that they are fuch which 
are overlooked by the generality of mankind; 
and,' though the molt afflicting imaginable, not 
regarded as l’uch in the general fenfe of the 
world. I have hid my vexation from all man- 
kind ; but having now taken pen, ink, and pa- 
per, am refolved to unbofom myfelf to you, 
and lay before you what grieves me and all 
the lex. You have very often mentioned par- 
ticular hardrtiips done to this or to that lady ; but 
methinks you have not, in any one fpeculation, 
directly pointed at the partial freedom men 
take, the unreafonable confinement women are 
obliged to, in the only circumflance in which 
we are necellarily to have a commerce with 
them, that of love. The cafe of celibacy is 
the great evil of our nation ; and the indulgence 
of the vicious conduct of men in that Hate, 
with the ridicule to which women are expofed, 
though ever fo virtuous, if long unmarried, is the 
root of the greateft irregularities of this nation. 
To ihew you, 11 r. that though you never have 
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given as the catalogue of a lady’s library, as you 

J womifed, vve read books of our own chooting, 
(hall irifert on this occalioa a paragraph or 
two out of E chard’s Roman I i iftory . In the 
44th page of the fecoinl volume the author ob- 
ierves that Auguftus, upon ills return to Rome 
at the end of a war, received complaints that 
too great a number of the young men of quality 
were unmarried. The emperor tliereupon all ena- 
bled the whole equeltrian order ; and having 
leparated the married from the tingle, did par- 
ticular honours to the former ; but he told the 
latter, that is to fay, Mr. Spectator, he told the 
bachelors, that their lives and actions had been 
fo peculiar, that he knew not by what name to 
call them ; not by that of men, for they per- 
formed nothing that was manly ; not by that of 
citizens, for the city might peril'll notwithlland- 
ing their care ; nor by that of Romans, for they 
deligned to extirpate the Roman name. Then, 
proceeding to thew his lender care and hearty 
affection for his people, he farther told them, 
that their courfe of life was of fuch pernicious 
confequence to the glory and grandeur of the 
Roman nation, that he could not choole but tell, 
them, that all other crimes put together could 
not equalize theirs, for they were guilty of 
murder, in not fullering thole to be born which 
Ihould proceed from them ; of impiety, in cauf- 
ing the names and honours of their anceftors 
to ceafe ; and of facrilege, in deltroying their 
kind, which proceed from the immortal gods, 
and human nature, the principal thing confe- 
Vol. VII. X 
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crated to them ; therefore, in this refpect, they 
diflolved the government in dilbbeying its laws; 
betrayed their country by making it barren and 
watte ; nay, and demoliihed their city, in de- 
priving it of inhabitants. And he was fenlible 
that all this proceeded not from any kind of 
virtue or abftinence, but irom a loofenefs and 
wantonnefs which ought never to be encouraged 
in any civil government. There are no parti- 
culars dwelt upon that let u.s into the conduct 
ot thefe young worthies, whom this great em- 
peror treated with l’o much jultice and indigna- 
tion ; but any one who obferves what palies in 
this town may very well frame to himielf a no- 
tion of their riots and debaucheries all night, 
and their apparent preparations for them all day. 
It is not to be doubted but thefe Homans never 
palled any of their time innocently but when 
they were alleep, and never llept but when they 
were weary and heavy with oxcefles, and llept 
only to prepare themlelves for the repetition of 
them. If you did your duty as a Spectator, you. 
would carefully examine into the number of 
births, marriages, and burials ; and when you 
hud deducted out of your deaths all fuch as 
went out of the world without marrying, then 
•cult up the number of both lexes born within 
lueh a term ol years lull pad; you might, from 
the {ingle people departed, make l'ome ufeful 
inferences or guefies how many there are left 
unmarried, and raiie feme uleful lcheme for 
the amendment of the age in that particular. I 
have not patience to proceed gravely oil this 
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abominable iibertinifm ; for I cannot but reflect, 
as 1 am writing to you, upon a certain lafcivious 
manner which all our young gentlemen life in 
public, and examine our eyes with a petulancy 
in their own which is a downright alfront to 

moduli v. A ditdainful look on liich an oecalion 

%/ 

is returned with a countenance rebuked, but by 
averting their eyes from the woman of honour 
and decency to fome flippant; creature, who 
will, as the phrafe is, he kinder. I mu ft let 
down tilings as they come into my head, with- 
out (landing upon order. Ten thouiand to one 
but the gay gentleman who it a red at the fame 
time is an houfekeeper ; for you mutt know 
they have got into an humour of late of being 
very regular in their tins ; and a young fellow 
ihall keep his four maids and three footmen with 
the greateli gravity imaginable. There are no 
leis than iix of theft! venerable houl’ekeepers of 
my acquaintance. This humour among young 
men of condition is imitated by all the world 
below them, and a general diUblution p of man- 
ners a riles from this one fonree of Iibertinifm, 
without (hame or reprehenlion in the male 
youth. It is from this one fountain that fo 
many beautiful helplets young women are lacri- 
ficed and given up to lewd net's, tbame, poverty, 
and difeafe. It is to this alfo that fo many ex- 
cellent young women, who might be patterns of 
conjugal aileftion, and parents of a worthy race, 
pine under unhappy pafiions for fuch as have 


k Ditlylutencfs, 
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not attention to obferve, or virtue enough to 
prefer them to their common wenches. Now, 
Mr. Spectator, 1 mult be free to own to you 
that I nvyfelf l'uffer a taftelefs inlipid being, 
from a conlideration I have for a man who 
Would not, as he has faid in my hearing, refign 
his liberty, as he calls it, for all the beauty and 
wealth the whole fex is poftelfed of. Such cala- 
mities as thefe would not happen, if it could 
poffibly be brought about that, by fining bache- 
lors as papilis convict, or the like, they were 
diftinguilhed to their difadvantage from the reft 
of the world, who fall in with the meafures of 
civil 1‘ociety. Left you lliould think I fpeak 
this as being, according to the lenlelels rude 
phrafe, a malicious old maid, I lliall acquaint 
you I am a woman of condition, not now three- 
and-twenty, and have had propofals from at 
leaft ten different men, and the greater number 
of them have upon the uplliot refilled me. 
Something or other is always amils when the 
lover takes to iome new wench. A fettlement 
is ealily excepted againft ; and there is very lit- 
tle recourfe to avoid the vicious part of our 
youth, but throwing onefelf away upon fome 
lifelels blockhead, who, though he is without 
vice, is alfo without virtue. Now-a-days we 
muft be contented if we can get creatures which 
are not bad, good are not to be expe6ted. Mr. 
Spectator, I lat near you the other day, and 
think I did not dilpleale your Ipe&atorial eye- 
fight ; which I fliali be a better judge of when 
J lee whether you take notice of thefe evils 
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your own way, or print this memorial dictated 
from the difdainful heavy heart of, 

%f 

Sir, 

Your moll obedient humble fervant, 

T* Rachel W ellatjay/ 


JL ’ ~ " ----- aacc jszs : ■ ■■ ■ - ■ ~ — 

N° 529. Thurfday, November 6, 1712. 


Singula qiucque hewn teneant for lit a decent er. 

IioR. Ars. Poet. 92, 

Let every thing have its due place. jli o $ com mon. 

UroN the hearing of feveral late difputes 
concerning rank and precedence, 1 could not 
forbear amufing mylelf with lome obfervations, 

c Spec. N° 5'2R, lias this fig nature T, both in the folio, 
and both editions of 1 7 12- 


AD V E R T I S E M E N T. 

c Whereas there hath lately been publillied a certain legen- 
dary Hory of an unknown Theodolius, concerning the prieft- 
hood of Chi ill, tranilated out of Suidas, under the title of A 
very ancient, authentic, and remarkable Teftimony, concern- 
ing our bletfed Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift, which the 
tranflator has taken the liberty not only to dedicate to me, 
but to ufe niy name in the title page, thereby giving occaiion 
to think I countenance the authority oi that teftimony : now 
thefe are to certify, that the perfou who publillied that pam- 
phlet is altogether a ftranger to me ; and that I was no ways ac- 
quainted with his delign till i faw it in print; for though the 
paifage produced may appear remarkable, yet I cannot think 
the teitiniony either ancient or authentic** lioB. Nelson* 

Kpv. 4, 17 J 2. — Sped, in folio. 
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which I have made upon the learned world, as 
to this great particular. 1 >y the learned world 
I here mean at large all thofe who are any way 
concerned in works of literature, whether in 
tlie writing, printing, or repeating part. To 
begin with the writers. 1 have obferved that 
the author of a folio, in all companies and con- 
verlations, lets himfelf above the author of a 
quarto ; the author of a quarto above the author 
of an obiavo ; and lo on, by a gradual delcent 
and fubordination, to an author in twenty- 
fours. This di hi net ion is lb well oblervcd tliat, 
in an aflembly of the learned, I have leen a fo- 
lio writer place himfelf in an elbow chair, w hen 
the author of a duodecimo lias, out of a juft 
deference to his fupcrior quality, featcd liimlelf 
upon a fquab. In a w ord, authors are ufually 
ranged in company after the fame manner as 
their works are upon a flielf. 

T he mod minute pocket author hath beneath 
him the writers of all pamphlets, or works that 
are only ditched. As for the pamphleteer, lie 
takes place of none but the authors of lingle 
(beets, and of that fraternity who publidi their 
labours on certain days, or on every day in the 
week. I do not find that the precedency among 
the individuals in this latter clafs of writers is 
yet fettled. 

Tor my own part, I have had fo drift a re- 
gard to the ceremonial which prevails in the 
learned world, that I never prefumed to take 
place of a pamphleteer, until my daily papers 
were gathered into thole two hrd volumes which 
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have already appeared* 1 . After which, 1 natu- 
rally jumped over the heads not only of all 
pamphleteers, but of every ofcfcavo writer in 
Great Britain that had written but one book. 
I am alio informed by my bookfeller that fix 
octavos have at all times been looked upon as 
an equivalent to a folio ; which I take notice of 
the rather, bccaufe 1 would not have the learn- 
ed world furprifed if, after the publication of 
half a dozen volumes, I take my place accord- 
ingly. W hen my fcattered forces are thus ral- 
lied, and reduced into regular bodies, I flatter 
my f elf that I fhall make no defpicable figure at 
the head of them. 

Whether thefe rules, which have been re- 
ceived time out of mind in the commonwealth 
of letters, were not originally eflablilhed with 
an eye to our paper-manufacture, 1 fhall leave 
to the difeuffion of others ; and fhall only re- 
mark further in this place, that all printers and 
bookfellers take the wall of one another accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned merits of tlie au- 
thors to whom they reflectively belong. 

I come now to that point of precedency 
which is fettled among the three learned pro- 
feflions by the wifdom of our laws. 1 need not 
here take notice of the rank which is allotted to 
every doctor in each of thefe profeflions, who 

d Nov. G, 17 1C. The two full volumes of the Spectator 
were now pubhfhed. Addifon does not here acknowledge 
himfelf concerned in the Tatler, or allude to it ; blit all the 
four volumes <5f the Lucubrations of I. Bickerilaff were at 
this time delivered to the fubtevibers. See N° 53 1, ad 
l "mm , 


X 4 
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are all of them, though not fo high as knights, 
yet a degree above Squires; this lait order of 
men, being- the illiterate body of the nation, 
are confcquently thrown together in a clafs be- 
low the three learned profeffions tf . I mention 
this for the fake of feveral rural Tquires, whole 
reading- does not rile fo high as to The p relent 
State of England, and who arc often apt to ulurp 
that precedency which by the laws of their 
country is not due to them. Their want of 
learning, which has planted them in this Ration, 
may in fome meafure extenuate their mil’de- 
meanour ; and our profefiors ought to pardon 
them when they offend in this particular, con- 
lide ring that they are in a Rate of ignorance, or, 
as we ufually fay, do not know their right hand 
from their left. 

There is another tribe of perfons who arc re- 
tainers to the learned world, and who regulate 
tlicmfelves upon all occalions by feveral laws pe- 
culiar to their body; 1 mean the players or aft o vs 
of both lexes. Among thefe it is a Handing 
and uncontroverted principle, that a tragedian 
always takes place of a comedian ; and it is very 
well known the merry drolls who make us 
laugh are always placed at the lower end of the 
table, and in every entertainment give way to 
the dignity of the bulkin. It is a Rage maxim, 

‘ Once a king, and always a king/ For this rea- 
fon it would be thought very ablurd in Mr. Bul- 
lock, notwithstanding the height and graceful- 

c In fome univerfities, that of Dublin in particular, they 
have doctors of nmiic, who take rank after the doctors of 
the three learned profdlions, and above efcpiires. 
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nefs of Ins perfon, to fit at the right hand of an 
hero, though lie were but fiye foot high. The 
lame difiinhlion is oblerved among the ladies 
of the theatre. Queens and heroines prefervo 
their rank in private converfation, while thole 
who are waiting-women and maids of honour 
upon the liage keep their diltance alfo behind 
the feenes. 

I (hall only add that, by a parity of reafon, 
all writers of tragedy look upon it as their due 
. to be lea ted, ferved, or fainted, before comic 
writers; thole who deal in tragi-comedy ufu- 
ally taking their feats between the authors of 
either fide. There has been a long difpute for 
precedency between the tragic and heroic poets. 
Ariftotle would have the latter yield the pas to 
the former; but Mr. Dry den, and many others, 
would never fubmit to this deeifion. Hurlefque 
writers pay the lame deference to the heroic, as 
comic writers to their ferious brothers in the 
drama. 

iiy this (hort table of laws order is kept up, 
and diliinCtion preferred, in the whole republic 
of letters. O ‘ 

f By Addifon, dated, it feems, from his of] ire. See final 
note to N n 7* 

At .1 )rury-lane, The Stratagem. Aimwcll, by Mr. 
Mills; Archer, by Mr. Wilks; Boniface, by Mr. Bullock, 
fen.; Sullen, by Mr. Keene; Poigard, by Mr. Bowen; 
Scrub, by Mr. Norris; Mils Sullen, by Mrs. Oldfield; anil 
JPoriuda, by Mrs. Bradihaw. — Sped . in folio. 

fht At Drury-lane, on Friday, Nov. 7, a new play, never 
afited before, called The Succelsful Pirate. A play by Charles 
John foil, taken from an old one, called Annulus and Philicia, 
written by Lodowiek Carle ll. The feene is the city of Sb 
Lawrence, iu the illand of Madagafcar. B. D. 
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N° 530. Priday, November 7, 1712. 


Sic tifitn I'cncri: cui jilc-ei imparts 
Formas utfjut ardmos fid) jaga ahenea 
Sax h) ndftrre cam joco . 

Holt. 1. Od. xxxiii. K\ 

Thus Venus fports : the rich, the bale. 

Unlike in fortune and in face, 

To disagreeing love provokes ; 

When cruelly jocolb. 

She ties the fatal noofe, 

.And binds uneijuals to the brazen yokes. 

Crkecu. 

It is very ufual for thofe who have been 
fevere upon marriage, in lome part or other of 
their lives, to enter into the fraternity which 
they have ridiculed, and to fee their raillery re- 
turn upon their own heads. I fcarce ever knew 
a woman-hater that did not, fooner or later, 
pay for it. Marriage, which is a blefling to ano- 
ther man, falls upon fuch an one as a judgment. 
Mr. Congreve’s Old Bachelor is let forth to us 
with much wit and humour, as an example of 
this kind. Jn Ihorl, thofe who have molt dif- 
tinguiihed theml’elves by railing at the lex in ge- 
neral, very often make an honourable amends, 
by choofing one of the mod' worthlels perfons 
of it for a companion and yoke-fellow. Hymen 
takes his revenge in kind on thofe who turn his 
inylteries into ridicule. 

"My friend Will Honeycomb, who was fo un- 
tnercifully witty upon the women in a couple 
of letters, which 1 lately communicated to the 
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public, has given the ladies ample fa tis fuel ion 
by marrying a farmer’s daughter; a piece of 
news which came to our club by the luff poll. 
The Templar is very poiitive that lie has mar- 
ried a dairy-maid : but W ill, in his letter to 
me on this oceation, lets the belt face upon the 
matter that lie can, and gives a more tolerable 
account of his fpoufe. 1 mult confels 1 lufpeci- 
ed fomething more than ordinary, when upon 
ooening the letter I found that Will was fallen 

l O 

off from his former gaiety, having changed 
* Dear Spec/ which was his ufual falute at the 
beginning of the letter, into ‘ My worthy 
Friend,’ and delcrihcd htmfelf in the latter end 
at full length William Honeycomb. In lliort, 
the gay, the loud, the vain Will Honeycomb, 
who had made love to every great fortune that 
has appeared in town for above thirty years to- 
gether, and boa Red of favours from ladies whom 
he had never feen, is at length wedded to a 
plain country girl. 

His letter gives us the picture of a converted 
rake. The ibber character of the hulband is 
dallied with the man of the town, and enliven- 
ed with thole little cant-phrafes, which have 
made my friend W ill often thought very pretty 
company. But let us hear what he lays for 
himlelf. 

* My worthy Friend, 

‘ I question not but you, anti the 
red of my acquaintance, wonder that 1 , who 
have lived in the linoke and gallantries of the 
town lor thirty years together, lhould ail on a 
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fiidclen grow fond of a country life. Had not 
ray dog of a (toward ran away as he did without 
making up his accounts, I had (till been inl- 
ine r fed in (in and lea-coal. But (ince my late 
forced viiit to my eftate 1 am fo pleafed with it, 
that 1 am relolved to live and die upon it. X 
am every day abroad among my acres, and can 
fcarce forbear filling my letters with breezes, 
(hades, flowers, meadows, and purling ftreams. 
The (implicity of manners which I have heard 
you fo often (peak of, and which appears here 
in perfection, charms me wonderfully. As an 
ini lance of it, 1 mu ft acquaint you, and by your 
means the whole club, that 1 have lately mar- 
ried one of my tenant's daughters. She is born 
of honeft parents, and though flie has no por- 
tion, fhe has a great deal of virtue. The na- 
tural fweetnels and innocence of her behaviour, 
the frellmefs of her complexion, the unaflebted 
turn of her (hape and perlon, lliot me through 
and through every time I favv her, and did more 
execution upon me ingrogram, than thegreateft 
beauty in town or court had ever done in bro-. 
cade. In fliort, (he is fuch an one as promifes 
me a good heir to my eftate ; and if by her 
means I cannot leave to my children what are 
fallely called the gifts of birth, high titles, and 
alliances, I hope to convey to them the more 
real and valuable gifts of birth, ftrong bodies, 
and healthy conftitutions. As for your fine wo- 
men, I need not tell thee that I know them. I 
have had my fliare in their graces, but no more 
of that. It (hall be my bufinefs hereafter to 
live the life of an honeft man, and to act as be-* 
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comes the mafter of a family. I queftion not 
but I (hall draw upon me the raillery of the 
town, and be treated to the tune of 4 The Mar- 
riage-hater Matched but 1 am prepared for it. 
I have been as witty upon others in my time. 
To tell thee truly, I faw fuch a tribe of falhion- 
able young fluttering coxcombs (hot up that I 
did not think my poll of an homme de ruelle any 
longer tenable. 1 felt a certain ftiffhefs in my 
limbs, which entirely deftroyed the jantinefs of 
air I was once mafter of. Befldes, for I may 
now confefs my age to thee, I have been eight- 
and-forty above thel’e twelve years. Since my 
retirement into the country will make a vacancy 
in the club, I could wifli that you would fill up 
my place with my friend Tom Dapperwit. He 
has an infinite deal of fire, and knows the town. 
For my own part, as I have laid before, I fliall 
endeavour to live hereafter fuitable to a man in 
my Ration, as a prudent head of a family, a good 
hufband, a careful father (when it fliall fb hap-' 
pen), and as 

Your moft fmcere friend, 

O*. William Honeycomb/ 


* By Addifon, dated, it feenis, from his office. See final 
note to JN° 7 . 
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N° A31. Saturday, Novembers, 171*2. 


Qai. marc cl terras varii/que annul am 
Temper at Jinris : 

Vrnle ?ti/ nut jus general nr ipfo . 

Ncc vigd (juicquam jhui/c cut fceumlum . 

II ok. 1. Gd. xii. ijc 

Who guides bHow, and rules above, 

The great diipoler, and the mighty King : 

Than he noiir greater, like him none. 

That am he, is, or was; 

Supreme he iiugly tills the throne, CreeciG 

Si mo \' r i> r.s being aiked by Dionyfms the 
tyrant what God was, doiired a day’s time to 
confide r of it la fore he made his reply. \\ hen 
the dav was expired lie deiired two days; and 
afterwards, initead of returning his anfwer, de- 
manded Itill double the time to conlider ot it. 
This great poet and philofopher, the more he 
contemplated the nature of the Deity, found that 
lie waded but the more out of his depth ; and 
that he loft himfelf in the thought, initead oi 
finding an end of it. 

It we conlider the idea which wife men, by the 
light of reafon, have framed oi the Divine Being, 
it amounts to this : that he has in him all the 
perfection of a fpiritual nature. And, iince we 
have no notion of any kind of fpiritual perfection 
but what we di ('cover in our own fouls, we join, 
infinitude to each kind of thefe perfections, and 
what is a faculty in an human foul becomes 
an attribute in God. We exilt in place and 
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time; the Divine Being fills the immenfity of 
tpace with his prefence, and inhabits eternity. 
We are poflefled of a little power and a little 
knowledge ; the Divine Being is almighty and 
omnifcient. In ihort, by adding infinity to any 
kind of perfebtion we enjoy, and by joining all 
thefe different kinds of perfection in one being, 
we form our idea of the great fovcreign of 
nature. 

Though every one who thinks muft have* 
made this obfervation, I (hall produce Mr. Locke’s 
authority to the fame purpofe, out of his Lffay 
on Human U nderltanding. ‘ If we examine the 
idea we have of the incompreheniible Supreme 
Being, we Avail find that we come by it the 
lame way ; and that the complex ideas we have 
both of God and feparate (pints, are made up of 
the limple ideas we receive from reflection : v. g, 
having, from what we experience in our (elves, 
got the ideas of exiffence and duration, of know- 
ledge and power, of pleafure and liappinefs, and 
of leveral other qualities and powers, which it 
is better to have than to be without ; when we 
would frame an idea the molt lui table we can to 
the Supreme Being, we enlarge every one of 
tliele with our own idea of infinity ; and lb put- 
ting them together make our complex idea of 
God/ 

It is not impoflible that there may be many 
kinds of ipiritual perfection, beiides thole which 
are lodged in an human foul ; but it is impoflible 
that we fliould have the ideas of any kinds of 
perfection, except thofe of which we have fome 
lmall rays and Ihort imperfeCt flrokes in our- 
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felves. It would therefore be very high pre- 
fumption t<5 determine whether the Supreme 
Being has not many more attributes than thole 
which enter into our conceptions of him. This 
is certain, that, if there be any kind of fpiritual 
perfection which is not marked out in an human 
foul, it belongs in its fulnefs to the divine na- 
ture. 

Several eminent philofophers have imagined 
that the foul, in her feparate liate, may have new 
faculties fpringing up in her, which the is not 
capable of exerting during her prefen t union with 
the body ; and whether tilde faculties may not 
correfpond with other attributes in the divine 
nature, and open to us hereafter new' matter of 
wonder and adoration, we are altogether igno- 
rant. This, as 1 have laid before, we ought to 
acquiefcein, that the Sovereign Being, the great 
Author of nature, has in him all poftible per- 
fection, as well in kind as in degree ; to lpeak ac- 
cording to our methods of conceiving, I Until 
only add under this head, that when we have 
railed our notion of this Infinite Being as high 
as it is poffible for the mind of man to go, it will 
fall infinitely ftiort of what he really is. ‘ There 
is no end of his greatnefs/ The moll exalted 
creature he has made is only capable of adoring 
it, none but himfelf can comprehend it. 

The advice of the foil of Sirach is very juft and 
fublime in this light. ‘ By his word all things 
confift. We may lpeak much, and yet come 
Ihort: wherefore in lum he is all. TIow lhall 
we be able to magnify him ? for he is great above 
all his works. The Lord is terrible and very 
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great;. and marvellous in his power. When 
you glorify tile Lord exalt him as .much as yon 
can ; for even yet will he far exceed. And when 
you exalt him, put forth-ali your ftrength, and be 
not weary ; for you can never go far enough. 
Who hath feen him, that he might tell us ? and 
who can magnify him as he is ? There are yet 
hid greater things than thefe be, for we have feen 
but a few of his works.’ 

I have here only confide red the Supreme Being 
by the light of reafon and philofophy. If we 
would fee him in all the wonders of his mercy, 
we muft have recourfe to revelation, which re- 
prefents him to us not only as infinitely great and 
glorious, but as infinitely good and juft in his dif- 
penfations towards man. But as this is a theory 
which falls under every one’s confideration, 
though indeed it can never be fufliciently con- 
fidered, I fhall here only take notice of that 
habitual worfhip and veneration which we ought 
to pay to this Almighty Being. We fhould often 
refrefh our minds with the thought of him, and 
annihilate ourl’elves before him, in the contem- 
plation of our own worthleHhefs, and of his 
tranl'cendent excellency and perfe6tion. This 
would imprint in our minds fuch a conftunt and 
uninterrupted awe and veneration as that which 
I am here recommending, and which is in reality 
a kind of incellant prayer, and reafonable hu- 
miliation of the foul before him who made 
it. 

This would efle&ually kill in us all the little 
feeds of pride, vanity, and felf-conceit, which 
are apt to (hoot up in the minds of fuch whole 

Vol. VII. Y 
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thoughts turn more on thofe comparative ad- 
vantages which they enjoy over lome of their 
fellow-creatures, than on that infinite diftance 
which is placed between them and the fupreme 
model of all perfection. It would likewife 
quicken our detires and endeavours of uniting 
ourfelves to him by all the aCts of religion and 
virtue. 

Such an habitual homage to the Supreme 
Being would, in a particular manner, banith 
from among us that prevailing impiety of uling 
his name on the molt trivial occations. 

1 find the following pafiage in an excellent 
iernion, preached at the funeral of a gentleman h 
w ho was an honour to his country, and a more 
diligent as well as fuccefsful inquirer into the 
works of nature than any other our nation has 
ever produced. * Me had the profoundeft vene- 
ration for the great Cod of heaven and earth that 
I have ever obferved in any perfon. The very 
name of Cod was never mentioned by him 
without a panic and a vilible hop in his dif- 
courfe ; in which, one that knew him molt par- 
ticularly above twenty years, has told me that 
he was fo exact, that lie does not remember to 
have obferved him once to tail in it.’ 

Every one knows the veneration which was 
paid by the .Jews to a name fo great, wonderful, 
and holy. They would not let it enter even 
into . their religious difcourfes. What can we 


h See biftiop Burnet’s Sermon, preached at the funeral of 
the honourable Robert Bo vie . Guardian, Yol. ii. N° 175; 
and Spttfct. IS 0 554. 
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then think of thole who make life of fo tre- 
mendous a name in the ordinary e.vprefiions of 
their anger, mirth, and molt impertinent pul- 
lions ? Of thole who admit it into the moll fa- 
miliar queftions and allertions, ludicrous ph rales, 
and works of humour? Not to mention thole 
who violate it by folemn perjuries ! it would he 
an affront to reulbn to endeavour to let forth the 
horror and prophanenefs of Inch a practice. The 
very mention of it ex poles it fuilicientJy to thole 
in whom the light of nature, not to lay religion, 
is not utterly extinguilhed. O *. 


N“ .552. Monday, November 10, 1712. 


I'augoy r ice cot is an? turn 

lleddae qua’ jirram valet, caJuvs if)Jn fee. an di. 

Huh. Ars Poet. ver. 304. 

I play the whetftone : ulelefs, and unfit 

To toil inyfelij 1 ilia rpen others wit. Cni-Kcn. 

It is a very honed action to be lludious to 
produce other men’s merit ; and 1 make no 
fcruple of faying, J have as much of this temper 
as any man in the world, it would not be a 
thing to be bragged of, but that it is what any 
man may be mailer of, who will take pains 

i By Addifon, written, as itfeems, at Ins office. See N°- 7> 
final note; J\°£G!, and note. 

Next day, Tuefday, Nov. 11, was puldifhcd a very 
neat pocket edition of the 3d and 4th volumes ot the Spec- 
tator in 13ino. To which is added a complete index to the 
whole four volumes. — Spefct. in folio. See Spctt, N° b'ZQ. 

Y <3 
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enough for it. Much obfervation of the un- 
worthinefs in being pained at the excellence of 
another, will bring you to a fcorn of yourfolf for 
that unwillingnefs : and when you have got l’o 
far, you will find it a greater pleafure than you 
ever before knew to be zealous in promoting 
the lame and welfare of the praile-worthy. i 
do not l’peak this as pretending to be a mortified 
felt-denying man, but as one who had turned 
bis ambition into a right channel. I claim to 
myfelt the merit of having extorted excellent 
productions from a perfon of the greateft abili- 
ties, who would not have let them appeared by 
any other means k ; to have animated a few 
young gentlemen into worthy purfuits, who will 
be a glory to our age ; and at all times, and by 
all pollible means in my power, undermined the 
interelt of ignorance, vice, and folly, and at- 
tempted to l’ubltitute in their Head learning, 
piety, and good fenfe. It is from this lionelt 
heart that J iind my fell honoured as a gentle- 
man-ufher to the arts and lciences. Mr. Tiekell 
and Mr. Pope have, it leems, this idea of me. 
The former lias writ me an excellent paper of 
verfes in praife, iorfooth, of my felt ; and the 
other eneloicd for my peruliil an admirable 
poem 1 , which l hope will lhortlv fee the light. 
In the mean time I cannot fupprefs any thought 
ot his, hut inlert this fentiment about the dying 
words ol Adrian". 1 will not determine in the 

k Addiion. 1 The Temple of Fame. See Pope’s 

Works, vol. v. p. 187, edit. lCmo. Loud. 1770; and Mr. 
Tickcll’s Poems. 

* Pope’s Works, ut J'upra, p. 195, §tc. 
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cafe he mentions ; but have thus much to fay in 
favour of his argument, that many of his own 
works which 1 have feen, convince me that very 
pretty and very fublime fentiments may be 
lodged in the fame bofom without diminution of 
its greatnefs. 


* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ 1 w as the other day in company 
with five or fix men of fome learning ; where, 
chancing to mention the famous verfes which 
the emperor Adrian fpoke on his death-bed, they 
were all agreed that it was a piece of gaiety un- 
worthy that prince in thofe circunil'tances. I 
could not but dilfent from this opinion. Me- 
thinks it was by no means a gay but a very ferious 
foliloquy to his foul at the point of his departure : 
in which fenfe I naturally took thefe verges at 
my firft reading them, when I was very young, 
and before I knew what interpretation the world 
generally put upon them. 

“ Animula vt tgnla, blanduht , 

Jlofpes conieftjiui corporis, 

Quce mine abibis in (oca ? 

Palliduta, rigida, nudnla , 

• Ncc ( nt Jbles ) dabis joca /” 

“ Alas, iny foul ! thou pleafing companion of this 
body, thou fleeting thing that art now deferting it, 
whither art thou flying ? To what unknown region ? 
Thou art all trembling, fearful, and penfive. Now 
what is become of thy former wit and humour ? Thou 
(halt jelt, and be gay no more.” 

Y 3 
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4 I confers I cannot apprehend where hostile 
trifling in all this; it is the molt natural anil 
obvious reflection imaginable to a dying man ; 
and, if we conlkier the emperor was a heathen, 
that doubt concerning the future Hate of his foul 


will loom fo far from being the effect of want of 
thought, that it was lcarce reafomible he lliould 
think otherwife ; not to mention that here is a 
plain confciiion included of his belief in its im- 
mortality. r J'he diminutive epithets of vogida , 
blandula , and the red, appear not to me as ex - 
preifions of levity, but rather of endearment and 
concern: Inch as we find in Catullus, and the 
authors of llendccafyllabi after him, where they 
are tiled to ex profs the utrnofi, love and tender- 
nefs for their mi ft re lies. — If you think me right 
in mv notion of the laft words of Adrian, be 


pleafed to iufert this in the Spectator; if not, to 
fupprefs it. 


I am, &c. “ J 


4 TO THE SUPPOSED AUTHOR OF THE 
SPECTATOR. 

4 In courts licentious, and a fhamclefs ftage, 

How long the war ihali wit with virtue wage? 
Enchanted by this proftituted lair, 

Our youth run headlong in the fatal fnare ; 

n See Pope’s Works, ut fupra, p. 188, 190, compared with 
the trandalion of Adrian’s verfes, ibidem, p. 11 6. See alfo 
Steele’s iipinotary ( A>n*efpoiideuco, vol. ii. p. and note 
on Popes letter to Steele- It is there fugged ed, that fonrn 
pa 1 1 ul what is Ind in that letter to have come warm from 
JPope’b heart, dropt originally from the pen of Elatman. 
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In height of rapture clafp unheeded pains, 

And luck pollution through their tingling veins. 

4 Thy fpotlefs thoughts un (hock’d the pricft may hear, 
And the pure veftal in her bolbrn wear. 

To conlcious blulhes and diminifh'd pride 
Thy glal’s betrays what treach’rous love would hide’ 
Nor liarlh thy precepts, but infus'd by Health, 
Pleal'e while they cure, and cheat us into health. 
Thy works in Chloe’s toilet gain a part, 

And with his tailor fhare the fopling’s heart: 

Lalli'd in thy latire, the penurious cit 
Laughs at himfelf, and finds no harm in wit ; 

From felon garnelters the raw' ’(quire is free, 

And Britain owes her refcu'd oaks to thee ", 

His mil’s the frolic vifeount p dreads to toad, 

Or his third cure the (hallow templar boalt ; 

And the ralli fool, who (corn'd the beaten road, 
Hares tpiakc at thunder, and confels his God. 

‘ The brainlcfs (tripling, who, expell’dto town, 
Damn'd the (tiff college and pedantic gown, 

Aw'd by thy name is dumb, and thrice a w eek 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greek. 

A (ant’ring tribe ! l’uch, horn to wide eftates, 

With ‘ yea’ and ‘ no’ in ie nates hold debates : 

/it length deipis’d, each to his field retires, 
j irft with the dogs, and king ainidft, the ’(quires , 
From pert to ftupid finks' fupinely down, 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown, 

° Mr. Tickell alludes here to Steele’s papers ngninft 1 1 ■<* 
(harpers, &c. in the Tatler, and particniaily to a letter in Tat. 
N° 73, frgned Will Trui’ty, and written by Mr. John I hiuiir-'. 
See Hughes’s Correi’pondence, vol. iii. p. 7 ; and note to 
Taller, 3S'“ 73, letter iigned ut fupnt. 

F Vifeount Bolingbroke. 

Y4 
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‘ Such readers feorn’d, thou wing'ft thy daringflight 
Above the Itars, and tread'll the fields of light; 
Fame, heav’n, and hell, are thy exalted theme, 

And vifions fuch as Jove himfelf might dream ; 

Man funk to llav’ry, though to glory born, 

Heav’n ’s pride when upright, and deprav’d his fcorn, 

‘ Such hints alone could Britilh Virgil lend q , 

And thou alone deferve from fuch a friend ; 

A debt lb borrow’d is illuftrious fame, 

, And fame when (har’d with him is double fame ; 

So fluftfd with fweets, by beauty's queen beftow’d, 
With more than mortal charms /Eneas glow’d : 

Such gen’rous ftrifes Eugene and Malbro’ try, 

And as in glory fo in friendlhip vie. 

‘'Permit thefe lines by thee to live — nor blame 
A mule that pants and languifhds for fame ; 

That fears to fink when humbled themes lhc lings, 
Loft in the rnafs of mean forgotten things. 

Receiv’d by thee, I prophefy my rhymes 
The praife of virgins in fucceeding times : 

IVIix’d with thy works, their life no bounds lliall fee, 
But Hand protected as inlpird by thee. 

‘ So fome weak fhoot, which elfe would poorly rife, 
Jove’s tree adopts, and lifts him to the ikies; 

Thro’ the new pupil foft’ring juices How, 

Thru ft forth the gems, and give the flow’rs to blow ; 
Aloft, immortal reigns the plant unknown, 

With borrow'd life, and vigour not his own’.’ 


i A compliment to Addifou. 
r By Mr. Thomas Ticket]. 
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‘ TO THE SPECTATOR GENERAL. 

* Mr. John Sly lmmbly Iheweth, 

‘ That upon reading the deputation 
given to the laid M r. John Sly s , all per fons pall- 
ing by his obi’ervatory behaved themfelves with 
the lame decorum as it' your honour yourfelf 
had been p relent. 

‘ That your laid oflicer is preparing, accord- 
ing to your honour’s l'ecret in(lru6tions, hats for 
the feveral kinds of heads that make figures in 
the realms of Great Britain, with cocks lignifi- 
cant of their powers and faculties. 

‘ That your laid ollicer has taken due notice 
of your in ltru&tions and admonitions concerning 
the internals of the head from the outward form 
of the fame. His hats for men of the faculties 
of law' and phyiic do but juft turn up, to give a 
little life to their lagacity ; his military hats glare 
full in the face ; and he has prepared a familiar 
ealy cock for all good companions between the 
above-mentioned extremes, i’or this end he 
has conlhlted the molt learned of his acquaint- 
ance for tlje true form and dimenlions of the 
kpidu/n caput , and made a hat lit for it. 

‘ Your laid ollicer does fu rt he r reprelent, That 
the young divines about town are many of them 
got into the cock military, and deiires your in- 
ltru6tions therein. 

• That the town has been for feveral days 


* See Spec'. N 0 6C!6, and note. 
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very well beliavad, and farther your laid officer 
iaith not.' T ' 


N° 533. Tuefday, November 11, 1712. 


Irnmo duos da bn, inquit il/c, ana ftparumejt: 

Jit ft duarnm pa n it ebi t, add ait ur (hue, Plaut. 

Nay, fays he, if one is too little, [ will give you two ; 

And if two will not fatisfy you, 1 will add two more, 

< TO TIIE SPECTATOR. 

* Sir, 

* You have often given us very ex-* 
cellent difcourfes again ft that unnatural cuftom 
of parents, in forcing their children to marry 
contrary to their inclinations. Mv own cafe, 
without farther preface, 1 will lay before you, 
and leave you to judge of it. My father and, 
mother both being in declining years would fain 
fee me, their eldeft fon, as they call it, fettled. 
I am as much for that as they can he ; but X 
muft be fettled, it feems, not according to my 
own, but their liking. Upon this account I am 
teafed every day, becaufe 1 have not yet fallen 
into love, in fpite of nature, with one of a 

’ By Steele. See final note to N° 324. 

*** An entertainment by Mr. Clinch of Barnet, who 
imitates the flute, double cartel, the organ with three voices, 
the horn, huntfman and pack of hounds; the fliam-doctor ; 
the old woman ; the. drunken-man ; the bells; l’trife of dogs, 
&.c. All inlimments are performed by bis natural voice. 
To which is added, an Eitex long, by Mr. Clinch hinnelg 
price Is. — Speet. in folio. 
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neighbouring gentleman’s daughters ; for, out 
of their abundant generality, they give me the 
choice of four. “ Jack,” begins my father, 
“ Mrs. Catharine is a fine woman.” — “ Yes, iir, 
but Ihe is rather too old.” — “ She will make 
the more difereet manager, boy.” 'Then my 
mother plays her part. “ Is not Mrs. Hetty 
exceeding fair ?” — ■“ Yes, madam, but file is of 
no converfiition ; the lias no fire, no agreeable 
vivacity ; ihe neither fpeaks nor looks with fpi- 
ril.” — “ True, ion ; but for tliofe very reafons 
ihe will be an eaiy, fioft, obliging, tractable 
creature.” — “ After all,” cries an old aunt, (who 
belongs to the clafs of thole who read plays 
with fpectacles on) “ what think you, nephew, 
of proper Mrs. Dorothy ?” — “ What do 1 think! 
why, I think file cannot be above iix foot" two 
inches high.” — “ Well, well, you may banter as 
long as you pleafe, but height of ftature is com- 
manding and majefiic.” — “ Come, come,” lays 
a coLilin of mine in the family, “ I will lit him ; 
Fidelia is yet behind — pretty Mils Kiddy muft 
pleafe you.”— — — “ Oh ! your very humble fer- 
vant, dear coz, (lie is as much too young as her 
eidefi filter is too old.” — “ is it fo indeed,” 
quoth Ihe, “ good Mr. Pert ? You that are but 
turned of twenty-two, and Mils Tidily in half a 
year’s time will be in her teens, and Ihe is ca- 
pable of learning any thing. Then ihe will be 
lb obfervant; llie will cry perhaps now and 
then, but never be angry.” Thus they will 
think for me in this matter wherein 1 am more 


u Fret, 
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particularly concerned than any body elfe. If I 
name any woman in the world, one of thefe 
daughters has certainly the fame qualities. You 
fee by thefe few hints, Mr. Spe&ator, what a 
comfortable life 1 lead. To be hill more open 
and free with you, I have been pafiionately fond 
of a young lady (whom give me leave to call 
Miranda) now for thefe three years. I have 
often urged the matter home to my parents 
with all the fubmiffion of a fon, but the impa- 
tience of a lover. Pray, fir, think of three years ; 
what inexpreflible fcenes of inquietude, what 
variety of mifery mult I have gone through in 
three whole years? Miranda’s fortune is equal 
to ihofe I have mentioned; but her relations are 
not intimates with mine. Ah ! there’s the rub ! 
Miranda’s perfon, wit, and humour, are what 
the niceft fancy could imagine ; and, though we 
know you to be fo elegant a judge of beauty, 
yet there is none among all your various charac- 
ters of line women preferable to Miranda. In 
a word, Ihe is never guilty of doing any thing 
but one amils, (if foe can be thought to do amifs 
by me) in being as blind to my faults, as foe is 
to her own perfections. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble 
obedient fervant, 

Du STEIt ERAST l ! s/ 


* Mr. Spectator, 

4 When you fpent fo much time 
as }'ou did lately in cenfuring the ambitious 
young gentlemen who ride in triumph through 
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town and country on coach-boxes, I w illied you 
had emploj’ed thole moments in conlideration 
of what palles fometimes with-inlide of thofe 
vehicles. I am lure 1 fuffered fufliciently by 
the infolence and ill-breeding of fome perfons 
who travelled lately with me in the itage-coach 
out of Effex to London. I am lure, when vou 
have heard what I have to lay, you will think 
there are perfons under the character of gentle- 
men, that are fit to be no w here elle but on the 
coach-box. Sir, I am a young woman of a fober 
and religious education, and have preferved that 
character ; but on Monday was fortnight, it was 
my misfortune to come to London. I was no 
fiooner clapped into the coach, but to my great 
lurprife, two perfons in the habit of gentlemen 
attacked me with fuch indecent difcourfe as l 
cannot repeat to you, lb you may conclude not 
fit for me to hear. I had no relief but the hope 
of a fpeedy end of my lliort journey. Sir, form 
to yourlelf what a perlecution this mult needs 
be to a virtuous and chalte mind ; and, in order 
to your proper handling fuch a fubjeCt, fancy 
your wife or daughter, if you had any, in fuch 
circumltances, and what treatment you would 
then think due to fuch dragoons. One of them 
was called a captain, and entertained us with 
nothing but filthy ftupid queltions, or lewd 
fongs, all the way. Heady to built with Ihame 
and indignation, I repined that nature had not 
allowed us as ealily to Ihut our ears as our eyes. 
But w r as not this a kind of rape 2 Why Ihould 
there be accelfaries in ravilhment any more than 
murder ? Why Ihould not every contributor to 
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the abufe of chart itv fuffer death ? I am furc 
thefe fhamelefs hell-hounds deferred it highly. 
Can you exert yourfelf better than on fuch an 
occalion ! If you do not do it eflectually I will 
read no more of vour papers. Has every imper- 
tinent fellow a privilege to torment me who 
pay my coach-hire as well as he ? Sir, pray con- 
lider us in this refpeet as the weakef’t lex, who 
have nothing' to defend ourfclves ; and I think it 
is as gentleman-like to challenge a woman to 
fight as to talk obfcenely in her company, efpc- 
cially when llie has not 'power to fin*. Pray let 
me tell you a ftorv which you can make lit for 
public view. I knew a gentleman, who having 
a very good opinion of the gentlemen of the 
army, invited ten or twelve of them to fun with 
him ; and at the fame time invited two or three 
friends who were very love re againft the man- 
ners and morals of gentlemen of that profefiion. 
It happened one of them brought two cap- 
tains of Ills regiment newly come into the 
army, who at fir ft onfet engaged the company 
with very lewd healths and fuitable diicourfe. 
You may ealiJy imagine the confurton of the 
entertainer, who finding feme of his friends very 
unealy, defired to tell them the Rory of a great 
man, one Mr. Locke, (whom I find you fre- 
quently mention) that being invited to dine 
with the then lords Halifax, Anglefey, and 
Shaftelbury, immediately alter dinner, inrtf ad 
of converlation, the cards were called for, where 
the bad or good fuecels produced the ul’ual pal- 
lions of gaming. Mr. Locke retiring to a win- 

O v O O 

dow, and writing, rav lord Anglefey defired to 

7 O 7 O J 
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know what he was writing ; “ Why, my lords/' 
anfwered he, “ I could not deep lalt night for 
the pleafure and improvement 1 expelled from 
the converfation of the greatefi men of the age/’ 
This fo fendbly dung them that they gladly 
compounded to throw their cards in the tire, if 
he would his paper, and fo a converfation enfued 
fit for fiich perfons. This dory prefled fo hard 
upon the young captains, together with the 
concurrence of their fuperior oiiicers, that the 
voung fellows left the company in condition. 
Sir, 1 know you hate long things ; but if you 
like it, you may contract it, or how you will ; 
but 1 think it lias a moral in it. 

‘ But, dr, 1 am told you area famous mecha- 
nic as well as a looker-on, and therefore hum- 
bly propofe you would invent fome padlo<3f, 
with full power under your hand and leal, for 
all modeft perfons, either men or women, to 
clap upon the mouths of all fuel) impertinent 
impudent fellows : and I wi(h you would pub- 
liih a proclamation that no moduli perfon who 
has a value for her countenance, and confe- 
quently would not be put out of it, prefume to 
travel after fuch a day without one of them in 
their pockets. 1 fancy afmart Spectator upon 
this fubject would fevre for fuch a padlock ; and 
that public notice may be given in your paper 
w here they may be had, with directions, price 2d. 
and that part of the directions may be, when 
any perfon prefumes to be guilty of the above- 
mentioned crime, the party aggrieved may pro- 
duce it to his face, with a requelt to read it to the 
company. He muft be very much hardened that 
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could outface that rebuke ; and his further pu- 
nilhment I leave you to prefcribe. 

Your humble fervant, 

T x Penance Ckuel/ 


N® 5. ‘34. Wednefday, November 12, 1712. 


Harm 'mini ferine feuf us communis in ilia 

Jtbrlund J tv. Sat. viii. 73. 

We feldom find 

Much fenfe with an exalted fortune join’d. 


Stepney. 


6 Mr. Spectator, 

4 I am a young woman of nineteen, 
tlte only daughter of very wealthy parents, and 
have my whole life been ufed with a tendcrnefs 
which did me no great Jew ice in my education. 
I have perhaps an uncommon delire for know- 
ledge of what is fuitable to my fex and quality ; 
but, as far as J can remember, the whole difpute 
about me has been, whether fuch a thing was 
proper for the child to do, or not ? Or whether 
luch or fuch a food was the more wholefonuj 
for the young lady to eat ? This was ill lor my 
iliape, that for my complexion, and the other 
for mv eyes. 1 am not extravagant when 1 tell 
you 1 do not know that I have trod upon the 
very earth ever fince I was ten years old. A 
coach or chair 1 am obliged to for all my mo- 
tions from one place to another ever iince I can 


* By Steele. Sec final note U» N° 324, on fignature T- 
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remember. All who had to do to inftru6t me, 
have ever been bringing Itories of the notable 
things I have laid, and the womanly manner of 
my behaving my lei f upon fuch and fuch an oc- 
calion. This has been my Itate until I came 
towards years of womanhood ; and ever lince X 
grew towards the age of fifteen I have been 
abufed after another manner. Now, forfooth, 
I am fo killing, no one can fafely fpeak to me. 
Our houfe is frequented by men of lenfe, and I 
love to alk queftions when I fall into fuch con- 
verfation ; but 1 am cut fhort with fomething 
or other about my bright eyes. There is, Sir, 
a language particular for talking to women in ; 
and none but thole of the very firft good-breed- 
ing (who are very few, and feldom come into 
my way) can fpeak to us without regard to our 
lex. Among the generality of thole they call 
gentlemen, it is impollible for me to fpeak 
upon any fubje6t whatfoever, without provoking 
fomebody to fay, “ Oh ! to be hire, fine Mrs. 
Such-a-one mult he very particularly acquainted 
with all that ; all the world would contribute to 
her entertainment and information.” Thus, 
Sir, 1 am fo handlome that I murder all who 
approach me ; fo wife that 1 want no new no- 
tices ; and fo well-bred that I am treated by all 
that know me like a fool, for no one will an- 
fwer as if I were their friend or companion. 
Pray, Sir, be pleafed to take the part of us beau- 
ties and fortunes into your conlideration, and 
do not let us be thus flattered out of our lenfes* 
I have got an hufly of a maid who is molt craf- 
Vol. VIE Z 
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til v r given to this ill quality. I was at firft di- 
verted with a certain abfurdity the creature was 
guilty of in every thing (he (aid. She is a 
country girl ; and in the dialed, of the (hire (he 
was born in, would tell me that every body 
reckoned her lady had the pure!! red and white 
in the world : then (lie would tell me 1 was 
the moft like one Silly Dobfon in their town, 
who made the miller make away with himfelf, 
and walk afterwards in the corn-field where 
they ufed to meet. W ith all this, this cunning 
bully can lay letters in my way, and put a billet 
in my gloves, and then (land in it (he knows 
nothing of it:. I do not know, from my birth 
to this day, that j. have been ever treated by any 
one us I ought ; and if it were not for a few 
books, which I delight in, I fhould be at this 
hour a novice to all common fenlc. Would it 
not be worth your while to lay down rules for 
behaviour in this cafe, and tell people, that we 
fair ones expect honed plain anfwers as well as 
other people ? Why mult I, good Sir, beeaufe 
I have a good air, a fine complexion, and am 
in the bloom of my years, be milled in all my 
actions ; anti have the notions of good and ill 
confounded in my mind, for no other offence* 
but beeaufe I have the advantages of beauty 
and fortune? Indeed, Sir, what with the (illy 
homage which is paid to us by the fort of peo- 
ple I have above fpoken of, and the utter negli- 
gence which others have for us, the conver- 
iation of us young women of condition is no 
other than what mud expofe us to ignorance 
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and vanity, if not vice. All this is humbly 
Submitted to your fpe6tatorial wildom, by 

Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

S II All LOT W E A LTTIY-' 


‘ Mr. Spectator, Will’s CofFee-boufe. 

‘ Pray, Sir, it will ferve to fill up a 
paper if you put in this ; which is only to atk, 
whether that copy of verfes which, is a para- 
ph rale of lfaiah, in one of your fpeculations y , 
is not written by Mr. Pope ? Then you get on 
another line, by putting- in, with proper dis- 
tances, as at the end of a letter, 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

Abraham Dapperwit/ 

‘ Mr. Dap per wit, 

* I am glad to get another line for- 
ward, by faying that excellent piece is Mr. 
Pope’s; and fo, with proper diftances, 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble fervant. 

The Spectator/ 


* Mr. Spectator, 

* 1 was a weakly grocer in the city, 
and as fortunate as diligent ; but I was a fingle 

* See N° 378. 

Z 2 
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man, ancl you know there are women. One 
in particular came to my Ihop, who I wilhed 
might, but was afraid never would make a 
grocer’s wife. 1 thought, however, to take an 
effectual way of courting, and fold her at lefs 
price than 1 bought, that I might buy at lefs 
price than I fold. She, you may be fine, often 
came and helped me to many cuftomers at the 
fame rate, fancying I was obliged to her. You 
mult needs think this was a good living trade, 
and my riches mull be valtly improved. In 
fine, I was nigh being declared bankrupt, when 
I declared myfelf her lover, and die herfelf 
married. I was jufl in a condition to fupport 
myfelf, and am now in hopes of growing rich 
by lofing my cuftomers. 

Y ours, 

Jeremy Comfit.’ 


* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ 1 am in the condition of the idol 
you was once pleal’ed to mention, and bar- 
keeper of a coftee-houfe. I believe it is need- 
lefs to tell you the opportunities I mult give, 
and the importunities I fuller. But there is one 
gentleman who belieges me as dole as the 
French did Bouchain. Ilis gravity makes him 
work cautious, and his regular approaches de- 
note a good engineer. You need not doubt of 
his oratory, as he is a lawyer ; and efpecially 
imee he has had fo little ule of it at Weftminlter, 
he may fpare the more for me. 

4 What then can weak woman do ? I am 
willing to furrender, but he would have it at 
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difcretion, and I with difcretion. In the mean 
time whilft we parley, our feveral interefts are 
neglefted. As ids liege grows ft rouge r, my tea 
grows weaker ; and while he pleads at my bar, 
none come to him for counfel but in formd pau- 
peris. Hear Mr. Spectator, advife him not to 
intilt upon hard articles, nor by his irregular 
detires contradift the well-meaning lines of his 
countenance. If we were agreed, we might 
fettle to fomething, as toon as we could deter- 
mine where we thould get molt by the law, at 
the eoffec-houfe, or at Weftminfter. 

Your humble fervant, 

Lucinda Parley/ 


A Minute from Mr. John Sip. 

4 The world is pretty regular for about forty 
rod eaft, and ten weft of the obfervatorv of the 
laid Mr. Sly ; but he is credibly informed, that 
when they are got beyond the pats into the 
Strand, or thole who move city-ward are got 
within Temple-bar, they are juft as they were 
before. It is therefore humbly propofed, that 
moving centries may be appointed all the buly 
hours of the day between the Exchange and 
Weftminfter, and report what pafies to your 
honour, or your fubordinate officers, from time 
to time/ 

Ordered, 

That Mr. Sly pame the faid officers, pro-*- 

Z3 
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vided he will anfwer for their principles and 
morals. T z . 


N° 535. Thu delay, November 13, 1712. 

Spent longam refer cs — Hor. 1. Od. xi. 7- 

Cut fhort vain hope. 

My four hundred and feventy-firft fpecula- 
tion t urned upon the fubject of hope in general. 
1 delign this paper as a fpeculation upon that 
vain and foolilh hope, which is mifemployed 
on temporal objects, and produces many bor- 
rows and calamities in human life. 

It is a precept fcveral times inculcated by 
Horace, that we fliould not entertain a hope of 
any thing in life, which lies at a great diftance 
from us. The Ihortnefs and uncertainty of our 
time here makes l’ucli a kind of hope unrea fon- 
able and abfurd. 'The grave lies unleen between 
us and the object which we reach after. Where 
one man lives to en joy the good he has in view, 
ten thoufand are cut olf in the purfuit of it. 

it happens likewife unluckily, that one hope 
no fooner dies in us but another riles up in its 
Head. We are apt to fancy that we iliall be 
ljappy and latisfied if we poflefs ourfelves offuch 

* N° 53.5. By Steele, compofed or communicated from 
the letter-box. See final note to N° 324, on figmitureT. 

At .Dtury-lane, on Weduefday, Nov. 12, The Fune- 
ral, or to iei a-la-JVIode. All the parts performed to the 
lit fi advantage. By Steele. A6ted at Drury-lane, 4to. 
1702. 
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and fuel) particular enjoyments ; but either by 
realon of their emptinefs, or the natural in- 
quietude of the mind, we have no fooner gained 
one point, but we extend our hopes to another. 
We (till find new inviting feenes and landfcupes 
lying behind thole which at a difiance termi- 
nated our view. 

The natural confequences of fuch reflections 
are thefe ; that we fhould take care not to let 
our hopes run out into too great a length ; that 
we fhould fufficiently weigh the objects of our 
hope, whether they be fuch as we may reafon- 
ably expect from them what we propofe in their 
fruition, and whether they are l’uch as we are 
pretty lure of attaining, in cafe our life extend 
itfelf fo far. If we hope for things which are at 
too great a diftance from 11 s, it is poflible that 
we may be intercepted by death in our progrefs 
towards them. If we hope for things which we 
have not thoroughly confidered the value of, 
our difappointment will be greater than our 
pleafure in the fruition of them. If we hope 
for what we are not likely to pofiefs, we aCt 
and think in vain, and make life a greater dream 
and fliadow than it really is. 

Many of the miferies and misfortunes of life 
proceed from our want of confideration, in one 
or all of thefe particulars. They are the rocks 
on which the fanguine tribe of lovers daily fplit, 
and on which the bankrupt, the politician, the 
alchymift, and projector, are call away in every 
age. Men of warm imaginations and towering 
thoughts are apt to overlook the goods of for- 
tune which are near them, for fomething that 

Z 4 
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glitters in the tight at a diliance ; to neglect folid 
and fubftantial happinefs, for what is lbowy and 
fuperficial; and to contemn that good which 
lies within their reach, for that which they are 
not capable of attaining. Hope calculates its 
fchemes for a long and durable life ; prefles for- 
ward to imaginary points of blits ; grafps at im- 
poflibilities ; and confequently very often en- 
t’nares men into beggary, ruin, and dishonour. 

What I have here laid may lerve as a moral 
to an Arabian fable, which 1 tind translated 
into French by monlieur Galland. The fable 
has in it fuch a wild, but natural Simplicity, that 
I queltion not but my reader will be as much 
pleafed with it as I have been, and that he will 
contider himtelf, if he rede6ts on the ieveral 
amufements of hope which have lometimes 
palled in his mind, as a near relation to the 
Perlian glatlman. 

Alnafchar*, lays the fable, was a very idle 
fellow, that never would let his hand to any 
but: net's during his lather’s life. When his fa- 
ther died he left him to the value of an hundred 
drachmas in Perlian money. Alnafchar, in or- 
der to make the belt of it, laid it out in glafles, 
bottles, and the linelt earthen ware. Tbefe he 
piled up in a large open balket, and, having 

* The ftory of Alnafchar, taken from the Arabian Tales, 
is tranflated with great fidelity by Mr. Hichardfon, in his Ara- 
bian Grammar, where he has preferred tire idioms of tlio 
original, by which it appears, that Alnafchar, in his foliloquy, 
conftantly addrelles hiinfelf to his foul : for which fee Seneca; 
Medea, act i. ic, 1; Horn- Odyiiea, lib. 20 ; Harris’s Phi- 
log. Enquiries, part 4; JLuke xii, Wi Petrouius, cap. 1 :12 j 
and tic Sates in ioc. J. B. B. 
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made choice of a very little (hop, placed the 
bafket at his feet, and leaned his back upon the 
wall, in expe6tation of cuftomers. As he fat in 
this pofture, with his eyes upon the baiket, he 
fell into a molt amuling train of thought, and 
was overheard by one of his neighbours, as he 
talked to himfelf in the following manner: 
* This baiket/ lays he, ‘ cod; me at the whole- 
fale merchant’s an hundred drachmas, which is 
all 1 have in the world. I lhall quickly make 
two hundred of it, by felling it in retail. Thefe 
two hundred drachmas will in a very little 
yvhile rile to four hundred, which of courfe will 
amount in time to four thouland. Four thou- 
limd drachmas cannot fail of making eight thou- 
fand. As loon as by thefe means I am matter 
of ten thoufand, I will lay alide my trade of a 
glals-man, and turn jeweller. I lhall then deal 
in diamonds, pearls, and ail forts of rich dones. 
When I have got together as much wealth as I 
can well delire, I will make a purehafe of the 
fined houl'e 1 can find, with lands. Haves, 
eunuchs, and horles. I Avail then begin to 
enjoy myfelf, and make a noile in the world. I 
w'ill not however (top there, but dill continue 
my traffic, until I have got together a hundred 
thoufand drachmas. When 1 have thus made 
myfelf matter of a hundred thoufand drachmas, 

1 lhall naturally let myfelf on the foot of a 
prince, and will demand the grand vifier’s 
daughter in marriage, after having reprefented 
to that rninifter the information which I have 
received of the beauty, w it, diferetion, and other 
high qualities which his daughter poflefles. J 
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will let him know at the fame time, that it is 
my intention to make him a prefent of a thou- 
fand pieces of gold on our marriage night. As 
foon as 1 have married the grand vilier’s daugh- 
ter, I will buy her ten black eunuchs, the 
youngelt anti the hell that can be got for money. 

1 mull afterwards make my father-in-law a 
v\U, with a great train and equipage. And 
when I am placed at his right hand, which he 
will do of courfe, if it be only to honour his 
daughter, I will give him the thoufand pieces 
of gold which I promifed him ; and afterwards, 
to his great furprife, will prefent him with ano- 
ther purle of the fame value, with fome fliort 
fpeech : as, “ Sir., you lee 1 am a man of my 
word : I always give more than I promife.” 

4 When 1 have brought the princcfs to my 
houfe, I. lhall take particular care to breed her 
in a due refpect for me, before 1 give the reins 
to love and dalliance. To this end I lhall con- 
line her to her own apartment, make her a fliort 
vilit, and talk but little to her. Her women 
will re prefent to me, that Ihe is inconfolable by 
reafon of my unkindnels, and beg me with tears 
to carets her, and let her lit down by me ; but 
I lhall {till remain inexorable, and will turn my 
back upon her all the firlt night. Her mother 
will then come and bring her daughter to me, 
as I am leated upon my • fofa. The daughter, 
with tears in her eyes, will fling herfelf at my 
feet, and beg of me to receive her into my fa- 
vour. Then will I, to imprint in her a thorough 
veneration for my perl’on, draw up my legs and 
fpurn her from me with my foot, in fuch a 
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manner, that' (he fliall fall down feveral paces 
from the fofa/ 

Alnafchar was entirely fwallowed up in this 
chimerical vilion, and could not forbear acting 
with his foot what he had in his thoughts : fo 
that unluckily linking his baiket of brittle ware, 
which was the foundation of all his grandeur, 
he kicked his glades to a great diftance from 
him into the Itjreet, and broke them into ten 
thouiand pieces. O b 


N° 5o6. Friday, November 14, 1712. 


O vmc pfrn/giic, nequc enirn p/in/ges ! 

Vikg. IE n. ix. (5 17. 

O ! Ids than women in the fliapes of men ! 

Dry den. 

As I was the other day (landing in my book- 
feller’s lhop, a pretty young thing about eigh- 
teen years of age liepped out of her coach, and, 
brullung by me, beckoned the man of the lhop 
to the farther end of his counter, where (he 
whifpered fomething to him, with an attentive, 
look, and at the lame time prefentcd him with 
a letter: after which, pr effing the end of her 

h By Addifon, dated, it fcems, from his office. Sec final 
note to N° 7 y oil AddifoUs fignalttres c , E, i, o ; IN ° 22 
note. 

*** At Drury-lane, this evening, Nov. 13, The Rival 
Queens, with the Death of Alexander the Great. 

Ibidem , Nov. 14. The Recruiting Officer. See Tat. with 
Jtotes, N° 20, note on this comedy. 
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fan upon his hand, (lie delivered the remaining 
part ot her meflage, and withdrew. I oblerved, 
in the midft of her difeourfe, that the flufhed, 
and call an eye upon me over her (houlder, hav- 
ing been informed by my bookleller that I was 
the man of the thort lace whom hie had fo often 
read of. Upon her patting by me, the pretty 
blooming creature fmiled in my face, and drop- 
ped me a curtly. She fcarce gave me time to 
return her talute, before the quitted the thop 
with an eaty tkuttle, and flopped again into her 
coach, giving the footmen direfitions to drive 
where they were bid. Upon her departure, my 
bookleller gave me a letter fuperferibed, ‘ To 
the ingenious Spectator/ which the young lady 
had detired him to deliver into my own hands, 
and to tell me, that the fpeedy publication of it 
would not only oblige herfelf but a whole tea- 
table of my friends. 1 opened it therefore with 
a refolution to publifh it, whatever it thould con- 
tain, and am fure if any of my male readers will 
be fo feverely critical as not to like it, they 
would have been as well pleated with it as my- 
felf, had they teen the face of the pretty lcribe. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, London, Nov. 1712. 

‘You are always ready to receive any 
ufeful hint or propolal, and fuch, I believe, you 
will think one that may put you in a way to 
employ the moft idle part of the kingdom ; I 
mean that part of mankind who are known by 
the name of the women’s men, or beaux, &c. 
Mr. Spectator, you • are fentible thefe pretty 
gentlemen are not made for any manly employ* 
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ments, and for want of bulinefs are often as 
much in the vapours as the ladies. Now what 
I propofe is this, that iince knotting is again in 
failiion, which has been found a very pretty 
amufement, that you will recommend it to 
thefe gentlemen as fomething that may make 
them ufeful to the ladies they admire. And 
fince it is not inconfiftent with any game, or 
other diverfion, for it may be done in the play- 
houfe, in their coaches, at the tea-table, and in 
fhort in all places where they come for the fake 
of the ladies (except at church, be pleafed to 
forbid it there to prevent mi hakes) it will be 
ealily complied with. It is bolides an employ- 
ment that allows, as we fee by the fair fex, of 
many graces, which will make the beaux more 
readily come into it ; it Ihews a white hand and 
a diamond ring to great advantage ; it leaves 
the eyes at full liberty to lie employed as before, 
as alfo th$ thoughts and the tongue. In fhort, 
it feems in every refpeCt fo proper, that it is 
needlels to urge it farther, by fpeaking of the 
fatisfablion thel’e male knotters will find, when 
they fee their work mixed up in a fringe, and 
worn by the fair lady for whom and with whom 
it was done. Truly, Mr. Spectator, I cannot 
but be pleafed I have hit upon fomething that 
thefe gentlemen are capable of ; for it is fad 1b 
confiderable a part of the kingdom (I mean for 
numbers) fliould be of no manner of ule. f 
lliall not trouble you farther at this time, but 
only to fay, that I am always your reader, and 
generally your admirer, C. 13. 

4 P. S. The fooner thefe fine gentlemen, are 
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fet to work the bettor ; there being at this 
time Jeveral line fringes, that flay only for more 
hands/ 

1 (hall in the next place prefent my reader 
with the deienption of a fet of men who are 
common enough in the world, though 1 do not 
remember that I have yet taken notice of them, 
as they are drawn in the following letter. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

4 Since you have lately, to fo good 
purpofe, enlarged upon conjugal love, it is to 
be hoped you will difeourage every practice that 
rather proceeds from a regard to intered, than 
to happinefs. Now you cannot but obferve, that 
mod of our fine young ladies readily fall in with 
the direction of the graver fort, to retain in their 
fervice by feme fmall encouragement as great 
a number as they can of fupernumersgry and in- 
dgnificant fellows, which they ufe like whifflers, 
and commonly call 44 {hoeing horns.” Thefe 
are never deligned to know the length of the 
foot, but only, when a good offer comes, to 
whet and fpur him up> to the point. Nay, it is 
the opinion of that grave lady, madam Match- 
well, that it is abfolutely convenient for every 
prudent family to have l'everal of thefe imple- 
ments about the houfe, to clap on as occafion 
ferves ; and that every fpark ought to produce a 
certificate of his being a (hoeing horn before he 
be admitted as a fhoe. A certain lady, whom 
I could name, if it was necefifary, has at prefent 
more lhoeing horns of all fizes, countries, and 
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colours, in her fervice, than over lhe had new 
fhoes in her life. I have known a woman make 
ufe of a Ihoeing horn for fevcral years, and, 
finding him unluccefsfu l in that function, con- 
vert him at length into a flioe. I am millaken 
if your friend, Mr. William Honeycomb, was 
not a call (hoeing horn before his late marriage. 
As for niyfelf, I mull frankly declare to you, 
that I have been an errant fhoeinsx horn for 
above thele twenty years. 1 ferved my firfl 
miflrcfs in that capacity above five of the num- 
ber, before lhe was fliod. I confefs, though 
die had many who made their application to 
her, I always thought myfelf the belt lhoc in 
her fliop; and it was not until a month before 
her marriage that I dii covered what I was. 
This had like to have broke my heart, and 
railed fucli fufpicions in me, that 1 told the 
next 1 made love to, upon receiving fome un- 
kind ulage from her, that I began to look upon 
myfelf as no more than her Ihoeing horn. Upon 
which, my dear, who was a coquette in her 
nature, told me I was hypochondriacal, and I 
might as well look upon myfelf to be an egg, 
or a pipkin. But in a very lliort time after lhe 
gave me to know that I was not miitaken in 
myfelf. It would he tedious to you to recount 
the life of an unfortunate {hoeing born ; or I 
might entertain you with a very long and me- 
lancholy relation of my I idle rings. Upon the 
whole, I think, Sir, it would very well become 
a man in your poll, to determine in what cafes 
a woman may be allowed with honour to make 
ufe of a ihoeing horn, as alfo to declare whe- 
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tlier a maid on this fide five-and-twenty, or a 
widow who has not been three years in that 
ftate, may be granted fuch a privilege, with 
other difficulties which will naturally occur to 
you upon that fubjeft. 

I am. Sir, 

with the raoft profound veneration, 

Q c Yours, &c/ 


N° 537. Saturday, November 15, 1712. 


T3 yup yiv& AraT. 

For we are his offspring. A6ts xvii, 28- 

4 TO TIIE SPECTATOR. 


‘ Sut, 

* It has been ufual to remind per font 
of rank, on great occafions in life, of their race 
and quality, and to what expectations they 
were born ; that by confidering what is worthy 
yf them, they may be withdrawn from mean 
purfuits, and encouraged to laudable undertak- 
ings. This is turning nobility into a principle 

* By Addifon, dated, it is fuppofed, from his oflicc. See 
final note to N° 7- 

At Drury-lane, on Saturday, Nov. 15, the tragedy of 
Julius Cadar, with the Death of Brutus aud Caifius. By 
Shakefpeare. All the parts difpofed to the belt advantage.— - 
Speft. in folio. 

An entertainment by Mr. Clinch, of Barnet, at the QueenV 
artns tavern, Ludgate-hill. Price Is. Ibidem, adv. 
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of virtue, and making it productive of merit, as 
it is u'nderftood to have been originally a reward 
of it. 

‘ It is for the like reafon, I imagine, that you 
have in forae of your {peculations averted to 
your readers the dignity of human nature. But 
you cannot:' he infentible that this is a contro- 
verted doctrine ; there are authors who conlider 
human nature in a very different view, and 
books of maxims have been written to (hew the 
fabd y of all human virtues d . The reflections 
winch are made on this fubjeCt ufually take 
f’ome tincture from the tempers and characters 
of thole that make them. Politicians can re- 
foive, the molt thirling actions among men into 
artifice and defign ; others, who are loured by 
dilcontent, repuifes, or ill-ufage, are apt to 
mifiake their f’piocn for philosophy ; men of 
profligate lives, and filch as find themfelves in- 
capable of riling to any diftinction among their 
fellow-creatures, are for pulling down all ap- 
pearances of merit which feem to upbraid them : 
and fatirifts defcribe nothing but deformity, 
from ail thole hands we have f’uch draughts of 
mankind, as are reprefented in thofe burlefque 
pictures which the Italians call caricaturas ; 
where the art confifls in preferring, amidft dif- 
torted proportions and aggravated features, fome 


d An alUdion to llic following book. Reflexions et Max- 
itnes Morales de M. le Hucde la Rochefoucault. The edition 
open before this writer is par M. Mapzon, avec des Commeu- 
tuires. A Atnft. Bvo. 1722. Mad. I/Enclos fays of the 
writer of this book [Rochefoucaultj that he had no more belief 
in virtues than he had in ghotls. 

Vox.. VII. A a 
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likenefs of the perfon, but in fiuch a manner as 
to transform the moft agreeable beauty into the 
molt odious rnon iter. 

4 Jt is very disingenuous to level the heft of 
mankind with the wont, and for the faults of 
particulars to degrade the whole fpecies. Such 
methods tend not only to remove a man’s good 
opinion of others, but to destroy that reverence 
for him felt, which is a great guard of innocence, 
and a lpring of virtue. 

4 It is true indeed that there are furprifing 
mixtures of beauty and deformity, of wifdom 
and lolly, virtue and vice, in the human make ; 
filch a difparity is found among numbers of the 
fame kind, and every individual in fome in- 
Itances, oral fome times, is fo unequal to him- 
felf, that man feems to be the molt wavering 
and inconlillent being in the whole creation. 
So that the quetiion in morality concerning the 
dignity of our nature, may at firit. light appear 
like fome difficult queftions in natural philofo- 
phy, in which the arguments on both lidos feem 
to be of equal ltrength. Hut, as 1 began with 
conlidering this point as it relates to action, I 
dial! here borrow an admirable reflection from 
monlieur Palchal, which I think lets it in its 
proper light. 

“ It is of dangerous confequence,” fays he, 
“ to reprefent to man how near he is to the level 
of beads, without ffiewing him at the lame time 
his greatnels. It is likewile dangerous to let 
him lee his greatnels without his meannels. It 
is more dangerous yet to leave him ignorant of 
either; but very beneficial that he ffiould he 
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made fenlible of both.” Whatever imperfections 
we may have in our nature, it is the buiinefs of 
religion and virtue to rectify them, as far as is 
conliltent with our prefen t date. in the mean 
time, it is no fmail encouragement to generous 
minds to conlider, that we lhall put them all 
otf witii our mortality. That fubiime manner 
of Mutation with which the Jews approach 
their kings, 

“ O king, live forever!” 

may be uddreiTed to the lowed and molt de- 
fpifed mortal among ns, under all the infirmi- 
ties and did relies with which we lee him fur- 
rounded. And whoever believes the immor- 
tality of the foul, will not need a better argu- 
ment for the dignity of his nature, nor a 
drongcr incitement to a&ions fui table to it. 

‘ 1 am naturally led by this reflection to a 
fubject I have already touched upon in a former 
letter, and cannot without pleafure call to 
mind the thoughts of Cicero to this purpofe, in 
the elofe of his book concerning old age. Every 
one who is acquainted with his writings will 
remember that the elder Cato is introduced in 
that difeourfe as the fpeaker, and Scipio and 
Lelius as his auditors. 'Phis venerable pevfon is 
reprefented looking forward as it were from the 
verge of extreme old age into a future date, and 
riling into a contemplation on the u n peril Via bki 
part of his nature, and its exiftence after death. 
1 lhall colleCt part of his difeourfe. And as you 
have formerly offered lb me arguments for the 
foul’s immortality, agreeable both to reafon ami 

A a g 
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the Chritf ian doctrine, J believe your readers will 
not be difplealcd to fee how the tame great 
truth (bines in the pomp of Roman eloquence. 

“ ’Phis, lays Cato, is my tirm pcrfualion, that 
fincc the human loul exerts itfelf will* fo great 
activity ; iince it has Inch a remembrance of the 
pad, fitch a concern for the future ; lince it is 
enriched with fo many arts, fciences, and dif- 
coveries; it is impofiible but the Being which 
contains all thefe mult be immortal. 

“■The elder Cyrus', juft before bis death, is 
reprelented by Xenophon (peaking after this 
manner : ‘ Think not, my deareft children, that 
when i depart from yon J (hall he no more ; but 
remember, that mv foul, even while 1 lived 
among you, was imiiible to you ; yet by my ac- 
tions you were fenliblc it exilied in this body. 
Believe it therefore exilting (till, though it be 
(till imfeen. Plow quickly would the honours 
of illuftrious men perilli after death, if their 
fouls performed nothing to preferve their fame ! 
Per my own part, I never could think that the 
foul while in a mortal body lives, but when 
departed out of it dies : or that its confcioufnds 
is loti when it is difeharged out of an uncon- 
feious habitation. But when it is freed from all 
corporeal alliance, then it truly ex ids. Farther, 
lince the human frame is broken by death, tell 
us what becomes of its parts? it is viiible 
whither the materials of other beings are tranf- 
laled, namely, to the fource from whence they 


e See Guardian, N° 93, and notes. 
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hud their birth. r I'he foul alone, neither prelent 
nor departed, is the object of our eyes.’ 

“ T’lius Cyrus. But to proceed. No one 
{hall perfuade me, Seipio, that jour worthy 
father, or your grandfathers Paulus and Africa- 
nus, or Africa nus his father or uncle, or many 
other excellent men whom I need not name, 
performed fo many actions to be remembered by 
polterity, without being fentible that futurity 
was their right. And, if 1 may be allowed an 
old man’s privilege to fpeak of my lei f, do you 
think I would have endured the fatigue of lb 
many wearifonie days and nights, both at home 
and abroad, if I imagined that the lame boundary 
which is let to my life mult terminate my glory ? 
Were it not more deli ruble to have worn out 
my days in eale and tranquillity, free from la- 
bour, and without emulation ? But, 1 know not 
how, my foul has always railed itfelf, and looked 
forward on futurity, in this view and expecta- 
tion, that when it lhall depart out of life it lhall 
then live for ever ; and if this were not true, that 
the mind is immortal, the foul of the moil 
worthy would not above all others have the 
ltrongell impuiie to glory. 

“ VVhat betides this is the caufe that the wifell 
men die with the greatelt equanimity, the ig- 
norant with the greatell concern ? Does it not 
leem that thole minds which have the molt ex- 
tenlive views forelee they are removing to a hap- 
pier condition, which thole of a narrow light do 
not perceive? I, for my part, am tranfported 
with the hope of feeing your anceliors, whom J 
have honoured and loved, and am earneltly de- 

A a 3 
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firous of meeting not only thofe excellent per- 
fons whom 1 have known, but thole too of whom 
I have heard anti read, and of whom I myfelf 
have written; nor would I be detained from fo 
pleating a journey. O happy day, when 1 Ilia'll 
elcape from this crowd, this heap of pollution, 
and be admitted to that divine afiernbly of 
exalted fpirits ! \V hen 1 ilia 1 1 go not only to thole 
great perfons 1 have named, but to my Cato, 
my ton, than whom a better man was never 
born, and whole funeral rites 1 mylelf perform- 
ed, whereas he ought rather to have attended 
mine. Yet has not his foul deferted me, but, 
feeming to call back a look on me, is gone 
before to thole habitations to which it was 1‘en- 
fible 3 fhould follow him. And though i might 
appear to have borne my iols with courage, I 
was not unaifccied with it ; but I comforted 
myfelf in the aUimmce, that it would not be 
long before we fhould meet again, and be di- 
vorced no more/’ 

‘ I am, Sir, See.’ 

I queftion not but my reader will be very much plea fed to 
hear t L at the gentleman who lias obliged the world with the 
foregoing letter, and who was the author of the 2 1 Oth t pecu- 
lation on the immortality of the foul, (the 37«5th f on virtue 
in diftrefs) the on conjugal love, and two or three other 

very fine ones amongft thofe which are not lettered at the 
end, vviii loon pubhfh a noble poem, entitled An Ode to the 
Creator of the World, occafioned by the fragyients of 
Orpheus. 

The author of the letter in this paper, N° 537 j and of the 

f The words ericlofed within the parenthefes relative to IV ° 375 are not in the 
arlvertifemenf 'annexed iu the SjusT. m folio to this T\° 337, hut they were 
added by Steele in the lint edition in Uvo. of 1712. Sec Hughes’s Corrcijpoij • 
dence, voh i. p. 213. 
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N” A'>8. Monday, November 17, 1 ? 1 2. 

I Urn 

J'htem leudcrc opus. 11 or. 2. Sat. i. 1. 

To launch beyond all bounds. . 

So k r it i si; is fo much the life of Rories, that 
every one aims at it who endeavours to pleale by 
telling them. Smooth delivery, an elegant 
choice of words, and a i’weet arrangement, are all 
beautify ing graces, but not the particulars in this 
point of comerfalion which either long com- 
mand the attention, or ltrike with the violence 
of a Ridden paJiion, or oceafion the burli of 

N r 3 1 0, 37 5<)5y &c. mentioned in the note in italics, from 
Spec*. in folio, Mas Mr. John Hughes, the writer of the Ode 
to the Creator of the World, nt fupra. 

*|4f Notit in Academic Oxon Veins et Nova. Or the 
Ancient and Modern Slate of the Univerlity of Oxford. 
Beady for the prefs, and to be printed by fubicriptioii. By 
John Ayliffe, Lb.l). fellow of New college, Oxford. Price 
to fubferibers ]()s. 2 vols. in ihects, about 70 Ihects. — Spefct. 
in folio. N ° o' >8. 

Memoirs for the Curious, from Jan. 1707 to Dec. 
J 70 .S. Accounts of events in that time. Liv e s of l 5 . Lewis 
of Baden, D. of Devonihire, L. Cults, Dr. Sherlock, Dr. 
Drake., Dr. Brown, Mr. White, M . Do Hand, &c. With 
Difcourfes, &,c. By feveral hands. Price 6s. Ibidem. 

N. B. The commmiication of this lait hook, or any part of 
it, to Mr. deputy Nichols, in Bed-lion paflage, Fleet-fireet, 
would ho elteemed a favour. The hiftory of it is reouelkd, 
from any per foil who is able to give it, through the channd of 
the Gentleman’s' Magazine. 

A a 4 
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laughter which accompanies humour. I have 
home times fancied that the mind is in this cafe 
like a traveller who fees a line feat in ha lie ; he 
acknowledges the. delight fuinels of a walk let 
with regularity, hut would be unealy if he were 
obliged to pace it over, when the fir ft view had 
let him into all its beauties front one end to 
the other. 

However, a knowledge of the fuceefs which 
Rories will have when they are attended with a 
turn of liirprifc, as it has happily made the cha- 
racters of force, fo has it alio been the ruin of the 
characters of others. There is a let of men who 
outrage truth, inliead of affecting us with a man- 
ner in telling it; who overleap the ime of pro- 
bability, that they may be Icon to move out of 
the common road ; arid endeavour only to make 
their hearers Rare by impoiing upon them with a 
kind of nonfenfe againlt tlie philolophy of na- 
ture, or Rich a heap of wonders told upon their 
own knowledge, as it is not likely one man ibould 
have ever met with. 

I have been led to this obfervation by a com- 
pany into which 1 fell accidentally. The fubject 
of antipathies was a proper field wherein iuch 
fa If: furp riles might, expatiate, and there were 
thole prelent who appeared very fond to (hew it 

in its tall extent of traditional liiRorv. Some of 

•/ # 

them, in a learned manner, offered to our con- 
ikleration the miraculous powers which the efflu- 
viums of cheeie have over bodies whole pores are 
difpoled to receive them in a noxious manner; 
others gave an account of fuch who could indeed 
bear the light of cheeie, but not the tulte : for 
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which they brought a reafon from the milk of 
their nurfes. Others again difcourled, without 
endeavouring at realons, concerning an uncon- 
querable averiion which lome itonmehs have 
againli a joint of meat when it is whole, and the 
eager inclination they have for it when by its 
being cut up the lhape which had affected them 
is altered. From hence they palled to eels, then 
to parfneps, and lo from one averiion to another, 
until we had worked up ourl'elves to Rich a pitch 
of compladancc, that when the dinner was to 
come m we enquired the name of every dilh, and 
hoped it would be no offence to any in company, 
before it was admitted. When we had fat 
down, this civility among us turned the dif- 
courl'e from eatables to oilier forts of averlions ; 
and the eternal cat, which plagues every con- 
verfation of this nature, began then to engrols 
the fuhject. One had {’wealed at the light of it, 
another had fmelled it out as it lay concealed 
in a very diliant cupboard ; and he who crown- 
ed the whole let of thole Rories, reckoned up 
the number of times in which it had occalioned 
him to 1 woo n away. ‘ AtlaR,’ lays he, ‘ that you 
may all he lalislied of my invincible averiion to 
a cat, 1 lhall give an mranfvverable initunce. As 
1 was going through a lircet of London, where 
I never had been until then, l icit a general damp 
and faintnefs all over me, which 1 could not tell 
how to account for, until i chanced to call my 
eyes upwards, and found that I was pafling un- 
der a lign-polt on which the picture of a cat was 
hung/ 

The extravagance of this turn in the way of 
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furprife, gave a flop to the talk we had been car- 
rying on. Some were blent beeaufe they doubt- 
ed, and others beeaufe they were conquered in 
their own way ; to that the gentleman had an 
opportunity to prels the belief of it upon us, and 
let us fee that he was rather expoling himfelf 
than ridiculing others. 

I mult freely own that J did not all this while 
dilhelievc every thing that was laid ; but yet 1 
thought forne in the company had been endea- 
vouring who fliould pitch the bar fartheft ; that 
it had for fome time been a meafuring cad, and 
at laft my friend of the cat and lign-poft had 
thrown beyond them all. 

I then eonlidered the manner in which this 
Itory had been received, and the poffibdity that 
it might have palled for a jeft upon others, if he 
had not laboured againlt himfelf. From hence, 
thought 1, there are two ways which the well- 
bred world generally takes to correct fueh a prac- 
tice, when they do not think lit to contradi6t it 
flatly. 

'The first of thefe is a general fllenee, which I 
would not ad vile any one to interpret in his own 
behalf. It is often the cfle6t of prudence in avoid- 
ing a quarrel, when they fee another drive lb 
fait that there is no flopping him without being 
run againlt ; and but very feldom the effect of 
weakness in believing fuddenly. 'The generality 
of mankind are not lb grolsly ignorant, as fome 
overbearing fpirits would perfuade themielves ; 
and if the authority of a character or a caution 
againlt danger make us fuppreis our opinions, yet 
neither of thefe are of force enough to lupprefs 
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our thoughts of them. If a man who has en- 
deavoured to amide his company with improba- 
bilities could but look into their minds, he would 
find that they imagine he lightly efieems of their 
i’enfe when he thinks to impoie upon them, and 
that he is ids elteemed by them for his attempt 
in doing fo. His endeavour to glory at their ex- 
penee becomes a ground of quarrel, and the 
fcorn and indifference with which they entertain 
it begins the immediate punifhment: and in- 
deed, (if we fhould even go no farther) iilence, 
or a negligent indifference, has a deeper way of 
wounding than oppofition, becaule oppolition 
proceed s from an anger that has a fort of gene- 
rous ientiment for the adverfary mingling along 
with it, while it Oiews that there is l’o me efleem 
in your mind lor him ; in fhort, that you think 
him worth while to conteft with. But Iilence, 
or a negligent indifference, proceeds from anger, 
mixed with a fcorn that lhews another he is 
thought by you too contemptible to be re- 
garded. 

The other method which the world has taken 
for correcting this practice of fall e furprile, is to 
overihoot fucli talkers in their own bow, or to 
raiie the ftory with further degrees ofimpoffibi- 
lity, and fet up for a voucher to them in fucli a 
manner as mult let them fee they Hand detected. 
Thus 1 have heard a difcourl’e was once managed 
upon the effects of fear. One of the company 
had given an account how it had turned his 
friend’s hair grey in a night, while the terrors of 
a fhipwreck encompaffed him. Another, taking 
the hint from hence, began upon his own know- 
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ledge to enlarge his ini lances of the like nature 
to Inch a number, that it was not probable he 
, could ever have met with them : and as he Hill 
grounded thele upon different caufes for the 
fake of variety, it might feem at laft, from his 
fliare of the converlation, almoli impol’lible that 
any one who can feel the paffion of fear ihould 
all his life efcape lo common an effect of it. By 
this time fome of the company grew negligent, 
or defirous to contradict him ; but one rebuked 
the reft with an appearance of feverity, and, 
with the known old ftory in his head, allured 
them he did not fcruple to believe that the fear 
of any thing can make a man’s hair grey, lince 
he knew one whole perriwig had fullered l’o by 
it. Thus he flopped the talk, and made them 
ealy. Thus is the fame method taken to bring 
us to fliame, which we fondly take to increalb 
our character, li is indeed a kind of mimicry, 
by which another puts on our air of converlation 
to fhow us toourlelves. He teems to look ridi- 
culous before you, that you may remember how 
near a refemblance you bear to him, or that you 
may know that he will not lie under the impu- 
tation of believing you. Then it is that you are 
ft ruck dumb immediately with a conlcientious 
fhame for what you have been laying. Then it 
is that you are inwardly grieved at the len- 
timents which you cannot but perceive others 
entertain concerning you. In ihort, you are 
againli yourfclf ; the laugh of the company runs 
againft you ; the ceni’uring world is obliged to 
you for that triumph which you have allowed 
them at your own expence ; and truth, which 
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you have injured, lias a near way of being re- 
venged on you, when by the bare repetition of 
your (lory you beeome a frequent diverlion for 
the public. 

4 Mr. Spectator, 

‘ 'I'm' other day walking in Pan eras 
church-yard, i thought of your paper wherein 
you mention epitaphs 6 , and am of opinion this 
has a thought in it worth being communicated, 
to your readers. 

44 Here innocence and beauty lies, whole breath 

W as thatch'd by early, not untimely death. 

Hence did the go, juft as the did begin 

Sorrow to know, before the knew to tin. 

Death, that does fin and furrow thus prevent, 

•is the next bleffing to a life well fpent.” 

4 I am, Sir, 

Your fervantV 

N° 539- Tuef'day, November 18, 1712. 

Iletcrotfitajunto. Qu /e Genus* 

.He they liuteroclites. 

4 Mr. Spectator, 

4 1 am a young widow of good for- 
tune and family, and juit come to town ; where 

K See N° 2(), N°33, N° 177, N° 323, and N° 539- 

h N° 528, the two following numbers, and iN° j 4 1 , are 
not lettered in the Spefcl. in folio, nor in the editions in 8vo. 
and l l 2mo. of 171'2 ; but this paper is ufcribcd to Addifpn by 
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I find I haVe cinders of pretty fellows come al- 
ready to vifit me, fomc dying with hopes, others 
with fears, though they never law me. Now, 
what I would beg of you would be to know 
whether I may venture to tile thefe pert fellows 
with the fame freedom as I did my country ac- 
quaintance. 1 delire your leave to ulu them as 
to me fhall feem meet, without imputation of 
a jilt ; fortincel make declaration that; not one 
of them (hall have me, I think 1 ought to be 
allowed the liberty of infulting t hole who have 
the vanity to believe it is in their power to 
make me break that refolution. There are 
fchools for learning to ufe foils, frequented by 
thole who never dolign to light; and this ufelels 
way of aiming at the heart, without delign to 
wound it on either title, is the play with which 
1 am refolved to divert rnyfelf. The man who 
pretends to win, I (hall ufe like him who comes 
into a fencing-fchool to pick a quarrel. I hope 
upon this foundation you will give me the free 
ufe of the natural and artificial force of my eyes, 
looks, and gdt.ures. As for verbal promiles, l 
will make none, but lhall have no mercy on the 
conceited interpreters of glances and motions. 
1 am particularly Ikilled in the downcali: eye, 
and the recovery into a Hidden full nfpect and 
away again, as you may have l’een fometimes 
praidtled by us country beauties beyond all that 
you have oldened in courts and cities. Add to 
this, lir, that J have a ruddy heed Ids look, 

Mr. Ticket!, and reprinted in his edition of Add i feu's Works, 
in 4to. 
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which covers artifice the heft of any thing. 
Though I can dance very well, I atfeffc a totter-* 
ing untaught way of walking, by which I ap- 
pear an ealy prey ; and never exert my inllru6ted 
charms, until 1 find I have engaged a purfner. 
Be pleated, iir, to print this letter, which will 
certainly begin the chafe of a rich widow. The 
many foldings, e.f capes, returns, and doublings, 
which I make, I lliall from time to time com- 
municate to you, tor the better inftru&ion of all 
females, who fet up, like me, for reducing the 
prefent exorbitant power and infolence of man. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your faithful correfpondent, 

R E L I C T A Lo V E L Y 

‘ Dear Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I i» e p e n d upon your p role lied refpect 
for virtuous love, for your immediately anfwer- 
ing the delign of this letter ; which is no other 
than to lay before the world the feverity of cer- 
tain parents, who defire to fufpend the marriage 
of a dilcreet young woman of eighteen, three 
years longer, for no other reafon but that of her 
being too young to enter into that ftate. As to 
the conlideration of riches, my circumttanees 
are fuch, that I cannot be ful’pected to make 
my addrefles to her on fuch low motives as ava- 
rice or ambition. If ever innocence, wit, and 
beauty, united their utmoft charms, they have 
in her. I wdth you would expatiate a little on 
this fubject, and admonilh her parents that it 
may be from the very imperfection of human 
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nature itfelf, and not any perfonal frailty of her 
or me, that our inclinations baffled at prelent 
may alter; and while we are arguing with our- 
felves to put off the enjoyment of our prefent 
paflions, our affections may change their objects 
in the operation. It is a very delicate fubjeft 
to talk upon ; but if it were but hinted, I arn 
in hopes it would give the parties concerned 
fome reflection that might expedite our happi- 
n els. There is a poflibility, and J hope I may 
fay it without imputation of immodelty to her 
I love with the higheft honour ; I lay there is a 
poflibility this delay may be as painful to her as 
it is to me ; if it be as much, it mult be more, 
by reafon of the fevere rules the fex are under, 
in being denied even the relief of complaint. 
If you oblige me in this, and I fucceed, 1 pro- 
mile you a place at my wedding, and a treat- 
ment luitable to your fpeCtatorial dignity. 

Your molt humble fervant, 

Eustace l / 


‘ Silt, 

‘ I yesterday heard a young gen- 
tleman, that looked as if he was j u ft come to 
the gown and a l'carf, upon evil-lpeaking ; which 
fubje6t you know archbilhop Tillotfon has fo 
nobly handled in a fermon in his folio. As loon 
as ever he had named his text, and had opened 
a little the drift of his difcourfe, 1 was in great 

4 This letter is fuppofed to have been written by Mr. E. 
Budgell, and the following by Mr. Jolm Hughes. 
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hopes he had been one of fir Roger's chaplains*. 
I have conceived fo great an idea of the charm- 
ing difcourfe above, that I (hould have thought 
one part of my fabbath very well fpent in hear- 
ing a repetition of it. But, alas ! Mr. Spe6ta- 
tor, this reverend divine gave us his gracesler- 
mon, and yet I do not know how ; even I, that 
I am fure have read it at leaft twenty times, 
could not tell what to make of it, and was at a 
lofs fometimes to guefs what the man aimed at. 
He was fo juft indeed, as to give us all the heads 
and the fub-divifions of the lermon ; and farther 
I think there was not one beautiful thought in 
it but what we had. But then, fir, this gen- 
tleman made fo many pretty additions ; and he 
could never give us a paragraph of the fermon, 
but he introduced it* with fomething which 
methought looked more like a defign to fbew 
his own ingenuity, than to inftru6t tne people. 
In fhort, he added and curtailed in fuch a man- 
ner, that he vexed me ; infomuch that I could 
not forbear thinking, (what I confefs I oughl 
not to have thought in fo holy a place) that 
this young fpark was as juftly blameable as Bul- 
lock or Penkethman, when they mend a noble 
play of Seakefpeare or Jonfon. Pray, fir, take 
this into your confideration ; and, if we muft 
be entertained with the works of any of thofe 
great men, defire thefe gentlemen to give them 
us as they find them, that fo when we read 
them to our families at home, they may the 


. Von. VII. 


See Speft. Vot. ii. N° 106. 
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better remember they have heard them ait 
church. 

' Sir, 

Your humble fervant/ 


N° 540. Wednesday, November 19, 1712 . 


Non (hjicit alter . ViRU./En. vi, 143. 

A fecond is not wanting. 

4 Mr. Spectator, 

4 There is no part of your writings 
which I have in more efteem than your criticilhi 
upon Milton. It is an honourable and candid 
endeavour to let the works of our noble writers 
in the graceful light which they deferve. You 
will dole much of iny kind inclination towards 
you, if you do not attempt the encomium of 
Spenfer all’o, or at lead indulge my paflion for 
that charming author fo far as to print the loofe 
\ints I now give you on that fubjeft. 

4 Spenfer’s general plan is the reprefentation 

1 This paper, N° 539, and the three preceding papers, 
N° 536, ft 0 337, and N° 538, are not lettered in the Spe£t. 
in folio. N° 536, is lettered with an O in the 8vo. and 
12tno. of 17 1 2. K° 537, which has no letter in the folio, in 
the 8vo. or l&mo. of 1712, was written by Mr. John Hughes. 
N° 538, not lettered in the folio, 8vo. or 12mo. of 1712, was 
written by Addifon, as appears from its being reprinted by 
Mr. T. Tick ell in his 4to. ed. of Addifon s Works. N° 539 
is not lettered in the folio, 8vo, or 12mo. of 1712, but pro-» 
bably it was vuhten by Mr. E. Budgell, and Mr. John 
Hughes. 
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of fix virtues, holinefs, temperance, chaftity, 
friendlhip, jultice, and courtefy, in fix legends 
by fix perlons. T'he fix perfonages are luppofed, 
under proper allegories fuitable to their refpec- 
tive characters, to do all that is neceftary for the 
full lnanifeiiation of the refpeCtive virtues which 
they are to exert. 

‘ Tiiele one might undertake to (hew under 
the feveral heads are admirably drawn ; no 
images improper, and molt 1'urpriiingly beauti- 
ful. The Redcrofs Knight runs through the 
whole Heps of the Chriftian life ; Guyon does all 
that temperance can pollibiy require ; Britomartis 
(a woman) obferves the true rules of unalfeCted 
chaftity ; A rthegal is in every refpeCt of life 
flriCtly and wifely juit, Calidore is rightly cour- 
teous. 

4 In fliort, in Fairy-land, where knights- er- 
rant have a full fcope to range, and to do even 
what Arioitos or Orlandos could not do in the 
world without breaking into credibility, .Spen- 
fer’s knights have, under thofe fix head: 
a full and truly poetical lyltem of C 
public, and low life. 

4 Ilis legend of friendlhip is more diflfufe, and 
yet even there the allegory is linely drawn, only 
the heads various ; one knight could not there 
fupport all the parts. 

4 To do honour to his country, prince Arthur 
is an univerlal hero; in holinefs, temperance, 
chaftity, and juftice, fuper-excellent. For the 
fame reafon, and to compliment queen Eliza- 
beth, Gloriana, queen of fairies, wbofe court 

Bb 2 
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was the afylum of the oppreffed, reprefents that 
glorious queen. At her commands all thefe 
knights let forth, and only at hers the Redcrofs 
Knight deftroys the dragon, Guyon overturns 
the Bower of Blifs, Arthegal (i. e. Juftice) beats 
down Geryoneo (i. e. Philip II. king of Spain) 
to refcue Beige (i. e. Holland), and he beats the 
Grantorto (the lame Philip in another light) to 
reftore Irena (i. e. Peace to Europe). 

4 Chaflity being the firfl female virtue, Bri- 
tomartis is a Briton ; her part is fine, though it 
requires explication. His ftyle is very poetical ; 
no puns, affectations of wit, forced antithefes, 
or any of that low tribe. 

* Elis old words are all true Englifh, and 
numbers exquifite ; and fince of words there is 
the mult a renajcentur, fince they are all proper, 
fuch a poem fhould not (any more than Mil- 
ton’s) confift all of it of commonor dinary words. 
See inftances of delcriptions. 


Caufelefs jcaloufy in Britomartis , v. 6. 14. in its 
rejilejj'nefs. 

“ Like as a wayward child, whofe founder fleep 
Is broken with fome fearful dream’s affright, 

With froward will doth let himfelf to weep, 

Ne can be Hill'd for all his nurfe’s might, 

But kicks and fqualls, and flirieks for fell defpite; 
Now fcratching her, and her loofe locks mifufing, 
Now feeking darknefs, and now feeking light; 
Then craving fuck, and then the fuck refilling : 
Such was this lady's loves in her love’s fond accufiug.* 
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Curiofity occajionecl by jealoufy t upon occafion of 
her lovers abfence. Ibid. Stan. 8, 9* 

“ Then as ihe looked long, at laft ihe fpy'd 
One coining towards her with baity fpeed, 

Well ween’d ihe then, ere him ihe plain defcry'd. 
That it was one lent from her love indeed: 
Whereat her heart was fill'd with hope and dread, 
Ne would ihe ftay till he in place could come, 
But ran to meet him forth to know his tidings fiomrne; 

Even in the door him meeting, ihe begun, 

* And where is he, thy lord, and how far hence ? 
Declare at once ; and hath he loft or won?” 

Care and his houfe are defcribed thus , iv. 

6, 33, 34, 35. • 

“ Not far away, nor meet for any gueft, 

They fpy’d a little cottage, like fome poor-man’s nelt. 


34. 

“ There entering in, they found the good man’s felij 
Full bufily unto his work ybent . 

Who was fo weel a wretched weariih elf, 

W ith hollow eyes and raw-bone cheeks far fpent. 
As if he had in prifon long been pent. 

Full black and griefly did his face appear, 
Befmear’d with fmoke that nigh his eye-iight blent, 
With rugged beard and hoary ihaggy heare, 

The which he never wont to comb, or comely ihear. 


35 . 

“ Rude was his garment and to rags all rent. 
No better had he ne for better cared ; 

His bliftred hands amongft the cinders brent, 

13 b 3 
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And fingers filthy with long nails prepared, 

Right fit to rend the food on which he fared. 

Elis name was Care ; a blackfmith by his trade, 
That neither day nor night from working fpared, 
Rut to fmali purpofe iron wedges made, 

Thefe be unquiet thoughts that careful mindsinvade.” 

‘ Homer s epithets were much admired by an- 
tiquity : fee what great juftnefs and variety there 
are in theie epithets of the trees in the forefl, 
where the lled-crofs Knight loft Truth. B. i. 
Cant. i. Stan. 8, 9* 

“ The failing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 

The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry. 

The builder-oak, foie king of forefts all, 

The afpine good for ftaves, the cyprels funeral, 

9 . 

“ The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors. 

And poets fage ; the fir that weepeth (till, 

The willow worn of forlorn paramours, 

The yew obedient to the bender's will, 

The birch for {halts, the fallow for the mill ; 

The rnyrrhe fweet, bleeding in the bitter wound. 

The war- like beech, the afh, for nothing ill, 

The fruitful olive, and the plantane round, 

The carver holm, the maple feldorn inward found. 

‘ I (hall trouble you no more, but defire you 
to let me conclude with thefe verfes, though I 
think they have already been quoted by you. 
They are directions to young ladies opprefled 
with calumny, vi. 6, 14. 

H The beft (faid he) that I can you advil’e, 

Is to avoid the occafion of the ill ; 

for when the caufe whence evil doth arife 
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Removed is, the effect furccafeth ftill. 

Abftain from pleafure and reftrain your will. 

Subdue defire and bridle loofe delight, 

Ufe lcanted diet, and forbear your fill, 

Shun fecrefy, and talk in open light; 

So lhall you loon repair your pro lent evil plight.” 

T* 
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Bv Mu. JOHN HUGHES 

Format etiim vatum prim non ini an ad omnem 

Fortunarum habitum : jurat, a at iiapellit ad tram ; 

Ant ad fiumum matron gravi deduc 'd et ungit: 

Fuji ej/’ert. anirni mot an interpret e lingua. 

Ho u. Ars. Poet. ver. 10 

For nature forms and foftens us within. 

And writes our fortune’s changes in our face : 

Pleafure enchants, impetuous rage traufports, 

And grief dejects, and wrings the tortur’d fold : 

Anil thefe are all interpreted by fpeeeh. 

IlOSCOVMON. 

My friend the Templar, whom 1 have fo 
often mentioned in thefe writings, having tie- 

m By Steele ; as the fignature T feems to intimate that it 
was tranferibed. It was probably communicated by Mr. John 
Hughes, whole edition of Speufer\s Works in (> vols. 8vo. in 
171o, attracted the attention/ and gratified the expectation of 
the public. 

In a few days will be puhliflird. An Ode to the Crea- 
tor, orcafioned by the Fragments of Orpheus. By Mr. Joint 
Hughes, author of the next paper; and perhaps of this \°:> 40 , 
though trmilcrihed by Steele, and marked herewith this edi- 
torial fignature T, which feems to have been likeuife ufod at 

13 b * 
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termined to lay afide his poetical Rudies, in 
order to a elder purfuit of the law, has put 
together, as a farewell eflay, fome thoughts con- 
cerning pronunciation and a6tion, which he has 
given me leave to communicate to the public. 
They are chiefly collected from his favourite 
author Cicero, who is known to have been an 
intimate friend of Rofeius the a6tor, and a good 
judge of dramatic performances, as well as the 
moft eloquent pleader of the time in which he 
lived. 

Cicero concludes his celebrated books De 
Oratore with fome precepts for pronunciation 
and action, without which part he affirms that 
the bell orator in the world can never fucceed ; 
and an indifferent one, who is matter of this, 
fhall gain much greater applaufe. ‘ What could 
make a ftronger impreffion,’ fays he ‘ than thofe 
exclamations of Gracchus ? — “ Whither fhall I 
turn ? W retch that I am ! to what place betake 
myfelf ? Shall I go to the capitol ? Alas ! it is 
overflow’d with my brother’s blood. Or fhall 
I retire to my houfe? Yet there I behold my 
mother plunged in mifery, weeping and defpair-' 
ing !” Thefe breaks and turns of paflion, it 
feems, were fo enforced by the eyes, voice, and 
getture of the fpcaker, that his very enemies 
could not refrain from tears. ‘ I infift,’ fays 

times by Mr. Thomas Tickell. See final notes to N° 324, 
and N® 410. 

t-i-t -At Drury-lane, Nov. 18, The Mourning Bride. 
Nov. 19, The Rover, or the Banillied Cavaliers. Nov. 20, 
The Hill, and Fall of C. Marius. Nov. 21, 'The Tempeft. 
Nov. 22, Macbeth. And on Monday, Nov. 24, The Bufy 
Body. — Spefct, in folio. The calls not mentioned. 
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Tully, ‘ upon this the rather, becaufe our ora- 
tors, who are as it were actors of the truth 
itfelf, have quitted this manner of fpeaking ; 
and the players, who are but the imitators of 
truth, have taken it up/ 

I (hall therefore purfue the hint he has here 
given me, and for the fervice of the Britilh ftage 
1 (hall copy feme of the rules which this great 
-Roman matter has laid down ; yet without con- 
fining mylelf wholly to his thoughts or w ords : 
and to adapt this eli'ay the more to the purpofe 
for which I intend it, inttead of the examples 
he has inferted in this discourfe out of the ancient 
tragedies, I (hall make u(e of parallel paflages 
out of the moft celebrated of our own. 

The delign of art is to aflift action as much 
as poffible in the reprefentation of nature ; for 
the appearance of reality is that which moves 
us in all reprefentations, and the(e have always 
the greater force the nearer they approach to 
nature, and the lefs they (hew of imitation. 

Nature herfelf has attigned to every motion 
of the foul its peculiar caft of the countenance, 
tone of voice, and manner of gefture, through 
the whole perfon ; all the features of the face 
and tones of the voice anfwer, like firings upon 
mufical inftruments, to the impreflions made on 
them by the mind. Thus the founds of the 
voice, according to the various touches which 
raife them, form themfelves into an acute or 
grave, quick or (low, loud or foft tone. Thefe 
too may be fubdivided into various kinds of 
tones, as the gentle, the rough, the contra6fed, 
the diffufe, the continued, the intermitted, the 
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broken, abrupt, winding, foftened, or elevated. 
Every one of thefe may be employed with art 
and judgment ; and all lupply the aCtor, as 
colours do the painter, with an expreflive va- 
riety. 

Anger exerts its peculiar voice in an acute, 
railed, and hurrying found. The paflionate 
charafter of king Lear, as it is admirably drawn 
by Shakel’peare, abounds with the ftrongeft in- 
Itances of this kind. 

< -Death ! Confufion ! 

Fiery ! what quality ? — why Glofter ! Glofter ! 

I'd fpeak with the duke of Cornwall and his wife. 

Are they inform'd of this? my breath and blood! 

Fiery ! the fiery duke !—— — — &c.’ 

Sorrow and complaint demand a voice quite 
different ; flexible, flow, interrupted, and modu- 
lated in a mournful tone ; as in that pathetical 
loliloquy of cardinal Wolfey on his fall. 

* Farewell !— a long farewell to all my greatnefs ! 

This is the ftate of man ! — — to day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow bloffoms, 

And bears hisbluihing honours thick upon him; 

The third day comes a froft, a killing froft, 

And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 

Ilis greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls as 1 do.’ 

We have likewife a fine example of this in 
the whole of Andromache in The Diftrefl 
Mother, particularly in thefe lines, 

I'll go, and in the anguifh of my heart 

Weep o'er my child If he muff die, my life 
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Is wrapt in his, I fliall not long furvive, 

’Tis for his lake that I have flitter’d life, 

Groan’d in captivity, and out-lived IleCtor. 

Yes, my Al'tyanax, we ll go together ! 

Together to the realms of night we'll go ; 

There to thy ravifh’d eyes thy lire I’ll fhovv, 

And point him out, among the fliadcs below’.’ 

Fear expreffes itfelf in a low, heiitating, and 
abject found. If the reader coniklers the follow- 
ing fpeech of lady Macbeth, while her hufband 
is about the murder of Duncan and his grooms, 
he will imagine her even affrighted with the 
found of her own voice while Ihe is fpeaking it. 

‘ Alas ! I am afraid they have awak’d, 

And ’tis not done ; th’ attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us — Hark ! — I laid the daggers ready. 
He could not mifs them. Had he not relemblcd 
My father as he llept, I had done it.’ 

Courage affumes a louder tone, as in that 
fpeech of Don Sebaltian. 

‘ Here fatiate all your fury ; 

Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me ; 

1 have a foul that like an ample lhield 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more.’ 

Pleafure dittblves into a luxurious, mild, ten- 
der, and joyous modulation; as in the following 
lines in Caius Marius. 

‘ Lavinia ! O there’s inufic in the name, 

That, foftening me to infant tenderncls, 

Makes my heart fpring like the firl't leaps of life.’ 

And perplexity is different from all thefe; 
grave, but not bemoaning, with an earned uni- 
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form found of voice ; as in that celebrated fpeech 
of Hamlet. 

‘ To be, or not to be ! that is the qneftion. 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to fuller 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms againft a tea of troubles, 

And by oppofmg end them. To die, to fleep ; 

No more ; and by a lleep to fay we end 
The heart-ach, and a thoufand natural Ihocks 
That flelh is heir to ; ’tis a confummation 
Devoutly to be wilh'd ! To die, to fleep—— 
To fleep ; perchance to dream ! Ay, there’s the rub. 
Eor in that lleep of death, what dreams may come. 
When we have lhuflled off* this mortal coil, 

Muft give us paufe — There’s the relpeft 
That makes calamity of fo long life ; 

For who vrould bear the whips and lcorns of time, 
Th' oppreffor’s wrongs, the proud man’s contumely. 
The pangs of defpis'd love, the law’s delay, 

The infolence of office, and the l’purns 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes, 

When he himfelf might his quietus make 
W ith a hare bodkin ? Who would fardles bear, 
To groan and fweat under a weary life ? 

Rut that the dread of fomething after death, 

The undilcover'd country, from whofe bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather choofe thofe ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of.’ 

As all thefe varieties of voice are to be direct- 
ed by the fenfe, fo the aCtion is to be directed 
by the voice, and with a beautiful propriety, as 
it were, to enforce it. The arm, which by a 
ftrong figure Tully calls the orator’s weapon, is 
to be fometimes railed and extended , and the 
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hand, by its motion, fometimes to lead, and 
fometimes to follow, the words as they are ut- 
tered. The ftamping of the foot too has its 
proper expreffion in contention, anger, or abfo- 
lute command. But the face is the epitome of 
the whole man, and the eyes are as it were the 
epitome of the face; for which reafon, he fays, 
the beft judges among the Romans were not ex- 
tremely plealed even with Rofcius himfelf in his 
mafk. No part of the body, befides the face, is 
capable of as many changes as there are different 
emotions in the mind, and of exprefling them 
all by thofe changes. Nor is this to be done 
without the freedom of the eyes; therefore 
Theophraftus called one, who barely rehearfed 
his fpeech with his eyes fixed, an * abfent aftor/ 
As the countenance admits of fo great variety, 
it requires alfo great judgment to govern it. 
Not that the form of the face is to be lhifted on 
every occalion, left it turn to farce and buf- 
foonery ; but it is certain that the eyes have a 
wonderful power of marking the emotions of 
the mind, fometimes by a ftedfaft look, fome- 
times by a carelefs one, now by a hidden regard, 
then by a joyful fparkling, as the fenle of the 
words is diverlified : for a6tion is, as it were, 
the fpeech of the features and limbs, and muft 
therefore conform itfelf always to the fentiments 
of the foul. And it may be obferved, that in 
all which relates to the gefture there is a won- 
derful force implanted by nature ; fince the vul- 
gar, the unfkilf'ul, and even the moil barbarous, 
are chiefly a fleeted by this. None are moved 
by the found of words but thofe who underhand 
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the language ; and the fenfe of many things is 
loft upon men of a dull apprehenfion : but a6tion 
is a kind of univerfal tongue ; all men are fub- 
jeCt to the fame paflions, and confequently know 
the fame marks of them in others, by which 
they themfelves exprefs them. 

Perhaps fome of my readers may be of opinion 
that the hints I have here made ufe of, out of 
Cicero, are fomewhat too refined for the players 
on our theatre; in anfwer to which, I venture 
to lay it down as a maxim, that without good 
fenfe no one can be a good player, and that he 
is very unfit to perfonate the dignity of a Roman 
hero who cannot enter into the rules for pro- 
nunciation and gelture delivered by a Roman 
orator. 

There is another thing which my author does 
not think too minute to infill; on, though it- is 
purely mechanical ; and that is the right pitch- 
ing of the voice. On this occafion he tells the 
ftory of Gracchus, who employed a fervant with 
a little ivory pipe to Hand behind him and give 
him the right pitch, as often as he wandered too 
far from the proper modulation. ‘ Every voice/ 
fays Tully, * has its particular medium and com- 
pafis, and the fweetnefs of fpeech confifts in lead- 
ing it through all the variety of tones naturally, 
and without touching any extreme. Therefore/ 
fays he, ‘ leave the pipe at home, but carry the 
fenfe of cufiom with you "/ 


n By Mr. John Hughes. See <>.5 4, ad indium. 

At the Queen’s theatre in the Hay-market will be. 
pretexted on Saturday, .November 22, a new opera, never 
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N° 542. Friday, November 21, 1712. 


Et jibi praferri fe gaudet Ovid. Met. ii. 430. 

He heard, 

Well pleas'd, himfelf before himfelf preferr’d. 

Addison'. 

When I have been prefen t in afiemblies 
where my paper 1ms been talked of, I have been 
very well plea led to hear thofe who would de- 
tract from the author of it obferve, that the let- 
ters which are fent to the Spectator are as good, 
if not better, than any of his works. U pon this 
occafion many letters of mirth are ufually men- 
tioned, which fome think the Spectator writ to 
himfelf, and which others commend becaufe 
they fancy he received them from his corres- 
pondents. Such are thole from the valetudina- 
rian ° ; the inl'pc6tor of the iign-polls p ; the mal- 
ter of the fan-exercile q ; with that of the hooped 
petticoat 1 ; that of Nicholas Hart the annual 
fleeper s ; that from fir John Envil * ; that upon 
the London Cries u ; with multitudes of the 


performed before, called The Faithful Shepherd, compofed 
by Mr. Hendel. The parts to be performed by iignior cava- 
liero Valeriano Peregrini; figuior Valentino Urbani ; figniora 
Pilotti Schiavonetti ; figniora Margarotta de 1’Epine ; Mrs. 
Barbier, and Mr. Leveridge. Sec lir John Hawkins’s Hiitory 
of Mulic, pa/Jim. Boxes 8s. Boxes on the huge, half-a-gui- 
nea; Pit, 5s. Gallery, 2s. 6d. No perfon to hand on the 
llage. — Speft. in folio. 

° See Spect, N 9 25; * N* 28; N* 102; r S° 10J; 
N° 127 ; No 140; * N° 184 ; 1 N® 298 ; * N°2'5U 
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fame nature. As I love nothing more than to 
mortify the ill-natured, that X may do it effec- 
tually, I mu ft acquaint them they have very 
often praifed me when they did not defign it, 
and that they have approved my writings when 
they thought they had derogated from them. 
I have heard feveral of thefe unhappy gentlemen 
proving, by undeniable arguments, that I was 
not able to pen a letter which I had written the 
day before. Nay, I have heard fbme of them 
throwing out ambiguous expreffions, and giving 
the company reafon to fufpeft that they them- 
felves did me the honour to fend me fuch and 
fuch a particular epiflle, which happened to be 
talked of with the efteem or approbation of thofe 
who were prefent. Thefe rigid critics are fo 
afraid of allowing me any thing which does not 
belong to me, that they * will not be pofitive 
whether the lion, the wild boar, and the flower- 
pots in the playhoufe, did not actually write 
thofe letters which came to me in their names. 
I mud therefore inform thefe gentlemen, that I 
often chool'e this way of calling my thoughts 
into a letter, for the following reafons. Tirft* 
out of the policy of thofe who try their jeft upon 
another, before they own it themfelves. Se- 
condly, becaufe I would extort a little praife 
from fuch who will never applaud any thing 
whofe author is known and certain. Thirdly, 
becaufe it gave me an opportunity of introduc- 
ing a great variety of chara&ers into my work, 
which could not have been done had 1 always 
written in the perfon of the Spectator. Fourth- 
ly, becaufe the dignity fpeftatorial would have 
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fullered had I publifhed as from nvyfelf tliofe 
fevere ludicrous com portions which 1 have af- 
cribed to fictitious names and characters. And 
laflly, becauf’e they often ferve to bring in more 
naturally fuch additional reflections as have been 
placed at the end of them. 

There are others who have likevvife done me 
a very particular honour, though undeiignedly. 
Thefe are fuch who will needs have it that I 
have tranflated or borrow’ed many of my 
thoughts out of books which are written in 
other languages. I have heard of a perfon, 
who is more famous for his library than his 
learning, that has averted this more than once 
in his private converlation x . Were it true, I 
am fure he could not fpeak it from his own 
knowledge ; but, had he read the books which 
he has collected, he would find this accufation 
to be wholly groundlefs. Thole who are truly 
learned will acquit me in this point, in which I 
have been fo far from offending, that I have 
been fcrupulous, perhaps to a fault, in quoting 
the authors of feveral paffages which I might 
have made my own. But, as this allertion is 
in reality an encomium on what I have pub- 
lilhed, 1 ought rather to glory in it than en- 
deavour to confute it. 

Some are fo very willing to alienate from me 
that fmall reputation which might accrue to me 
from any of thefe my fjpeculations, that they at- 

* The perfon here alluded to was molt probably Mr. Tho- 
mas Rawlinfon, ridiculed by Addil'on under the name of Tom 
Folio in the Taller, jN ° 158. See Tat. with notes, vol. iv. 
and note. 

Vol. VII. C c 
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tribute fome of the heft of them to thofe imagi- 
nary manufcripts with which I have introduced 
them. There are others, 1 muft confel's, whofe 
obje&ions have given me a greater concern, as 
they leem to reflect, under this head, rather on 
my morality, than on my invention. Thefeare 
they who fay an author is guilty of falfehood, 
when he talks to the public of manufcripts 
which he never faw, or defcribes fcenes of a6tion 
or difcourie in which he was never engaged. 
But thefe gentlemen would do well to conlider, 
that there is not a fable or parable, which ever 
was made ufe of, that is not liable to this ex- 
ception ; fince nothing, according to this no- 
tion, can be related innocently, which was not 
once matter of fa6t. Betides, I think the mod 
ordinary reader may be able to dilcover, by my 
way of writing, what I deliver in thefe occur- 
rences as truth, and what as fiction. 

Since I am unawares engaged in anfwering 
the feveral obje&ions which have been made 
againft thefe my works, I muft take notice that 
there are fome who affirm a paper of this nature 
thould always turn upon diverting fubje&s, and 
others who find fault with every one of them 
that hath not an immediate tendency to the 
advancement of religion or learning. I ffiall 
leave thefe gentlemen to difpute it out among 
themfelves ; lince I lee one half of my conduct 
patronifed by each fide. Were I lerious on an 
improper fubje£t, or trifling in a ferious one, I 
Ihould defervedly draw upon me the cenlure of 
my readers ; or were I conlcious of any thing in 
my writings that is not innocent at leaft, or that 
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the greateft part of them were not fincerely 
dehgned to difcountenance vice and ignorance, 
and lupport the intcrelt of truth, wildom, and 
virtue, X Ihould be more fevere upon myfelf 
than the public is difpofed to be. In the mean 
while I delire my reader to conlider every par- 
ticular paper or difcourfe as a didinct tra6t by 
itfelf, and independent of every thing that goes 
before or after it. 

I fhall end this paper with the following let- 
ter, which was really lent me, as fome others 
have been which I have publifhed, and for 
which I mult own myfelf indebted to their re- 
fpe6tive writers. 

* Sir, - 

* I was this morning in a company 
of your well-wilhers, when we read over, with 
great latisfattion, Telly’s obfervations on afition 
adapted to the Britilh theatre: though, by the 
way, we were very lorry to find that you have 
difpofed of another member of your club. Poor 
Sir Roger is dead, and the worthy clergyman 
dying, captain Sentry has taken pofielfion of a 
good eiiate ; Will f Xoneycomb has married a 
farmer’s daughter ; and the Templar withdraws 
himlelf into the bulinefs of his own profeffion. 
What will all this end in ? We are afraid it 
portends no good to the public. Unlefs you 
very fpeedily fix a day for the election of new 
members, we are under apprehenlions of lofing 
the Britilh Spectator. I hear of a party of 
ladies who intend to addrels you on this l’ubjefit ; 
and I queftion not, if you do not give us the 

C c 2 
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Rip very fuddenly, that you will receive ad- 
d reiTes from all parts of the kingdom to continue 
fo ufeful a work. Pray deliver us out of this 
perplexity ; and, among the multitude of your 
readers, you will particularly oblige 

Your molt lincere friend and fervant, 
O y Piiilo-Spect.’ 

N° 543. Saturday, November 22, 1712. 

Fades non omnibus una , 

Ncc diverja tmnen » Ovid. Met, ii. 12. 

Similar, tho 5 not the fame — 

Those, who were Ikilful in anatomy among 
the ancients, concluded, from the outward and 
inward make of an human body, that it was the 
work of a Being tranfcendently wife and power- 
ful. As the world grew more enlightened in 
this art, their difeoveries gave them frelli oppor- 
tunities of admiring the conduct of Providence 
in the formation of a human body. Galen 
was converted by his diiie&ions, and could not 
but own a Supreme Being upon a furvey of this 
his handy work. There were, indeed, many 
parts of which the old anatomilts did not know 
the certain ufe ; but, as they law the molt of 
thole which they examined were adapted with 
admirable art to their feveral functions, they 
did not queltion but thole, whole ufes they could 
not determine, were contrived with the fame 
wifdom for relpe6tive ends and purpofes. Since 

1 By Addifon, dated, it feems, from his office. See N* 7, 

(itifincru. 
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the circulation of the blood has been found out, 
and many other great difcoveries have been 
made by our modern ana to mills, we lee new 
winders in the human frame, and difcern feve- 
ral important ufes for thole parts, which ules 
the ancients knew nothing of. In Ihort, the 
body of man is fucli a fubje6t as Hands the ut- 
moll tell of examination. Though it appears 
formed with the niceft wifdom, upon the moll 
fuperficial furvey of it, it llill mends upon the 
fearcli, and produces our furprile and amaze- 
ment in proportion as we pry into it. What I 
have here laid of an human body may be ap- 
plied to the body of every animal which has 
been the fubjeCl of anatomical obfervations. 

The body of an animal is an obje6t adequate 
to our fenfes. It is a particular lyllem of Pro- 
vidence that lies in a narrow compals. The eye 
is able to command it, and by l'ucceflive in- 
quiries can fearch into all its parts. Could the 
body of the whole earth, or indeed the whole 
univerfe, be thus l’ubmitted to the examination 
of our fenfes, were it not too big and difpro- 
portioned lor our inquiries, too unwieldy for the 
management of the eye and hand, there is no 
quellion but it would appear to us as curious and 
well contrived a frame as that of the human 
body. We fhould fee the fame concatenation 
and fubferviency, the lame neceHity and ule- 
fulnefs, the fame beauty and harmony, in all 
and every of its parts, as what we difcover in 
the body of every lingle animal. 

The more extended our reafon is, and the 
more able to grapple with immenle obje6ls, the 

C c 3 
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greater ftill are thofe difcoveries which it makes 
of wifdom and providence in the works of the 
creation. A Sir lfaac Newton, who Hands up 
as the miracle of the prefent age, can look 
through a whole planetary l’yllem ; contider it 
in its weight, number, and meafure ; and draw 
from it as many demonftrations of infinite power 
and wifdom, as a more confined underftanding 
is able to deduce from the fyftem of an human 
body. 

But to return to our fpeculations on ana- 
tomy, I lhall here conlider the fabric and tex- 
ture of the bodies of animals in one particular 
view; which, in my opinion, (hews the hand of 
a thinking and all-wife Being in their formation, 
with the evidence of a thouland demonftrations. 
I think we may lay this down as an incontefted 
principle, that chance never a£is in a perpetual 
uniformity and confidence with itfelf. If one 
fhould always fling the lame number with ten 
thoufand dice, or fee every throw juft five times 
lefs, or five times more in number, than the 
throw which immediately preceded it, who 
would not imagine there is fome invifible power 
which direfts the caft ? This is the proceeding 
which we find in the operations of* nature, 
Every kind of animal is diverfificd by different 
magnitudes, each of which gives rife to a dif- 
ferent fpecies. Let a man trace the dog or lion 
kind, and he will obferve how many of the 
works of nature are publifhed, if I may ufe the 
expreffion, in a variety of editions, if we look 
into the reptile world, or into thofe different 
kinds of animals that fill the element of water. 
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we meet with the fame repetition among feve- 
ral fpecies, that differ very little from one ano- 
ther, but in fize and bulk. You find the fame 
creature that is drawn at large copied out in 
feverai proportions and ending in miniature. 
It would be tedious to produce inflances of this 
regular conduCl in Providence, as it would be 
fuperfluous to thofe who are verfed in the natu- 
ral hiftory of animals. The magnificent har- 
mony of the univerfe is fuch that we may ob- 
ferve innumerable divifions running upon the 
fame ground. I might alfo extend this {pecu- 
lation to the dead parts of nature, in which we 
may find matter difpofed into many fimilar 
fyltems, as well in our furvey of liars and pla- 
nets as of Hones, vegetables, and other fub- 
lunary parts of the creation. In a word. Pro- 
vidence has (hewn the richnefs of its goodnefs 
and wifdom, not only in the production of many 
original fpecies, but in the multiplicity of de- 
fcants z which it has made on every original 
fpecies in particular. 

But to purfue this thought Hill farther. Every 
living creature conlidered in itlelf has many very 
complicated parts that are exaCt copies of fome 
other parts which it poflelies, and which are 
complicated in the lame manner. One eye 
would have been fufficient. for the fubfiftence 
and preservation of an animal ; but, in order to 
better his condition, we fee another placed with 
a mathematical exactnefs in the fame moil ad- 


* Meant perhaps for defcents, i. e. progrefs downwards. 
Johnson. 

C c i 
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vantageous lituation, and in every particular of 
the lame lize and texture. Is it poflible lor 
chance to he thus delicate and uniform in her 
operations ? Should a million of dice turn up 
together twice the lame number, the wonder 
would be nothing in companion with this. But 
when we fee this limilitude and vefemblance in 
the arm, the hand, the fingers; when we fee 
one half of the body entirely correfpond with 
the other in all thole minute lirokes, without 
which a man might have very well lubfifted ; 
nay, when we often fee a iingle part repeated an 
hundred times in the fame body notwit lift and- 
ing it conlills of the moll intricate weav ing of 
numberlels fibres, and thefe parts differing ftill 
in magnitude, as the convenience of their par- 
ticular lituation requires ; lure a man mull hav e 
a llrange call of underllanding, who does not 
difcover the finger of God in l'o wonderful a 
work. Thefe duplicates in thole parts of the 
body, without which a man might have very 
well fubfilled, though not fo well as with them, 
are a plain demonllration of an all-wife Con- 
triver ; as thofe more numerous copyings which 
are found among the vefiels of the fame body 
are evident demonllrations that they could not 
be the w ork of chance. This argument receives 
additional llrength, if we apply it to every ani- 
mal and inl'ebl within our knowledge, as well 
as to thofe numberlels living creatures that are 
objects too minute for an human eye ; and if we 
contider how the feveral fpecies in this whole 
w orld of life referable one another in very many 
particulars, fo far as is convenient for their re- 
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fpe6tive dates of exidence, it is much more 
probable that an hundred millions of dice lhould 
be cafually thrown an hundred millions of times 
in the fame number, than that the body of any 
dngle animal lhould be produced by the fortui- 
tous coneourfe of matter. And that the like 
chance lhould arife in innumerable indances re- 
quires a degree of credulity that is not under 
the direction of common 1’enfe. We may carry 
this conlideration yet further, if we reflect on 
the two fexes in every living fpeeies, with their 
reiem blance to each other, and thole parti- 
cular dittiuciions that were neceOary for the 
keeping up of this great world of life. 

There are many more demondrations of a 
Supreme Being, and of his tranlcendent wil- 
dom, power, and goodnefs, in the formation of 
the body of a living creature, for which I refer 
my reader to other writings, particularly to the 
lixth book of the poem entitled Creation a , where 
the anatomy of the human body is defcribed 
with great perlpicuity and elegance. 1 have 
been particular on the thought which runs 
through this (peculation, becaule X have not feen 
it enlarged upon by others. O b 

a Creation. A poem by Sir llichard Blackmore. See 
Spect. N° 53 7 , note ; and N° 554. 

b By Addifon, dated from his office. See final note to 
N° 7 ; N° 221, and note on fignaturcs. 

Mr. Tafwell undertakes to acconxpliih perfons of either 
fex, above the age of 14, in the Latin tongue, by their at- 
tendance only an hour a day for three days iu a week , in 
three months time from his lirft beginning to teach them, 
though they never learned the language before ; by an cafy 
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N° 544. Monday, November 24, 1712. 


Nunquam ita quifquam bent fubduBa ratione advitamfuit. 
Quin res y (etas , ufus J'emper aliquid apportet novi, 
jt liquid moneat: ut ilia, qua te Jcire credos, nefcias; 

JEt, qua tibi putaru prima, in cxperiundo ut repudies . 

Ter. Adelph. A61 v. Sc. 4. 

No man was ever fo completely lkilled in the conduft of life, 
as not to receive new information from age and experience ; 
infomuch that we find ourfelves really ignorant of what we 
thought we underftood, and fee caufe to rejeft what we 
fancied our trueft intereft. 


There are, I think, fentiments in the fol- 
lowing letter from my friend captain Sentry, 
which difeover a rational and equal frame of 
mind, as well prepared for an advantageous as 
an unfortunate change of condition. 

6 SlR, Covcrlcy-hall, Nov. 15, Worcefterfliire. 

‘ I a m come to the fuccefiion of the 
■eftate of my honoured kinfman, Sir Roger de 
Coverley ; and 1 affure you I lind it no ealy talk 
to keep up the figure of mailer of the fortune 
which was fo handfomely enjoyed by that honell 
plain man. I cannot (with refpeft to the great 
obligations I have, be it fpoken) reflect upon his 
character, but I am confirmed in the truth 
which I have, I think, heard fpoken at the club, 


pleafant method not requiring much ftudy or pains, free from 
the tedious forms of fchools, not in the lealt burthenfomc to 
the memory, tirefome to the patience, or incompatible with 
other bulineis, See. — Sped, in folio, N° 540. 
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to wit, that a man of a warm and well difpoied 
heart, with a very fmali capacity, is highly 
fuperior in human foeiety to him who with the 
greatefl talents is cold and languid in his aflec- 
tions. But, alas ! why do I make a difficulty 
in fpeaking of my worthy anceftor’s failings ? 
His little abfurditiesand incapacity for the con- 
verlation of the politeft men are dead with him, 
and his greater qualities are ever now uleful to 
him. 1 know not whether by naming thofe 
difabilities I do not enhance his merit, lince he 
has left behind him a reputation in his country, 
which would be worth the pains of the vvifeil 
man’s whole life to arrive at. By the way I 
mull obferve to you, that many of your readers 
have millook that paflage in your writings, 
wherein Sir Roger is reported to have inquired 
into the private character of the young woman 
at the tavern c . I know you mentioned that 
circumftance as an infianee of the iimplicity and 
innocence of his mind, which made him imagine 
it a very eafy thing to reclaim one of thofe 
criminals, and not as an inclination in him to 
be guilty with her. The lets dilcerningof your 
readers cannot enter into that delicacy of de~ 
feription in the character : hut indeed my chief 
bufinefs at this time is to reprefent to you my 
prefent flate of mind, and the falisfattion I 
promife to myfelf in the polleffion of my new 
fortune. I have continued all Sir Roger’s fer- 
vants, except fuch as it was a relief to difmifs 


* Sec N° 410^ written by Mr. Tickell, and figned with the 
ambiguous fignature T. See iinal note. Ibidem, 
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into little beings within my manor. Thofe who 
are in a lift of the good knight’s own hand to be 
taken care of by me, I have quartered upon 
fuch as have taken new leafes of me, and added 
lb many advantages during the lives of the per- 
fons lo quartered, that it is the intereft of thofe 
whom they are joined with to cherilh and be- 
friend them upon all occalions. I find a con- 
liderable fum of ready money, which I am lay- 
ing out among my dependants at the common 
intereft, but with a defign to lend it according 
to their merit, rather than according to their 
ability. I fhall lay a tax upon fuch as I have 
highly obliged, to become lecurity to me for 
fuch of their own poor youth, whether male or 
female, as want help towards getting into fome 
being in the world. I hope 1 fhall be able to 
manage my affairs fo as to improve my fortune 
every year by doing acts of kindnefs. 1 will 
lend my money to the ufe of none but indigent 
men, fecured by fuch as have ceafed to be in- 
digent by the favour of my family or myfelf. 
What makes this the more practicable is, that 
if they will do any good with my money, they 
are welcome to it upon their own fecurity : and 
I make no exceptions againft it, becaufe the 
perfons who enter into the obligations do it for 
their own family. I have laid out four thou- 
fand pounds this way, arid it is not to be ima- 
gined what a crowd of people are obliged by it. 
In cafes where Sir Roger has recommended, 1 
have lent money to put out children, with a 
claufe which makes void the obligation in cafe 
the infant dies before he is out of his apprentice- 
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(hip ; by which means the kindred and mailers 
are extremely careful of breeding him to in- 
dullry, that he may repay it himfelf by his 
labour, in three years journey-work after his 
time is out, for the ufe of bis fecurities. Op- 
portunities of this kind are all that have occurred 
lince I came to my eflate ; but I allure you I 
will preferve a conllant difpolition to catch at 
all the occafions 1 can to promote the good and 
liappinefs of my neighbourhood. 

* But give me leave to lay before you a little 
eftablilhment which has grown out of my pall 
life, that 1 doubt not will adminilter great 
latisfafclion to me in that part of it, whatever 
that is, which is to come. 

‘ There is a prejudice in favour of the way of 
life to which a man has been educated, which I 
know not whether it would not be faulty to 
overcome. It is like a partiality to the interell 
of one’s own country before that of any other 
nation. It is from an habit of thinking, grown 
upon me from my youth fpent in arms, that I 
have ever held gentlemen, who have preferved 
modelly, good-nature, jullice, and humanity in 
a loldier’s life, to be the moll valuable and 
worthy perfons of the human race. To pafs 
through imminent dangers, fuller painful watch- 
ings, frightful alarms, and laborious marches, 
for the greater part of a man’s time, and pals the 
relt in lobriety conformable to the rules of the 
molt virtuous civil life, is a merit too great to 
del’erve the treatment it ufually meets with 
among the other parts of the world. But I allure 
you. Sir, were there not very many who have 
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this worth, we could never have feen the glori- 
ous events which we have in our days. 1 need 
not la y more to illullrate the character of a fol- 
dier, than to tell you he is the very contrary to 
him you obferve loud, faucy, and over-bearing, 
in a red-coat about town. But I was going to 
tell you that, in honour of the profeffion of arms, 
I have let apart a certain fum of money for a 
table for l'uch gentlemen as have ferved their 
country in the army, and will pleale from time 
to time to fojourn all, or any part of the year, 
at Coverley. Such of them as will do me that 
honour ilvall find horl’es, fervants, and all things 
neceflary for their accommodation and enjoy- 
ment of all the conveniencies of life in a plea- 
lant various country. If colonel Camperfelt d 
be in town, and his abilities are not employed 
another way in the fervice, there is no man 
would be more welcome here. That gentle- 
man’s thorough knowledge in his profeffion, 
together with the limplicity of his manners and 
goodnefs of his heart, would induce others like 
him to honour my abode ; and 1 fnould be glad 
my acquaintance would take themiclves to be 
invited or not, as their characters have an affinity 
to his. 

‘ I would have all my friends know, that they 
need not fear (though I am become a country 
gentleman) I will trefpafs a gain ft their tempe- 
rance and i’obriety. No, Sir, 1 (hall retain fo 

A Colonel Camperfelt. Spe6t in folio. A fine compliment 
to the father of the late worthy admiral Kempenfelt, who was 
drowned in the Royal (jeorge at Spithead, Aug. 2$, 1782. 
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much of the good fentiments for the condu6l of 
life, which we cultivated in each other at our 
club, as to contemn all inordinate pleafures ; 
but particularly remember, with our beloved 
Tuliy, that the delight in food confifts in defire, 
not fatiety. They who moft paffionately pur- 
fue pleafure feldomeft arrive at it. Now I am 
writing to a philofopher I cannot forbear men- 
tioning the fatisfa&ion I took in the pafifage I 
read yelierday in the fame Tuliy. A nobleman 
of Athens made a compliment to Plato the 
morning after he had fupped at his houfe. 
“ Your entertainments do not only pleafe when 
you give them, but alfo the day after.” 

* I am, 

My worthy friend, 

Your moll obedient humble fervant, 
T* William Sentry.' 


* By Steele. See final note to N c 324, from which it ap- 
pears that T was at times the (ignature likewife of Mr. 
T. Tickell. 

At Drury-lane, on Tuefday, November 25, the 
Diftrefled Mother. Pyrrhus, by Mr. Booth ; Oreftes, by 
Mr. Powell; Pylades, by Mr. Mills ; Andromache, by Mrs. 
Oldfield; Hermione, by Mrs. Porter: with the epilogue.— 
Speft. in folio. 
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N° 545. Tuelday, November 25, 1712. 


Quin potiiis pacem ccternam pattofque hymenocos 
Exerccrnus Virg. iEu. iv. 99- 

Let us in bonds of lading peace unite. 

And celebrate the hymeneal rile. 


I cannot but think the following letter from 
the emperor of China to the pope of Rome, 
propoling a coalition of the Chinefe and Ro- 
man churches, will be acceptable to the curi- 
ous. I mult confefs I mylelf being of opinion, 
that the emperor has as much authority to be 
interpreter to him he pretends to expound, as 
the pope has to be a vicar of the lac red perfon 
he takes upon him to reprefont, I was not a lit- 
tle pleafed with their treaty of alliance. What 
progrefs the negotiation between his majefty of 
Rome and his holinefs of China makes (as we 
daily writers lay upon fubje£ts where we are at 
a lots) time will let us know. In the mean time, 
lince they agree" in the fundamentals of power 
and authority, and differ only in matters of 
faith, we may expert the matter will go on 
without difficulty. 
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Copia di Lettera del lie della China al Papa, in- 
terpretatadal Padre Segretario dell 5 India della 
Compagnia di Giefu. 

A Voi Benedetto fopra i benedetti P. P. ed imperadorl 
grande de Pontijici e Pajlorc Xmo difpetj'atore del’ oglio 
de i Re d' Europe Clemente XL 

‘ II Favorite amico di Dio Gionata 7° Poten- 
tiflimo fopra tutti i potentiffimi della terra, al- 
tiflimo fopra tutti gf Altiffimi fotto il foie e la 
luna, che l’ude nel la fede di fmeraldo della 
China fopra cento fealini d’oro, ad interpretare la 
lingua di Dio a tutti i defeendenti fedeli d’ A bra- 
mo, che de la vita e la morte a cento quindici 
regni, ed a cento fettante ifole, lcrive con la pen- 
na dello Struzzo vergine, e manda lalute ed ac- 
crelirnento di vecchiezza. 

‘ E Hondo arrivato il tempo in cui il fiore della 
reale noftro gioventu deve maturare i frutti della 
nollra vefituezza, e confortare con quell' i de 
liderii de i pbpuli noftri divoti, e propagare il 
feme di quella pianta che deve proteggerli, hab- 
biamo ftabillito d’accompagnarci con una vir- 
gine eccclla ed amorola allattata alia mamella 
della leonefla forte e dell’ agnejla manfueta. 
Percio efl’endo ci fiato figurato fempre il voflro 
populo Europeo Romano per paefe di donne in- 
vitte, i forte, e cafie ; allongiamo la noftra 
mano potente, a ftringere una di loro, e quefta 
lara una voftra nipote, o nipote di qualche altro- 
grari Sacerdote Latino, che fia quardata dall’, 
occhio dritto di Dio, fara leminata in lei i’auto- 
Vol. VII. D d 
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rita di Sarra, la fcdelta d’ Either, e la fapienza di 
Abba ; la vogliamo con 1’ occliio che guarda il 
cielo, e la terra, e con la bocca della Conchiglia 
che li paice della ruggiada del matino. La fua 
eta non pafti ducento corli della luna, la fua fta- 
tura li alta quanto la i’pieca dritta del grano ver- 
de, e la lua groflezza quanto un manipolo di 
grano l’ecco. Noi la mandaremmo a veliire per 
li noftri mandatici Ambafeiadori, e chi la con- 
duranno a noi, e noi incontraremmo alia riva del 
liume grande facendola lalire fue noltro cocchio. 
Ella potra adorare apprelTo di noi il fuo Dio, con 
vend quatro altre a fuo ellezzione e potre can- 
tare con loro come la Tottora alia primavera. 

‘ Sod is (and o noi Padre e amico nollro quella 
nollra bama, iarete caggione di unire in perpe- 
tua amicitia cotelii voltri Regtii d’ Europa al 
noltro dominante Imperio, e li abbracciranno le 
voltri leggi comtne led era abbraccia la pianta e 
noi medeiemi fpargererno del noltro feme reale 
in cotelte Provincei, rilcaldando i letti di voltri 
Principi con il fuoco amorofo delle* nollre Ama- 
zoni, d’alcune delle quali i noftri mandatici Am- 
bafeiadori vi porteranno le l'omiglianza dipinte. 
Vi Conlirmiamo di tenere in pace le due buone 
religiole famiglie delli Miftionarii gif figlioli 
dTgnazio, e li bianchi e neri figlioli di Dominico 
il cui coniiglio degT uni e degl’ altri ci lerve di 
fcorta nel noltro regimepto e di lume ad inter- 
pretare le divine Legge come appun6lo fa lume 
[’ oglio che li getta in mare. In tanto Alzandoci 
dal noltro Trono per abbracciarvi, vidi clhariamo 
noltro congiunto e confederate ed ordiniamo che 
quefto fogtio lia fegnato col noltro Segno Impe- 
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riale dalla noftra Citta, Capo del Mondo, il quinto 
giorno della terza lunatione l’anno quarto del 
noftro imperio. 

‘ Sigillo e un foie nelle cui faccia e anche 
quella della luna ed intorno tra i Raggi vi fono 
trapofte alcune Spada. 

‘ Dico il traduttore che fecondo il ceremonial 
di quefto lettere e recedentiffimo fpecialmente 
Pellere fcritto con la penna dello Struzzo-virgine 
con la quelle non l’oglioli fcrivere quei Re che le 
pregiere a Dio e fcrivendo a qualche altro Prin- 
cipe del Mondo, la maggior Pinezza che ulino, 
e fcrivergli con la penna del Pavone/ 


A letter from the emperor of China to the pope, 
interpreted by a father Jefuit, fecretary of the 
Indies. 

To you bleffed above the bleffed, great emperor of bi/hops and 
pajlor of Chrijlians, dijpenfer of the oil of the kings of 
Europe, Clement XL 

* The favourite friend of God, Cionetta the 
Vllth, the molt powerful above the moll power- 
ful of the earth, higheft above the higheft under 
the fun and moon, who fits on a throne of 
emerald of China, above 100 Heps of gold, to 
interpret the language of God to the faithful, 
and w ho gives life and death to 115 kingdoms, 
and 170 illands ; he writes with the quill of a 
virgin oftrich, and fends health and increale of 
old age. 

* Being arrived at the time of our age, in 
which the flower of our royal youth ought to 

D d 2 
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ripen into fruit towards old age, to comfort 
therewith the defire of our devoted people, and 
to propagate the feed of that plant which muft 
protect, them ; we have determined to accom- 
pany ourfelves with an high amorous virgin, 
fucklcd at the bread of a wild lionets, and a 
meek lamb; and, imagining with ourfelves that 
• your European Homan people is the father of 
unconquerable and ehalte ladies, we itretch out 
our powerful arm to embrace one of them, and 
die fii all be one of your nieces, or the niece of 
feme other great Latin pridt, the darling of 
Cod’s right eye. Let the authority of Sarah be 
fown in her, the fidelity of Either, and the 
wifdom of Abba. We would have her eye like 
that of a dove, which may look upon heaven 
and earth, with the mouth of a (hell-fifli to feed 
upon the dew of the morning ; her age mult not 
exceed g()0 eourfes of the moon ; let her itature 
be equal to that of an ear of green corn, and her 
girth a handful. 

‘ We will fend pur mandarines ambafiadors to 
clothe her, and to conduct her to us, and we will 
meet her on the bank of the great river, making 
her to leap up into our chariot. She may with 
us worfiiip her own Cod, together with twenty- 
four virgins of her own chooiing ; and flic may 
ling with them as the turtle in the fpring. You, 
O lather and friend, complying with this our 
defire, may be an occafion of uniting in perpetual 
friend (hip our high empire with your European 
kingdoms, and we may embrace your laws as 
the ivy embraces the tree ; and we ourfelves 
may (batter our royal blood into your provinces.; 
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warming the chief of your princes with the amo- 
rous tire of our amazons, the refembling pictures 
of tome of which our laid mandarines uinbal- 
fadors lhall convey to you. 

‘ W e exhort you to keep in peace two good 
religious families of miOionaries, the f ions 
of Ignatius, and the black and white tons of 
Dominieus ; that the counfel, both of the one 
and the other, may ferve as a guide; to us in our 
government, and a light to interpret the divine 
law, as the oil eaft into the lea produces light. 

4 To conclude, we riling up in our throne to 
embrace you, we declare you our ally and con- 
federate ; and have ordered this leaf to be fealed 
with our imperial lignel ; in our royal city 
the head of the world. The eighth day of the 
third lunation, and the fourth vear of our 

f * 

reign- 

Letters from Rome fay, the whole conver- 
sation both among gentlemen and ladies has 
turned upon the lubject of this epiftle, ever tince 
it arrived. The jeliiit who trail (la ted it fays, it 
lofes much of the majefty of the original in the 
Italian. It feems there was an ofler of the fame 
nature made by the prcdeceflor of the prelent 
emperor to Lewis XIIL of France, but no lady 
of that court would take the voyage, that lex not 
being at that time fo much ufed in public nego- 
tiations. The manner of treating the pope is, 
according to the Chinefe ceremonial, very re- 
Ipe&ful : for the emperor writes to him with the 

f Not in the Italian original, of the pofterior editions, though 
in the Spefct. in folio. 


D d 3 
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quill of a virgin oftrich, which was never uled 
before but in writing prayers 6 . Inftru6iions are 
preparing for the lady who lhall have l’o much 
zeal as to undertake this pilgrimage, and be an 
emprels for the fake of her religion. The prin- 
cipal of the Indian miffionaries has given in a 
lift of the reigning liras in China, in order to 
prepare indulgences neceffary to this lady and 
her retinue, in advancing the interefts of the 
Roman catholic religion in thofe kingdoms h . 

' TO THE SPECTATOR GENERAL. 

‘ May it pleafe your Honour, 

4 I have of late fecn French hats of 
a prodigious magnitude pals by my obfervatory. 

T* John Sly/ 


k To any other prince, it is laid in the untranflated part of 
the letter, that the emperor would have written with the pen 
of a peacock* 

h The whole paper is a banter on the moft immoral prac- 
tices of the jeluit miffionaries in China, their impious abomi- 
nable corruptions, profanations, denials, &c. of Chriliianity, 
of which the curious reader may fee authentic inifctnces and 

S roofs in Pafchal’s eloquent Lettres Provinciates, and in the 
lilt. Gen. des Voyages, pqfjim , 4to. xix tomes. 

* J3y Steele. See N° 324, ad fin . and N° 526, and note. 

At the Hay-market, Wednefday, Nov. 26, The 
Faithful Shepherd, an opera compofed by Mr. tlendel. Per- 
formed by S. Cavaliero V. Pellegrini, S. Valent. Urbani, 
iignura P. Schiavonetti, lignora M. de L’Epine, Mrs. Bar- 
bier, and Mr. Leveridge. See fir J. Hawkins’s Hitt, of Mu- 
lie, paffinu 
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N° 54(). Wednefday, November 26, 1712. 


Omnia patefacimda , at ne quid omnino quod vcnditor nfoil, 
emptor igno ret. Tull. 

Every tiling (hould be fairly told, that the buyer may not be 
ignorant of any tiling which the ieik r knows. 

It gives me very great fcandal to obferve, 
wherever I go, how much lkill, in buying all 
manner of goods, there is neeeftiiry to defend 
yourfelf from being cheated in w hatever you fee 
expofed to fale. My reading makes fuch a 
flrong im preifion upon me, that I Ihould think 
myfeif a cheat in my way, if I fhould tranflate 
any thing from another tongue, and not ac- 
knowledge it to my readers. 1 underltood from 
common report, that Mr. Cibber was introduc- 
ing a French play upon ourftage, and thought 
m vfelf concerned to let the town know what 
was his and wluit was foreign". When f came 
to the rehearlal, 1 found the houfe fo partial to 
one of their own fraternity, that they gave every 
thing which was laid fuch grace, emplmlis, and 
force in their action, that it was no ealy matter 
to make any judgment of the performance. 
Mrs. Oldfield l , who, it feems, is the heroic 
daughter, had fo juft a conception of her part, 
that her action made what Ihe I'poke appear de- 
cent, juft, and noble. The pafftons of torror 

k Xhn nu, or the Heroin Doi.’hter; a tragedy ta!.e<i fn 
the Cid ot iiaeine, by C. Cibber. 

1 biee Tut. in 6 voi. 2 ! 2, N° 2 :'A), verl'.-s, 

1) d 4 
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and compaflion they made me believe were very 
artfully railed, and the whole eonduCt of the 
play artful and furprifing. We authors do not 
much relifli the endeavours of players in this 
kind ; but have the fame dildain as phylicians 
and lawyers have when attorneys and apothe- 
caries give advice. Cibber himfelf took the li- 
berty to tell me, that he expected I would do 
him juft ice, and allow the play well prepared for 
his ipeCtators, whatever it was for his readers. 
He added very many particulars not uncurious 
concerning the manner of taking an audience, 
and laying wait not only for their fuperlicial 
applaule, but alfo for inlinuating into their af- 
fections and paflions, by the artful management 
of the look, voice, and gelture of the fpeaker, 
I could not but content that the Heroic Daugh- 
ter appeared in the rehearfal a moving enter- 
tainment wrought out of a great and exemplary 
virtue. 

The advantages of action, lhow r , and drefs, on 
thefe occafions, are allowable, becaufe the merit 
conlitts in being capable of impoling upon us to 
our advantage and entertainment. All that I 
was going to fay about the honefiy of an author 
in the fale of his ware, was that he ought to 
own all that he had borrowed from others, and 
laj' in a clear light all that he gives his fpcCtators 
for their money, with an account of the fir ft 
manufactures. But I intended to give the lec- 
ture of this day upon the common and profti- 
tuted behaviour of traders in ordinary commerce. 
’I’ he philofopher made it a rule of trade, that 
your profit ought to be the common profit; and 
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it is unjuft to make any ftep towards gain, 
wherein the gain of even thole to whom yop 
fell is not alio confulted. A man may deceive 
himfelf if he thinks fit, but he is no better than 
a cheat who fells any thing without telling the 
exceptions again ft it, as well as what is to be 
Paid to its advantage. The fcandalous abufe of 
language and hardening of confeience, which 
may be obferved every day in going from one 
place to another, is what makes a whole city to 
an unprejudiced eye a den of thieves. It was no 
fmall pleafure to me for this realpn to remark, 
as I puffed bv Cornhill, that the fliop of that 
worthy, honelt, though lately unfortunate citi- 
zen, Mr. John Morton™, fo well known in the 
linen trade, is felting up anew. Since a man 
has been in adiftrefted condition, it ought to be 
a great la tisf action to have palled through it in 
lucli a manner as not to have loft the fricndfhip 
of thole whd fullered with him, but to receive 
an honourable acknowledgement of his honefty 
from thole very perlbns to whom the law had 
conhgned his eltate. 

The misfortune of this citizen is like to prove 
of a very general advantage to thole who fliall 
deal with him hereafter ; for the Itock with 
which he now lets up being the loan of his 
friends, he cannot expoie that to the hazard of 
giving credit, but enters into a ready-money 
trade, by which means he will both buy and fell 

“See Spcct. Vnl. iii. N° C48, where the letter ‘ I have 
heard of the cafnuilies, &<■.’ was written by fir William yea- 
win, See alio Sped, Vo!, v. :;40. 
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the beft and cheapeft. He impofes upon him- 
felf a rule of affixing the value of each piece he 
fells to the piece itfelf ; fo that the moft igno- 
rant fervant or child will be as good a buyer at 
his Ibop as the moft fkilful in the trade. For 
all which, you have all his hopes and fortune for 
your fecurity. To encourage dealing after this 
way, there is not only the avoiding the moft 
infamous guilt in ordinary bartering ; but this 
obfervation, that he who buys with ready mo- 
ney laves as much to his family as the ftate ex- 
acts out of his land for the fecurity and fervice 
of his country ; that is to fay, in plain Englifh, 
lixteen will do as much as twenty Ihillings. 


‘ Mr. Spectator, 

* My heart is fo fwelled with grateful 
fentiments on account of fome favours which I 
have lately received, that I muft beg leave to 
give them utterance amongft the crowd of other 
anonymous eorrefpondents ; and writing, I hope, 
will be as great a relief to my forced lilence, as 
it is to your natural taciturnity. — My generous 
benefactor will not fuffer me to fpeak to him in 
any terms of acknowledgment, but ever treats 
me as if lie had the greateft obligations, and ules 
me with a diftinCtion that is not to be expeCted 
from one fo much my fuperior in fortune, years, 
and underft ending. He infinuates, as if I had a 
certain right to his favours from fome merit, 
which his particular indulgence to me has dis- 
covered ; but that is only a beautiful artifice to 
leli’cn the pain an honeit mind Icels in receiving 
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obligations when there is no probability of re- 
turning them. 

‘ A gift is doubled when accompanied with 
fuch a delicacy of add refs ; but what to me gives 
it an inexprellible value is its coming from the 
man I moll etleem in the world. It pleafes me 
indeed, as it is an advantage and addition to my 
fortune ; but when I coniider it as an mftance 
of that good man’s friencllhip, it overjoys, it 
tranfports me ; I look on it with a lover’s eye, 
and no longer regard the gift, but the hand that 
gave it. For my friend Ihip is fo entirely void 
of any gainful views, that it often gives me pain 
to think it ihould have been chargeable to him ; 
and I cannot at lorne melancholy hours help 
doing his generolity the injury of fearing it 
fhould cool on this account, and that the laft. fa- 
vour might be a fort of legacy of a departing 
friendlhip. 

‘ I confefs thefe fears feem very groundlefs 
and unjuft, but you mult forgive them to the 
apprehenfion of one poflfefted of a great trealure, 
who is frighted at the molt diltant lhadow of 
danger. 

* Since I have thus far opened my heart to 
you, I will not conceal the lecret latisfa&ion I 
feel there, of knowing the goodnefs of my friend 
will not be unrewarded. I avn pleated with 
thinking the providence of the Almighty hath 
fufficient bleflings' in Itore for him, and will 
certainly difcharge the debt, though I am not 
made the happy iuftrument of doing it. 

‘ However, nothing in my power {hall be 
wanting to Ihew my gratitude ; I will make it 
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the bufinefs of my life to thank him, and (hall 
efteem (next to him) thofe my beft friends, who 
give me the greateft affiftance in this good work. 
Printing this letter would be fome little inllance 
of my gratitude ; and your favour herein will 
very much oblige 

T" Your mod humble fervant, &c. 

Nov. 24. W. C. 


N° 547. Thurfday, November 27, 1712. 


Si vuhim tibi , monjlrata radice vel herbd , 

Non fieret levins, fugeres radice vel herbd 
Pro/icientc nihil curarier . Hon. 2. Ep. ii. 149, 

Suppofe you had a wound, and one that ill ow'd 
An herb, which you apply 'd but found no good ; 

Won d you be fond of this, inereafe your pain. 

And ufe the fruitlefs remedy again ? Cr kec ij , 

It is very difficult to praife a man without 
putting him out of countenance. My follow- 
ing correfpondent has found out this uncommon 
art, and, together with his friends, has cele- 


n By Steele. See final note to N° 324, on the fignature 
T. This letter appears to have been moft commonly Steele’s 
editorial mark to the papers tranferibed, or made up from tho 
letter-box, and fometimes the diftinguilhing fignature of Mr. 
Thomas Tjckell. 

At Punch’s theatre, The Blind Beggar of Bednal 
Green. No perfons to be admitted with maflvs or riding- 
hoods, (‘ then the did motion of women of the town’). No 
money to be returned after the curtain is drawn up. — Speft. 
in folio. 
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brated fome of my fpeculations after fuch a con- 
cealed but diverting manner, that if any of my 
readers think I am to blame in publilhing my 
own commendations, they will allow 1 fhould 
have deferred their cenfure as much, had 1 fup- 
p refled the humour in which they are conveyed 
to me. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ I am often in a private aflembly of 
wits of both lexes, where we generally delcant 
upon your fpeculations, or upon the fubjefts on 
which you have treated. W e were laft Tuefday 
talking of thole two volumes which you have 
lately publilhed. Some w'ere commending one 
of your papers, and fome another; and there was 
fearce a dingle perlon in the company that had 
not a favourite fpeculation. Upon this a man 
of wit and learning told us, he thought it would 
not be amils if vve paid the Spectator the lame 
compliment that is often made in our public 
prints to fir William Read, Dr. Grant 0 , Mr. 


° See Tatlcr with notes, Yol. vi. N° 224, p. 60, and 
note; p. 478 , et paffmi, an account of fir William Read: 
Tat. Yol. ii. N° 55 , and note on Dr. Grant, as he is here 
called, a noted oculilt, who was an illiterate man, originally 
a cobbler, fome lay a tinker, and afterwards a preacher in a 
congregation of Baptifts in the borough of Southwark, for 
which he is probably treated with additional acrimony by the 
author of a pamphlet, entitled ‘ A full and true account of a 
miraculous cure of a young man in Newington, who was 
born blind, and in five minutes brought to perfe6t fight, &c.’ 
8v©v • 709. The relation contained in this pamphlet is alto- 
gether to the prejudice and difgrace of Grant, as the curious 
reader may fee from the l'ubftance of it given faithfully in the 
Gent., Ala;; for March 1787, p. 195, et J'ey. in 9 paper of ad- 
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Moore the apothecary, and other eminent phy- 
ftcians, where it is ul'ual for the patients to pub- 
liih the cures which have been made upon 
them, and the feveral diftempers under which 
they laboured. The propolal took, and the lady 
w'here we vilited having the two lull volumes p . 
in large paper interleaved for her own private 
ufe, ordered them to be brought dow n, and laid 
in the window, whither every one in the com- 
pany retired, and w rit down a particular adver- 
tifement in the ftyle and phrale of the like in- 
genious competitions which we frequently meet 
with at the end of our new spapers. When we 
had finithed our work, we read them with a 
great deal of mirth at the tire tide, and agreed, 
nemine cnntradicente , to g^t them tranferibed, 
and fent to the Spectator. The gentleman who 
made the propolal entered the following adver- 
tilement Indore the title page, after which the 
reft fueceeded in order. 

Jlctneduon efficax et univerfum ; or, an effec- 
tual remedy adapted to all capacities ; (hewing 
how any perfon may cure birnfelf of ill-nature, 
pride, party fpleen, or any other diftemper in- 
cident to the human fyftem, with an ealy way 
to know' when the infection is upon him. The 
panacea is as innocent as bread, agreeable to the 
tafte, and requires no confinement. It has not 
its equal in the univerfe, as abundance of the 

ditional nojc* to the Tat. Signed Annotator. Moore was a 
vender of .a worm-powder, that we are told in his advertise- 
ments brought off worms of incredible lengths. 

* See Spei% N* 520 > and note % and N° 537 % adjincm » 
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nobility and gentry throughout the kingdom 
have experienced. 

‘ N. JB. No family ought to be. without it.’ 

Over the two Spectators on jealoufy, being the two 
jirjl in the third volume, N° ] 7 0, 1 7 1 • 

‘ I William Crazy, aged threefcore and feven, 
having been for feveral years afflicted with un- 
eafy doubts, fears, and vapours, occafioned by 
the youth and beauty of Mary my wife, aged 
twenty-five, do hereby, for the benefit of the 
public, give notice, that I have found great re- 
lief from the two following dofes, having taken 
them two mornings together with a difli of 
chocolate. Witnels my hand, &c.’ 

For the benefit of the Poor. 

( In charity to fuch as are troubled with the 
difeafe of levee hunting, and are forced to leek 
their bread every morning at the chamber-door 
of great men, I A.B. do tellify, that for many 
years pad I laboured under this falhionable dil- 
temper, but was cured of it by a remedy which 
I bought of Mrs. Baldwin, contained in a half 
fheet of paper marked N\ 193, where any one 
may he provided with the fame remedy at the 
price of a fingle penny.’ 

e An infallible cure for hypochondriac melan- 
choly, N°. 173, 184, 191, 203, 209, 221, 233, 
235, 239, 245, 247, 251. 

Probatum eft. 


Charles Easy/ 
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‘ I Chriftopher Query, having been troubled 
with a certain diitemper in my tongue, which 
{hewed it felt' in impertinent and fupeifluous in- 
terrogatories, have not alked one unneceiiary 
queftion fince my perufal of the prefeription 
marked N° 228/ 

* The Britannic Beautificr q , being an eflay on 
mode fly, N° 231, which gives fuch a delightful 
blulhing colour to the cheeks of tliofe that are 
white or pale, that it is not to be diltinguifhed 
from a natural fine complexion, nor perceived 
to be artificial by the neareft friend, is nothing 
of paint, or in the leaft hurtful. It renders the 
face delightfully hand tome; is not fubjedt to be 
rubbed off, and cannot be paralleled by either 
vvafh, powder, colmetic, &c. It is certainly 
the belt beautifier in the world. 

Martha Gloworm/ 

‘ I Samuel Self, of the parifli of St. James, 
having a conftitution which naturally abounds 
with acids, made ufe of a paper of directions 
marked bl° 177 ; recommending a healthful 
exercife called good-nature, and have found it a 
moft excellent fweetner of the blood/ 

* Whereas I, Elizabeth Rainbow, was troubled 
with that diftemper in my head, which about a 
year ago was pretty epidemical among the ladies, 
and difeovered itfelf in the colour of their hoods, 

* Tranflated from the advertifement of the Red Bavarian 
Liquor. Spefct. in folio. 545. 
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having made use of the do&or’s cephalic tinc- 
ture, which he exhibited to the public in one of 
his lad year’s papers, I recovered in a very few 
days/ 

‘ I George Gloom, having for a long time 
been troubled with the fpleen, and being advifed 
by my friends to put my fell into a eourfe of 
Steele, did for that end make ufe of remedies 
conveyed to me feveral mornings, in Ihort let- 
ters, from the hands of the invilible do/tor. 
They were marked at the bottom Nathaniel 
Menroolt, Alice Threadneedle, Itebecca Nettle- 
toy, Tom Lovelefs, Mary Meanwell, Thomas 
Smoak}% Anthony Freeman, Tom Meggot, Iluf- 
tick Sprightly, &c. which have had fo good an 
efte/t upon me, that I now find myfelf cheer- 
ful, lightlome, and eafy ; and therefore do re- 
commend them to all luch as labour under the 
tame dittemper/ 

Not having room to infert all the advertife- 
ments which were lent me, 1 have only picked 
out Come few from the third volume, referving 
the fourth for another opportunity. 

O' 


1 By Addiibn, dated, it feems, from his office. See final 
note to No 5; and N° on iignatures. 

* # # At Drury-lane, Thurfday, Nov. 27, Love for Love- 
Ben, by Mr. Dogget. 

-('PI' Lofs of memory certainly cured by an electuary, that 
ftrikesatthe prime caule, which few apprehend, of forgeliul- 
nefs, &c. Spe6t in folio, N° 14y. 

Vol. VH Ee 
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N 1 ' .548. Friday, November '28, 1712. 

ritiix jfcmo fine vaf itur , opfimus We 

Qui minimis nrgditr. lion. 1. Sat. iii. GS* 

There’s none but has fomc fault, and he’s the bell. 

Moil virtuous lie, that’s foot ted with the leaf!. 

Creech. 

4 Mr. Spectator, Nov - 27, 1712. 

‘I have read this day’s paper with a 
great deal of pleafure, and could fend you an 
account of lev oral elixirs and antidotes in your 
third volume, which your correfpondents have 
not taken notice of in their advertisements ; and 
at the fame time mult own to you, that I have 
feldom feen a fhop fhrnilhed with fuch a variety 
of medicaments, and in which there are fewer 
foporifics. The feveral vehicles you have in- 
vented for conveying your unacceptable truths 
to us, are what I molt particularly admire, as 1 
am afraid they are fecrets which will die with, 
you. 1 do not find that any of your critical 
eRays are taken notice of in this paper, notwith- 
standing I look upon them to be excellent clean 1- 
ers of the brain, and could venture to fuper- 
feribe them with an advertilemei.it which I have 
lately feen in one of your newfpapers, wherein 
there is an account given of a love reign remedy 
for reftoring the talte to all fuch perfons whole 
palates have been vitiated by diltcmpers, un- 
wholefome food, or any the like occaiions. But 
to let fall the allufion, notwithftanding your 
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criticifms, and particularly the candour which 
you have difcovered in them, are not the lead 
taking part of your works, I find your opinion 
concerning poetical juftice, as it is expreffed in 
the firft part of your fortieth Spectator, is con- 
troverted by fome eminent critics ; and as you 
now feem, to our great grief of heart, to be 
winding up your bottoms, I hoped you would 
have enlarged a little upon that fubjefl. It is 
indeed but afingle paragraph in your works, and 
1 believe thofe who have read it with the fame 
attention I have done, will think there is no- 
thing to be objected againlt it. I have however 
drawn up fome additional arguments to flrengtli- 
en the opinion which you have there delivered, 
having endeavoured to go to the bottom of the 
matter, which you may either pubiifh or fupprefs 
as you think lit. 

‘ Horace in my motto fays, that all men are 
vicious, and that they differ from one another 
only as they are more or lefs l'o. Boileau has 
given the fame account of our wifdom, as Ho- 
race has of our virtue. 


‘ c Tous les homines sont fous, et malgre tons leurs soins, 
Nc different entre ear , <jue dc plus et du irwins.” 

u All men,” fays he, “ are fools, and, in fpite of 
their endeavours to the contrary, differ from one 
another only as they are more or lefs fo." 

‘ Two or three of the old Greek poets have 
given the fame turn to a fentenee which de- 
scribes the happinefs of man in this life; 

T o £r,v aXi/TTwr, ourSf®' ivruy^s 

E e 
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That man is molt happy who is the leaft mi- 
ferable. It will not perhaps he unentertaining 
to the polite reader to obl'erve how thcfe three 
beautiful fentences are formed upon different 
fubj ects by the lame way of thinking ; but I 
fliali return to the fir It of them. 

‘ Our goodnels being of a comparative and 
not an abfolute nature, there is none who in 
ffrictnefs can be called a virtuous man. Every 
one has in him a natural alloy, though one may 
be fuller of drofs than another : for this reafon 
I cannot think it right to introduce a perfeCt or 
afaultlefs man upon the Itage; not only becaulb 
Inch a character is improper to move companion, 
but becaufe there is no fuch thing in nature. 
This might probably be one reafon why the 
Spectator in one of his papers took notice of 
that late invented term called poetical jultice, 
and the wrong notions into which it lias led 
fome tragic writers. The moll perfeCt man has 
vices enough to draw down punilhments upon 
his head, and tojuliify Providence in regard to 
any naileries that may befall him. For this 
reafon 1 cannot think but that the inftruCtion 
and moral are much finer, where a man who is 
virtuous in the main of his character falls into 
diilrels, and links under the blows of fortune at 
the end of a tragedy, than when lie is repre- 
iented as happy and triumphant. Such an- 
example corrects the infolence of human nature, 
foftens the mind of the beholder with fenti- 
ments of pity and companion, comforts him 
under his own private affliction, and teaches 
him not to judge of mens’ virtues by their fuc- 
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cedes. I cannot think of’ one real hero in all 
antiquity f'o far raifed above human infirmities, 
that he might not be very naturally reprelented 
in a tragedy as plunged in misfortunes and cala- 
mities. The poet may Itill find out forne pre- 
vailing paffion or indiferetion in his character, 
and fhovv it in f’uch a manner as will fufliciently 
acquit the gods of any injuftice in his lufferings. 
For, as Horace obferves in my text, the bell 
man is faulty, though not in fo great a degree 
as thole whom we generally call vicious men. 

‘ If fuch a ltrict poetical juftice as l'ome gen- 
tlemen infill upon was to be obferved in this art, 
there is no manner of reafon why it fliould not 
extend to .heroic poetry as well as tragedy. But 
we -find it lb little obferved in Ilonter, that his 
Achilles is placed in the greateft point of glory 
and fuccefs, though his character is morally 
vicious, and only poetically good, if I may ufe 
the phrafe of our modern critics. The /Eneid 
is lilledyvith innocent, unhappy perfons. Nifus 
and Euryalus, Laufus and Pallas, come all to 
unfortunate ends. The poet takes notice in 
particlar, that, in the lacking of Troy, Ilipheus 
fell, who was the molt juft man among the 
Trojans. 

“ Cadit ct Hip hew jujtiflinius units, 

QuiJ'uit in Temris, ct servant i//imus cetjui : 

Diis aliter visum cjl ” 

din. ii. 42 7. 


And that Pantheus could neither be preferved 
•by his tranfeendent piety, nor by the holy fillets 
ax Apollo, whofe prieft he was. 


E e 3 
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-Nec te tua , plurima Pantheu , 

Labentem pietas, ncc J poll inis inf'uUi texit.''’ 

Ibid. ver. 429. 

I might here mention the practice of ancient 
tragic poets, both Greek and Latin; but as this 
particular is touched upon in the paper above 
mentioned, I (hall pat's it over in lilence. I 
could produce pa ft ages out of Ariftotle in favour 
of my opinion, and if in one place he lays that 
an abfolutely virtuous man lhould not be repre- 
fented as unhappy, this does not jollify anyone 
who lhall think lit to bring in an abfolutely vir- 
tuous man upon the ftage. Thole who are 
acquainted with that author’s way of writing 
know' very well that, to take the whole extent 
of his fubject into his divilions of it, he often 
makes tile of fuch cafes as are imaginary, and 
not reducible to practice. He him! elf declares 
that Inch tragedies as ended unhappily bore away 
the prize in theatrical contentions, from thole 
which ended happily ; and for the fortieth fpe- 
culation, which 1 am now conlidering, as it has 
given reafons w hy thefe are more apt to pleafe 
an audience, fo it only proves that thefe are 
generally preferable to the other, though at the 
fame time it affirms that many excellent tra- 
gedies have and may be written in both kinds. 

‘ I flmll conclude with obferving, that though 
the Spectator above mentioned is lb far againft 
the rule of poetical juftice, as to affirm that good 
men may meet with an unhappy calaflrophc in 
tragedy, it does not fay that ill men may go off 
unpurulhed. The reafon for this diitinttion is 
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very plain, namely, becaufethe belt of men are 
vicious enough to jullify Providence for any 
misfortunes, and ailli&ions which may befall 
them, but there are many men io criminal that 
they can have no claim or pretence to hap- 
pinefs. The bcft of men may deferve pu- 
nirtmient, but the worft of men cannot deferve 
happineis*/ 


N° 54f). Saturday, November 29, 1712. 


Queuin' is fligrcfia vcferis conftifus amici, 
j Lrtudo (amen. J a v. Sat. iii. 1, 

Tlio’ griev'd at the departure of my friend, 

1 1 is purpose of retiring 1 commend. 

I believe moft people begin the world with 
a refolution to withdraw from it into a ferious 
kind of folitude or retirement when they have 
made themfelves ealy in it. Our happinefs is, 
that ft ;e find out Pome excufe or other for defer- 
ring fuch our good refolutions until our intended 
retreat is cut off by death. But among all kinds 
of people there are none who are lo hard to part 
with the world as thole who are grown old in 
the heaping up of riches. Their minds are fo 
warped with their conflant attention to gain, 
that it is very difficult for them to give their 

5 N° VIS lias no fignature either in the Spool, in folio, or in 
die editions of 17 12 in 8vo. and 12nio. 

At Drury-Iane, on Saturday, November 20, a new 
Iragedy, never acted but once, called The Heroic Daughter. — 
Spe6i. ip folio, N° 546, and note. 
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fouls another bent, and convert them towards 
thole objects, which, though they are proper for 
every Rage of life, are fo more especially for the 
laft. Horace deferibes an old ulurer as fo 
charmed with the pleafures of a country life, 
that in order to make a purchafe he called in all 
his money ; but what was the event of it ? Why 
in a very few days after he put it out again. X 
am engaged in this feries of thought by a dif- 
courl’e which I had laft week with my worthy 
friend fir Andrew Freeport, a man of fo much na- 
tural eloquence, good fenfe, and probity of mind, 
that I always hear him with a particular pleafure. 
As we were fitting together, being the foie re- 
maining members of our club, fir Andrew gave 
me an account of the many buly feenes of life in 
which he had been engaged, and at the fame 
time reckoned up to me abundance of thole 
lucky hits, which at another time he would have 
called pieces of good fortune ; but in the temper 
of mind he was then he termed them mercies, 
favours of Providence, and bleflings uj >n an 
honeli indultry. ‘ Now/ fays he, ‘ you muft 
know, my good friend, 1 am lo uled to confider 
invftlfas creditor and debtor, that I often ftate 
my accounts after the lame manner with regard 
to heaven and my own foul. In this cafe, when 
I lo 'k upon the debtor fide, I findluch innume- 
rable articles, that 1 want arithmetic to caft them 
up ; but when I look upon the creditor fide, I 
find little more than blank paper. Now, though 
I am very well fatisfied that it is not in my power 
to balance accounts with my Maker, 1 am re- 
iolved however to turn all my future endeavours 
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that way. You muft not therefore he fur- 
prifed, my friend, if you hear that I am break- 
ing myfelf to a more thoughtful kind of life, and 
if 1 meet you no more in this place. 

1 could not but approve fo good a rcfolution, 
notwitldlanding the lots I (hall fuffer by it. .Sir 
Andrew has lince explained himlelf to me more 
at large in the following letter, which is juft 
come to my hands. 

4 Good Mr. Spectator, 

4 Notwithstanding my friends at 
the club have always rallied me, when 1 have 
talked of retiring from buiinels, and repeated to 
me one of my own layings, that “ a merchant 
has never enough until he has got a little 
more I can now inform you, that there is 
one in the world who thinks he has enough, 
and is determined to pals the remainder of his 
life in the enjoyment of what he has. You 
know me fo well, that 1 need not tell you, I 
mean, by the enjoyment of my pofleifions, the 
making of them ufel'ul to the public. As the 
greateft part of my ellate has been hitherto of 
an unfteady and volatile nature, either toft upon 
feas or fluctuating in funds, it is now r fixed and 
lettled in fubltantial acres and tenements. I 
ifiave removed it from the uncertainty of flocks, 
winds and waves, and difpofed of it in a con- 
fiderable purchale. This will give me great op- 
portunity of being charitable in my way, that 
is, in fetting my poor neighbours to work, and 
giving them a comfortable fubliftence out of 
their own indultry. My gardens, my filh ponds, 
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my arable and pafture grounds, {hall be my 
feveral hofpitals, or rather work-houfes, in which 
I propofe to maintain a great many indigent 
perfons, who are now ftarving in my neighbour- 
hood. I have got a fine fpread of improveable 
lands, and in my own thoughts am already 
plowing up fome of them, fencing others ; 
planting woods, and draining marlhes. In fine, 
as 1 have my {hare in the furface of this illand, 
I am refolved to make it as beautiful a fpot as 
any in her majefiy’s dominions ; at leaft there is 
not an inch of it which {ball not be cultivated 
to the heft advantage, and do its utrnoff for its 
owner. As in my mercantile employment I fo 
difpofed of my affairs, that, from whatever 
corner of the compels the wind blew, it was 
bringing home one or other of my {hips ; I 
hope as a huibandman to contrive it io, that not 
a ftiower of rain, or a glimpfe of fun ft tine, {hall 
fall upon my effete without bettering fome pert 
of it, and contributing to the products of the 
feafon. You know it has been hitherto my 
opinion of life, that it is thrown away when it is 
not fome way uleftil to others. But when I 
am riding out by myfelf, in the frefh air on the 
open heath that lies by my lioule, I find feveral 
other thoughts growing up in me. I am now of 
opinion, that a man of my age may find bufinel*. 
enough on himfelff by letting his mind in order, 
preparing it for another world, and reconciling 
it to the thoughts of death. I muff therefore 
acquaint you, that befides thofe ulual methods 
of charity, of which I have before fpoken, I am 
at this very inftant finding out a convenient 
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place where I may build an alms-houfe, which 
I intend to endow very handfomely for a dozen 
fupcrannuated huibandmen. It will be a great 
plea lure to me to fay my prayers twice a day 
with men of my own years, w ho all of them, as 
well as myfelf, may have their thoughts taken, 
up how they lhall die, rather than how they 
fliall live. I remember an excellent faying that 
I learned at fchool , finis coronal opu.% You know 
bell whether it be in Virgil or in Horace, it is 
my bulinefs to apply it. If your allairs will per- 
mit you to take the country air with me fome- 
tirnes, you will find an apartment fitted up for 
you, and lhall be every day entertained with beef 
or mutton of my own feeding ; lilli out of my 
ow n ponds ; and fruit out of my own gardens. 
You lhall have free egrefls and rogrels about my 
houfe, without having any queltions alked you; 
and, in a word, fuch an hearty welcome as you 
may expert from 

Your mod fincere friend 

and humble lervant, 

Andrew Freeport/ 

The club of which I am a member being cn- 
ti rely dilperled, 1 fliall confult my reader next 
week upon a project relating to the inftitution 
of a new one. O c . 

t By Additon, dated, it is ftippofed, from his office. See 
final note to JS° 5, on Addifons lignatures, c, i., \, o ; and 

N° 221 . 
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N° 550. Monday, December 1, 1712. 


Quid (lignum ianto feret hie promiffor hiatuf 

Hou. Ars Poet, ver. 138 . 

In what will all this oftentation end ? 

Roscom mon. 

% 

Since the late diffolution of the club, whereof 
I have often declared myfclf a member, there 
arc very many perfons who by letters, petitions, 
and recommendations, put up for the next 
election. At the fame time 1 mult complain, 
that feveral indirect and underhand practices 
have been made ufe of upon this occalion. A 
certain country gentleman began to tap upon 
the lirft information he received of lir Roger’s 
death : when he lent me up w ord that, if I 
would get him chofen in the place of the de- 
cealed, he would prelent me w ith a barrel of the 
belt 06tober I had ever tailed in my life. The 
ladies are in great pain to know whom I in- 
tend to ele6t in the room of Will Honeycomb. 
Some of them indeed are of opinion that Mr. 
Honeycomb did not take fufficient care of their 
in ter ell in the club, and are therefore delirous of 
having in it hereafter a reprefentative of their 
own lex. A citizen who fubferibes himfelf 
Y. Z. tells me that he has one-and-twenty 
lhares in the African company, and oilers to 
bribe me with the odd one in cafe he may fue- 
ceed fir Andrew Freeport, which he thinks 
would raife the credit of that fund. I have 
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feveral letters, dated from Jenny Man’s, by gen- 
tlemen who are candidates for captain Sentry’s 
place ; and as many from a coflee- houfe in Paul's 
church-yard of fuch who would fill up the va- 
cancy occalioned by the death of my worthy 
friend the clergyman, whom I can never men- 
tion hut with a particular refpect. 

Having maturely weighed thefe feveral parti- 
culars, with the many rcmonllrances that have 
been made to me on this fubject, and confider- 
ing how invidious an office I lhall take upon me 
if I make the whole election depend upon my 
frngle voice, and being unwilling to expole my- 
ielf to thole clamours, which on fuch an occa- 
lion will not fail to be railed again 11 me for par- 
tiality, injuftice, corruption, and other qualities, 
which my nature abhors, I have formed to my- 
felf the project of a club as follows. 

I have thoughts of iliuing out writs to all and 
every of the clubs that are cilahlithed in the 
cities of London and YV ellminlter, requiring 
them to choofe out of their refpeftive bodies a 
perfon of the greatelt merit, ami to return his 
name to me before Lady-day, at which time I 
intend to lit upon bulinefs. 

By this means 1 may have reafon to hope, 
that the club over which I lhall prelide will be 
the very flower and quinteflence of all other 
clubs. I have communicated this my project 
to none but a particular friend of mine, whom 
I have celebrated twice or thrice for his happi- 
nefs in that kind of wit which is commonly 
known by the name of a pun. The only objec- 
tion he makes to it is, that I fliall raile up one- 
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mies to myfelf if I act with l'o regal an air, and 
that my detractors, inftead of giving me the 
ufual title of Spectator, will be apt to call me 
the King of Clubs. 

But to proceed on my intended project : it is 
very well known that 1 at fir ft fet forth in this 
w’ork with the character of a ftlent man ; and I 
think I have fo well prelerved my taciturnity, 
that I do not remember to have violated it with 
three leniences in the fpace of almoft two years. 
As a monofyllable is ray delight, 1 have made 
very few excurlions in the converlations which I 
have related, beyond a Yes or a No. By this 
means my readers have loft many good things 
which I have had in my heart, though I did not 
care for uttering them. 

Now in order to diverlify my character, and 
to lliew the world how well I can talk if I have 
a mind, I have thoughts of being very loquacious 
in the club which 1 have now under conlidera- 
tion. But that I may proceed the more regu- 
larly in this affair, 1 defign, upon the firft meet- 
ing of the laid club, to have my mouth opened 
in form ; intending to regulate myfelf in this 
particular by a certain ritual which I have by 
me, .that contains all the ceremonies which are 
praCtifed at the opening of the mouth of a car- 
dinal. I have likewiie examined the forms 
which were ufed of old by Pythagoras, when 
any of his lcholars, after an apprenticeship of 
lilence, was made free of bis fpeech. In the 
mean time, as I have of late found my name in 
foreign gazettes upon lefs occalions, I queftion 
not but in their next articles from Great Britain 
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they will inform the world, that ‘ tlie Specta- 
tor’s mouth is to be opened on the twenty-llflh. 
of March next.’ I may perhaps publilh a very 
ufeful paper at that time of the proceedings in 
that folemnity, and of the perfons who llmll 
alii It at it. Hut of this more hereafter. 

0 “ 


N° .5.51. Tuefday, December 2, 1712. 


Sic honor ct nomen divinis vatihus a l qua 
(larmnihm vcnil . Hon. An* Poet. ver. 400. 

So ancient is the pedigree of verfe. 

And i'o divine a poets function. Roscommon. 

4 Mr. Spectator, 

‘ When men of worthy and excelling 
geniufes have obliged the world with beautiful 
and inftmetive writings, it is in the nature of 
gratitude that prailh lhould be returned them, 
as one proper confequent reward of their per- 
formances. Nor has mankind ever been lb de- 
generately funk but they have made this return, 

M By Addiion, dated, it feems, from his office. Sec N° 7, 
ad fin cm. 

Tlie third day, for the benefit of the author, at Dru- 
ry- lane, on Monday, December 1 , a new tragedy, called The 
Heroic Daughter. See iS° oi(>. 

Ti t At the Hay-market, for the fourth time, an opera 
called The Faithful Shepherd, eompofed by Mr. liendel. 
The parts performed by S. Cavaliero V . Pellegrini, S. V alen- 
tino Urbani, iignora Pilotti Schiavonctti, iignoni M. do 
F/Epine, Mrs. Barbier, and Mr. .1 .cvcndge. — Spect. in folio*. 
See Tat. N° ] 50, note on Margarita tie L Fpine. 
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and even when they have not been wrought up 
by the generous endeavour lb as to receive the 
advantages deligned by it. This prailc, which 
a riles firlt in the mouth of particular perfons, 
fp reads and lalhs according to the merit of au- 
thors ; and when it thus meets with a full fuc- 
ceis changes its denomination, and is called 
fame. They, who have happily arrived at this, 
are, even while they live, inflamed by the ac- 
knowledgments of others, and fpurred on to 
new' undertakings for the benefit of mankind, 
notwithltanding the detraction which l’ome ab~ 
jeCt tempers would call upon them : but when 
they deceale, tiieir characters being free from 
the fliadow which envy laid them under, begin 
to flfine with the greater fplendour; their fpirits 
furvive in their works; they are admitted into 
the higheft companies, and they continue pleal- 
ing and inltruCting polterity from age to age. 
Some of the belt gain a character, by being able 
to Anew that they are no ltrangers to them ; and 
others obtain a new warmth to labour for the 
happinefs and cafe of mankind, from a reflection 
upon thole honours which are paid to their 
memories. 

‘ 'The thought of this took me up as I turned 
over thole epigrams which are the remains of 
feveral of the wits of Greece, and perceived 
many dedicated to the fame of thole who had ex- 
celled in beautiful poetic performances. Where- 
fore, in purfuanee to my thought, I concluded 
to do fomething along with them to bring their 
praifes into a new' light and language, for the 
encouragement of thole whole mod ell tempers 
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may be deterred by the fear of envy or detraction 
from fair attempts, to which their parts might 
render them equal. You will perceive them as 
they follow to be conceived in the form of epi- 
taphs, a fort of writing which is wholly let apart 
for a ihort-pointed method of praife. 

ON - ORPHEUS, WRITTEN BY ANTIPATER. 

“ No longer, Orpheus, fhall thy facred {trains 
Lead {tones, and trees, and bealis along the plains; 
No longer footh the boillerous winds to lleep, 

Or ftill the billows of the raging deep : 

For thou art gone, the Mules mourn’d thy fall 
In l’olemn {trains, thy mother moft of all. 

Ye mortals, idly for your tons ye moan, 

If thus a goddefs could not lave her own.” 

‘ Obferve here, that if we take the fable for 
granted, as it was believed to be in that age 
when the epigram was written, the turn appears 
to have piety to the gods, and a religning ipirit 
in its application. But if we confide r the point 
with refpeCt to our prel'ent knowledge, it will be 
lefs e {teemed ; though the author himfelf, be- 
caufe he believed it, may ftill be more valued 
than any one who fhould now write with a point 
of the fame nature. 

ON MOMER, BY ALPHEUS OF MYTILENE. 

“ Still in our ears Andromache complains, 

And ftill in fight the fate of Troy remains ; 

Still Ajax fights, ftill Heritor’s dragg’d along, 

Such ftrange enchantment dwells in Homer’s fong ; 
Vol. VII, F f 
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Whole birth could more than one poor realm adorn, 
For all the world is proud that he was born.” 

‘ The thought in ihefirft part of this is natu- 
ral, and depending upon the force of poefy ; in 
the latter part it looks as if it would aim at the 
hiftory of feven towns contending for the ho- 
nour of Homer’s birth-place ; but when you 
expect to meet with that common Rory, the 
poet Rides by, and raifes the whole world for a 
kind of arbiter, which is to end the contention 
amongft its feveral parts. 


ON ANACREON, BY ANTIPATEll. 

“ This tomb be thine, Anacreon ; all around 
Let ivy wreath, let flow’rels deck the ground : 
And from its earth, enrich'd with i'uch a prize. 
Let wells of milk and ftreams of wine arii'e : 

So wall thine allies yet a pleafnre know, 

If any pleafure reach the ihades below.” 


‘ The poet here written upon is an eafy gay 
author, and he who writes upon him has filled 
his own head with the character of his luhjedt. 
He feems to love his theme fo much, that he 
thinks of nothing but pleating him as if he were 
ftill alive, by entering into his libertine ipirit ; 
fo that the humour is eafy and gay, relembling 
Anacreon in its air, railed by fuch images, and 
painted with I’uch a turn as he might have ufed. 
I give it a place here, beeaufe the autlior may 
have deligned it for his honour ; and I take an 
opportunity from it to advife others, that when 
they would praife they cautioufly avoid every 
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lower qualification, and fix only where there is 
a real foundation in merit. 

OX EU III TIDES, BY IOV. 

“ Divine Euripides, this tomb we fee 
So fair is not a monument for thee, 

So much as thou for it, iince all will own 
Thy name and lafting praile adorn the ftone.” 

4 The thought here is fine, but its fault is, 
that it is general, that it may belong to any 
great man, becaufe it points out no particular 
character. It would be better if, when we light 
upon 1’uch a turn, we join it with fomething 
that circumfcribes and bounds it to the qualities 
of our fubject. lie who gives his praife in grofs, 
will often appear either to have been a Itranger 
to thole he writes upon, or not to have found 
any thing in them which is praife-worthy. 

ON SOPHOCLES, BY SIMONIDES. 

“ Windc, gentle ever-green, to form a ftiade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid ; 

Sweet ivy winde thy boughs, and intertwine 
With bluthing roles and the clult’ring vine : 

Thus will thy lafting leaves, with beauties hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lay he lung. 
Whole foul, exalted like a god of wit, 

Among the Mules and the Graces writ.” 

‘ This epigram 1 have opened more than any 
of the former : the thought towards the latter 
end feemed clofer couched, fo as to require an 
explanation. I fancied the poet aimed ait the 

V f 2 
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picture which is generally made of Apollo and 
the Mufes, he fitting with his harp in the mid- 
dle, and they around him. This looked beau- 
tiful to my thought, and becauie the image arofe 
before me out of the words of the original as f 
was reading it, I ventured to explain them fo. 

ON MENANDER, THE AUTHOR. UNNAMED. 

“ The very bees, O fvveet Menander, lmng 
To tafte the Mules fpring upon thy tongue ; 

The very Graces made the lcenes you writ 
Their happy point of fine expreffion hit. 

Thus ftill you live, you make your Athens lliine, 
And raile its glory to the Ikies in thine.” 

* The epigram has a refpect to the character 
of its fubjeCt ; for Menander writ remarkably 
with a juftnefs and purity of language. It has 
alfo told the country he was born in, without 
either a fet or a hidden manner, while it twills 
together the glory of the poet and his nation, fo 
as to make the nation depend upon his for an 
increafe of its own. 

* I will offer no more inflances at prefent, to 
Ihew that they who deferve praife have it re- 
turned them from different ages : let thefe which 
have been laid down fhew men that envy will 
not always prevail. And to the end that writers 
may more fuccefsfully enliven the endeavours of 
one another, let them confider, in fome fuch 
manner as I have attempted, what may be the 
jufteft 1'pirit and art of praife. It is indeed very 
hard to come up to it. Our praife is trifling 
when it depends upon fable ; it is falfe when it 
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depends upon wrong qualifications; it means 
nothing when it is general ; it is extremely diffi- 
cult to hit when we propofe to rail’e characters 
high, while we keep to them juftly. I fha.ll end 
this with tranfcribing that excellent epitaph of 
Mr. Cowley, wherein, with a kind of grave and 
philolophic humour, lie very beautifully l'peaks 
of himlelf (withdrawn from the world, and dead 
to all the interefts of it) as of a man really de- 
ceafcd. At the lame time it is an inftruCtion 
how to leave the public with a good grace. 

li PITA P II 1 17 M VIVI AUTIIOIHS. 

“ Uic, O viator , fib hire parculo 
Couleius hie eft conditus, hie jacet 
Dcfunftws hiimani hi bar is 
Sorte, fipervacuaque vita; 

Non indecora pauperie nitens, 

Fa non inert i nobilis otio, 

Vanoque dilectis popello 
Divitiis anbnqfus hojii. s. 

Pofjis ut ilium dicere mortuum, 

Fn terra jam nunc quantula JiiJJicit ! 
Exempt a fit curis, viator, 

Terra jit ilia levin , precare. 

Uic [purge Jlores, Jparge breces rofas, 

Nam vita gaud ft mortua Jloribus, 
Ilerbifque odoratis corona 
Cutis adhiic cinerem calentem.” 

THE LIVING author's EPITAPH. 

“ From life’s luperfluous cares enlarg’d. 

His debt of human toil dilcharg’d, 

Here Cowley lies, beneath this ihed, 

To ev’ry worldly intereft dead : 

F f 3 
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With decent poverty content ; 

His hours of eai'e not idly l'pcnt; 

To fortune’s goods a foe prolels’d, 

And hating wealth, by all carcfs'd. 

’Tis lure, he’s dead ; for lo ! how finall 
A lpot of earth is now his all ! 

O ! with that earth may lightly lay, 

And ev’ry care he far away; 

Bring flow’rs, the Ihort liv’d rol’cs bring, 

To life deceas’d fit offering ! 

And fweets around the poet ftrow, 

Whilft yet with life his allies glow.” 

The publication of thefe criticifms having 
procured me the following letter from a very 
ingenious gentleman, I cannot forbear infer ting 
it in the volume x , though it did not come loon 
enough to have a place in any of my tingle 
papers. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Having read over in your paper, 
N* 551, fome of the epigrams made by the 
Grecian wits, in commendation of their cele- 
brated poets, I could not forbear fending you 
another, out of the fame collection ; which I 
take to be as great a compliment to Ilomer as 
any that has yet been paid him. 


Tij iro6' v nv T polr,s sro Xe/aov, See. 


* The tranflation of Cow ley’s epitaph, and all that follows, 
except the concluding letter ligned Philonicus, was not printed 
in the Spcfit. in folio,, but added in the 8vo. edition of 1712* 
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“ Who iir ft tranfcrib'd the famous Trojan war, 

And wife U Wiles’ acts, O Jove make known: 

For lince tis certain thine thel’e poems are, 

No more let Homer hoaft they are his own.” 

‘ If you think it worthy of a place in jour 
fpeculations, for aught I know (bj that means) 
it: may in time he printed as often in Rnglilh as 
it has already been in Creek. I am (like the 
reft of the world) 

Sir, 

•ith Dec. Your great admirer, 

G. R . 5 

The reader may obferve that the beauty of 
this epigram is dillerent from that of the fore- 
going. An irony is looked upon as the lined; 
palliative of praile ; and very often conveys the 
noblelt panegyric under the appearance of l’atire. 
Homer is here ieemimdv acculed and treated as 

O »•' 

a plagiary; but what is drawn up in the form of 
an accufation is certainly, as my correfpondent 
obferves, the greateft compliment that could 
have been paid to that divine poet. 

‘ Dear Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I am a gentleman of a pretty good 
fortune, and of a temper impatient of any thing 
which I think an injury; however I always quar- 
relled according to law, and, inftead of attacking 
my adverfary by the dangerous method of fword 
and piftol, I made my allaults by that more 
lecure one of writ or warrant. 1 cannot help 

E f 4 
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telling you, that either by the judice of my 
caufes or the fuperiority of my counfel, I have 
been generally luccefsful ; and to my great fatif- 
fa&ion 1 can fay it, that by three actions of 
flander, and half a dozen trefpalfes, I have for 
feveral years enjoyed a perfect tranquility in my 
reputation and eftate : by thefe means alio 1 have 
been made known to the judges ; the ferjeants 
of our circuit are my intimate friends, and the 
ornamental counfel pay a very profound refpeft 
to one who has made fo great a figure in the 
law. Affairs of confequence having brought 
me to town, I had the curiofity the other day to 
vifit W edminfter-hall ; and, having placed myielf 
in one of the courts, expected te be mod agree- 
ably entertained. After the court and counfel 
were with due ceremony feated, up Hands a 
learned gentleman, and began, When this matter 
was lad “ dir red’ before your lordfhips ; the 
next humbly moved to “ quafh” an indifitment; 
another complained that his adverfary had 
“ fnapped” a judgment ; the next informed the 
court that his client was “ dripped” of his pof- 
feffions ; another begged leave to acquaint his 
lordfhip they had been “ laddled” with cods. 
At lad up got a grave ferjeant, and told us his 
client had been “ hung up” a whole term by a 
writ of error. At this I could bear it no longer, 
but came hither, and refolved to apply myfelf 
to your honour to interpofe with thefe gentle- 
men, that they would leave off fuch low and 
unnatural expreffions : for furely though the 
lawyers fubferibe to hideous French and falfe 
Latin, yet they fhould let their clients have a 
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little decent and proper Englifh for their money. 
What man that has a value for a good name 
would like to have it laid in a public court, that 
Mr. Such-a-one was dripped, faddled, or hung 
up ? This being what has el'caped your fpeftato- 
rial obfervation, be pleal'ed to correct liich an 
illiberal cant among profelfed fpeakers, and you 
will infinitely oblige 

Your humble fervant, 

, Joe’s Coffe-houfe, Pill LONIC US y .’ 

Nov. 28. 


v N° b!) 1 is not lettered in the Spe£t. in folio, nor has it 
any iignature in the Svo. or l<2mo. editions of 17 

An entertainment by Mr. Clinch of Barnet, who 
imitates the flute, double curtel, the organ with three voices, 
the horn, huntfinan and pack of hounds, the drunken man, 
the bells : all inftruments are performed by his natural voice. 
To which is added an Efl’ex long by Mr. Clinch himfelf. To 
be leen this evening at feven o’clock, at the Queens Head 
tavern, JLudgate-hill. Price Is. SpeCt. in folio. 

•f-Et* This day is publiflied Poftlitimous Works of fi* 
Thomas Browne, knt. late of Norwich, [author of Religio 
Medici, &c.] printed from his original MSS. To which is 
prelixed fir Thomas Brownes life. There is alfo added 
Antiquitates Capelhe D. Johannis Evang. &c. Authore J. 
Burton, A. M. Printed for E. Curl, &c. price Os. Speft 
in folio. 
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N° 552. AVednefday, December 3, 1712. 


-■ - Qui prgrtravai artes 

Infra p> po fit as > extincius amabitur idem, 

Uok.'J Ep. i. 13. 

For thofe are hated that excel the reft, 

Although, when dead, they are belovVi and bleft. 

Ci? EEC II* 


As I was tumbling about the town the other 
day in a hackney-coach, and delighting my felt' 
with buly feenes in the tliops of each tide of me, 
it came into my head, with no Email remorle, 
that I had not been frequent enough in the men- 
tion and recommendation of the indutirious part 
of mankind. It very naturally upon this oceaiion 
touched my eonfeiencein particular, that I had 
not acquitted niyfclf to my friend Mr. Peter 
Motteux*. That indulirious man of trade, and 
formerly brother of the quill, has dedicated to 
me a poem upon tea. ft would injure him, as a 
man of bulinefs, if 1 did not let the world know 
that the author of fo good verles writ them 
before he was concerned in traffic. In order to 
expiate my negligence towards him, I imme- 
diately refolved to make him a vilit. I found 
his fpacious warehoul’es filled and adorned with 

w/ See Tatler with notes, Vol. iii* N° 106, note; and 
Fond, (iaz* N° *2628, 2629, and 26;jO. lie w as found dead, 
Feb* I9> 17 17-1 B, in a houle of ill fame in Start-court, in 
Butcher-row/J emple-bar, and levcral eircumltances made it 
ftrongly lulpcttcd that he was murdered. 
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tea, China and India-ware. I could obferve a 
beautiful ordonnance of the whole ; and 1‘uch 
different and conliderable branches of trade car- 
ried on in the fame houfe 1 exulted in feeing 
difpofed by a poetical head. In one place were 
expo led to view filks of various fliades and 
colours, rich brocades, and the weo.Uhiclt pro- 
duct of foreign looms. 1 lore you might fee the 
fined laces held up by the faired hands ; and 
there examined bv the beauteous eyes of the 
buyers, the mod delicate cambrics, mullins, and 
linens. 1 could not but congratulate my friend 
on the bumble, but 1 hoped beneficial, life he 
had made of his talents, and wiihed 1 could be 
a patron to bis trade, as he had been pleufed to 
make me of his poetry. 'The honed man has I 
know the modeft defire of gain which is peculiar 
to thole who underhand better things than 
riches ; and I dare fay he would he contented 
with much Id’s than what is called wealth at that 
quarter of the town which he inhabits, and will 
oblige all his cuitomers with demands agreeable 

O . > % ‘ J 

to the moderation of his deli res. 

Among other omidionsof which 1 have been 
alfo guilty, with relation to men ofinduffry of a 
fuperior order, I mult acknowledge ray iilence 
towards a propofal frequently eneloled to me by 
Mr. Renatas Harris, organ builder*. The am- 
bition of this artificer is to erect an organ in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, over the Weft door, at the en- 
trance into the body of the church, which in art 

* See fir John Hawkins’s Ilifiory of Mui'c, v ' 
and 354. 
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and magnificence (hall tranfeend any works of 
that kind ever before invented. The propofal 
in perfpicuous language lets forth the honour 
and advantage fuch a performance would be to 
the Rritiih name, as well as that it would apply 
the power of founds in a manner more amazingly 
forcible than perhaps has yet been know n, and 1 
am lure to an end much more worthy. Had the 
vaft fums which have been laid out upon operas 
without Ikill or conduct, and to no other pur- 
pofe but to lufpend or vitiate our underftand- 
ings, been difpol’ed this way, we Ihould now 
perhaps have ail engine fo formed as to ftrike 
the minds of half a people at once in a place of 
worlhip with a forgetfulnefs of p relent care and 
calamity, and a hope of endlefs rapture and joy 
and hallelujah hereafter. 

AVhen 1 am doing this jultice, I am not to 
forget the heft mechanic of my acquaintance, 
that ufcful fcrvant to fciences and knowledge 
Mr. John Rowley b ; but 1 think 1 lay a great 


h Mailer of mechanics to king George I. William Sounders, 
u fiibmongcr, and Jofepli Moxon, hydrographer to Charles II, 
were before Mr. Rowley great inij) rovers of maps, fpheres, 
and globes, which Sen ex carried afterwards to a higher degree 
of perfetiion. Mr. George Graham, without competition 
the moil eminent clock and watch-maker of his time, the firii 
mechanic, and pcrfefctJy inftructed in practical aitronomy, 
comprifed the whole planetary A item within the corripafs of a 
fmall cabinet, from which, as a model, all the inftruincnls 
afterwards called orreries have bee n conftrueted. Mr. Kowley, 
a mathematic al iriftminent-maker, got an apparatus of this 
kind from Mr. Graham, the original inventor, to be carried 
with ionic of Rowleys own inftmments to the emperor of 
Germany. Rowley, copying from it, made a iimilar initial- 
ment for the earl of Orrery ; and Steele, who knew nothing 
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obligation on the public, by acquainting them 
with his propofals tor a pair of new globes. 
After this preamble, he protnifes in the faid pro- 
pofals that, 


IN TIIE CELESTIAL GLOBE, 

* Care (hall be taken that the lixcd ftars be 
placed according to their true longitude and 
latitude, from the many and correft obfervations 
of Hevelius, Caffini, Mr. Elam (lead, reg. aftro- 
nomer ; Dr. Halley, Savilian profeftor in geo- 
metry in Oxon ; and from whatever elfe can be 
procured to render the globe more exa£t, in- 
ftructive, and ufeful. 

4 That all the conftellations be drawn in a 
curious, new, and particular manner ; each liar 
in fo juft, diftiiict, and confpicuous a propor- 
tion, that its magnitude may be readily known 
by bare infpeftion, according to the different 
light and lizes of the liars. That the track or 
way of i'uch comets as have been well obferved, 
but not hitherto exprtffed in a globe, be care- 
fully delineated in tins/ 

IN THE TERRE STRIA I. GLOBE, 

* That by reafon the descriptions formerly 
made, both in the Englifh and Dutch great 

of Grahams machine, thinking in his Englishman to do juf- 
tice and honour to tl|£ iirfi encourager, as well as to the in- 
ventor of fo curious an inltruinent, called it an orrery, giving 
to Mr. Rowley the praife of the invention, which belonged 
folely to Mr. Graham. See Guard, Voh i. N° 1 j and En- 
glilhiaan, Vol. i. N° ll< 
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globe, are erroneous, Alla, Africa, and America, 
be drawn in a manner wholly new ; by which 
means it is to be noted that the undertakers will 
be obliged to alter the latitude of loine places in 
ten degrees, the longitude of others in twenty 
degrees ; belides which great and necellary al- 
terations, there be many remarkable countries, 
cities, towns, rivers, and lakes, omitted in other 
globes, inlerted here according to the belt dil- 
coveries made by our late navigators. Laltly, 
That the courfe of the trade-w inds, the mon- 
foons, and other winds periodically lhiiiing be- 
tween the tropics, be viiibly exprelfed. 

4 Now, in regard that this undertaking is of 
fo univerial ufe, as the advancement of the molt 
necefiary parts of the mathematics, as well as 
tending to the honour of the Britilh nation, 
and that the charge of carrying it on is very 
expentive, it is deli red that all gentlemen who 
are willing to promote fo great a work will be 
plealed to fubferibe on the following condi- 
tions. 

‘ I. The undertakers engage to fnrnifh each 
fubferiber with a celeltiul and ter re It rial globe, 
each of thirty inches diameter, in all refpccts 
curioully adorned, the liars gilded, the capital 
cities plainly diiiinguilbed, t he frames, meridians, 
horizons, hour-circles, and indexes, fo exactly 
lin iflied up, and accurately divided, that a pair 
of thefe globes will appear, in the judgment of 
any dilinterefted and intelligent perlon, worth 
fifteen pounds more than will be demanded for 
them by the undertakers. 

* II. Whofoever will be pleafed to fubferibe, 
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and pay twenty-live pounds in the manner fol- 
lowing for a pair of tliefe globes, either for their 
own ufe, or to prclent them to anv college in the 
univeriities, or any public library or fchools, lhall 
have his coat of arms, name, title, feat, or place 
of relidence, &c. inferted in forne convenient 
place of the globe. 

‘ 111. That every fubfcriber do at firfl pay 
down the lum often pounds, and fifteen pounds 
more upon the delivery of each pair of globes 
perfectly fitted up. And that the laid globes be 
delivered within twelve months after the num- 
ber of thirty fubfcribers be completed ; and that 
the fubfcribers he lerved with globes in the order 
in which they fuhicribed. 

‘ IV. That a pair of theie globes dm 11 not 
hereafter be Ibid to any perfon but the fubfcri- 
bers under thirty pounds. 

‘ V. That, if there be not thirty fubfcribers 
within four months after the firll of December 
1712, the money paid lhall be returned on de- 
mand by Mr. John Warner, goldfmith, near 
Temple- bar, who lhall receive and pay the 
fame according to the above-mentioned arti- 


* By Steele. TYanfcribed. See final note to N° 324, on 
letter T, iuppofed to have been uJed likewife occalionally as a 
lignatiue by Mr. T. Tickell, See. 

Juft publillied, a poem entitled. An Ode to the 
Creator of the World, ocealioned by the Fragments of Or- 
pheus. Printed for J. Johnfon, at Shake fpear’s Head, over 
agaiuft Catherine-itreet in the Strand. See JS° 537 and 554. 
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N° 553. Thurfday, December 4, 1 7 1 *2 . 


Nec litjijfe pudet, Jed non incidere hidum. 

Hob. 1 . Ep. xiv. 36. 

Ouce to be wild is no fuch foul dilgrace. 

But 7 tis fo itill to run the frantic race. 

Creech. 

The project which I publiihed on Monday 
laft has brought me in feveral packets of letters. 
Among the reft, I have received one from a 
certain projector, wherein, after having repre- 
fented, that in all probability the folemnity of 
opening my mouth will draw together a great 
confluence of beholders, he propofes to me the 
hiring of Stationers-hall for the more convenient 
exhibiting of that public ceremony. He un- 
dertakes to be at the charge of it himfelf, pro- 
vided he may have the erecting of galleries on 
every lide, and the letting of them out upon 
that occalion. I have a letter aifo from a 
bookfeller, petitioning me in a very humble 
manner that he may have the printing of the 
fpeech which I ihall make to the aflembly upon 
the firft opening of my mouth. I am informed 
from all parts that there are great ca mailings in 
the feveral clubs about town, upon the chooiing 
of a proper member to iit with me on thole 
arduous affairs to which I have fummoned them. 
Three clubs have already proceeded to election, 
whereof one has made a double return. If I find 
that my enemies Ihall take advantage of my 
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filence to begin hohilities upon me, or if any 
other exigency of affairs may fo require, lince I 
fee elections in fo great forward net's, we may 
poffibly meet before the day appointed ; or if 
matters go on to my fatisfabtion, 1 may perhaps 
put off the meeting to a further day ; but of this 
public notice (hall be given. 

In the mean time, I muff confefs that I am 
not a little gratified and obliged by that concern 
which appears in this great city upon my prefent 
defign of laying down this paper. It is likewife 
with much liitis faction that 1 find fome of the 
raoft outlying parts of the kingdom alarmed 
upon this occaiion, having received letters to 
expodulate with me about it from feveral of my 
readers ofthe remoteft boroughs of Great Britain. 
Among thefe I am very well pleafed with a letter 
dated from Berwick upon Tweed, wherein my 
correfpondent compares the office, which I have 
for fome time executed in thefe realms, to the 
weeding of a great garden ; ‘ which,’ fays he, 

‘ it is not fuflicient to weed once for all, and 
afterwards to give over, but that the work 
mud be continued daily, or the fame fpots of 
ground which are cleared for a while will in a 
little time be overrun as much as ever/ Another 
gentleman lays before me feveral enormities that 
are already fprouting, and which he believes will 
difeover themfelves in their growth immediately 
after my difappearance. * There is no doubt/ 
fays he, 4 but the ladies’ heads will (hoot up as 
fooo as they know they are no longer under the 
Spectator’s eye ; and I have already feen l’uch 
mondrous broad-brimmed hats under the arms 
V ol . VII. C g 
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of foreigners, that I queftion not but they will 
overlhadow the illand within a month or two 
after the dropping of your paper/ But, among 
all the letters which are come to my hands, there 
is none fo handfbmely written as the following 
one, which I am the more pleafed with as it is 
lent me from gentlemen who belong to a body 
which 1 fhall always honour, and where (I can- 
not fpeak it without a l’ecret pride) my /pecula- 
tions have met with a very kind reception. It 
is ui’ual for poets, upon the publifliing of their 
works, to print before them l’uch copies of verfes 
as ha ve been made in their praile. IS' ot that you 
mult imagine they are pleafed with their own 
commendation, but becaufe the elegant compe- 
titions of their friends (houid not be loft. I mud 
make the lame apology for the publication of the 
enfuing letter, in which 1 have l'uppreiled no 
part of thole praifes that are given my /pecula- 
tions w'il'h too lavilh and good-natured a hand : 
though my correfpondents can uitnels loi; me, 
that at other times 1 have generally blotted out 
thole parts in the letters which 1 have revived 
from them. O d . 

‘ Mr. Spectator, Oxford, Nov. 25. 

‘ In fpite of your invincible lilence you 
have found out the method of being the mod 
agreeable companion in the world : that kind 
of converfation which you hold with the town 
has the good fortune of being always pleating to 

a By Addifon. Dated, it is thought, from his office. See 
final note to .N 0 7. 
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the men of tafte and leifure, and never ofFenfive 
to thole of hurry and buiinefs. You are never 
heard, hut at what Horace calls dcxtro tempore, 
and have the happinefs to obferve the polite rule, 
which the fame difeerning authorgave his friend 
when he enjoined him to deliver his book to 
Augultus ; 

“ Si vu/idus, Ji /a'tus erit, ft detuque pqjcet.” 

] Ep. xiii. 3. 


u When vexing cures are fled, 

When well, when merry, when lie a(ks to read.” 

Creech. 

You never begin to talk but when people are 
deiirous to hear you ; and I defy any one to be 
out of humour until you leave olF. But I am 
led unawares into reflections foreign to the ori- 
ginal delign of this epilile ; which was to let you 
know, that fome unfeigned admirers of your 
inimitable papers, who could, without any flat- 
tery, greet you with the lalutation uled to the 
ealtorn monarchs, viz. “ O Spec, i- - e for ever,” 
have lately been under the kune apprebon lions 
with Mr. Philo-Spec ; that the lmlte you have 
made to difpatch your belt friends portends no 
long duration to your own ihort vifage. We 
could not, indeed, find any jult grounds for 
complaint in the method you took to diliblve 
that venerable body ; no, the world was not 
worthy of your Divine. Will Honeycomb could 
riot, with any reputation, live tingle any longer. 
It was high time for the Templar to turn hnnielf 
to Coke ; and lir Roger’s dying was the wiled. 

G g 2 
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thing lie ever did in his life. It was, however, 
matter of great grief to us, to think that we were 
in danger of loiing fo elegant and valuable an 
entertainment. And we could not, without 
J'orrow, reflect that we were likely to have no- 
thing to interrupt our lips in the morning, and 
to fuipend our coffee in mid-air, between our 
lips and right ear, but the ordinary tralh of 
newfpapers. We refolved, therefore, not to 
part with you fo. Hut fince, to make ufe of 
your own alluiion, the cherries began now to 
crowd the market, and their feafon was aim oil 
over, we con fulled our future enjoyments, and 
endeavoured to make the exquisite pleafurc that 
delicious fruit gave our tafle as lading as we 
could, and by drying them protract their flay 
beyond its natural date. Yle own that thus 

hJ 

they have not a flavour equal to that of their 
juicy bloom ; but yet under this difadvantage, 
they pique the palate, and become a falver bet- 
ter than any other fruit at its firlt appearance. 
To fpeak plain, there are a number of us who 
have begun your works nfreih, and meet two 
nights in the week in order to give you a re- 
hearing. We never come together without 
drinking your health, arid as feldom part without 
general expreflions of thanks to you for our 
nights improvement. This we conceive to be 
a more ufeful inflitution than any other club 
whatever, not excepting even that of Ugly 
Races. We have one manifeft advantage over 
that renowned lociely, with refpect to Mr. 
Spectator’s company. Tor though they may 
brag that you fometimes make your perfonal ap- 
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pearance amongft them, it is impoffible they 
fhould ever get a word from you, whereas you 
are with us the reverie of what Phaedriu would 
have his miitreis be in his rival's company, 
“ preientin your abfenee.” We make you talk 
as much and as long as we pleale ; and, let me 
tell you, you feldom hold your tongue for the 
whole evening. 1 promii’e myielfyou will look 
with an eye of favour upon a meeting which 
owes its original to a mutual emulation among 
its members, who ihall {hew the moll profound 
refpebt for your paper ; not but we have a very 
great value for your peribn : and 1 dare fay you 
can no where iind four more iincere admirers, 
and humble fervants, than 

e T. F. G.S. J.T. E. T: 


N° .551. Friday, December 5, 171 2. 

Teutundu via e;> y quit me qnoquc pofj'mt 

Totlerc iumio , victurque virma vo/ilare per ora. 

V ikg. Georg. iii. <), 

New ways I rnuft attempt, my groveling name 
To raile aloft, and whig my flight to fume. 

Dll Y DEN, 

I am obliged for the following e fitly, as well 
as for tliat which lays down rules out of Tully 

e See Catalogue of Oxford Graduates, ad Uterus. 

This day is publifhed Lord Molmifs Vindication. 
Printed for A. Dodd, at the Peacock without 1 V mpie-bai\. 
Pr. Cd. — Spect. in folio, M° 

At JDiiuy-Iane will be prefenled, on Friday, Dee. 5j 

C g 3 
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for pronunciation and action f , to the ingenious 
author ofa book juft pubhlhed, entitled An Ode 
to the Creator of the World, occaiioned by the 
Fragments of Orpheus 8 . 

e It is a remark, made as I remember bv a 
celebrated French author, that no man ever 
puflied his capacity as far as it was able to ex- 
tend. I (hall not inquire whether this abortion 
be ftrifitly true. It may lu dice to lay, that men 
of the greateft application and acquirements can 
look back upon many vacant fpaces, and neg- 
lefited parts of time, which have Hipped away 
from them unemployed ; and there is hardly 
any one coniidering perfon in the world but is 
apt to fancy with hnnlelf, at fome time or other, 
that if his life were to begin again he could fill 
it up better. 

* The mind is moft, provoked to call; on itfelf 
this ingenuous reproach, when the examples of 
fuch men are prclented to it as have far outfhot 
the generality of their fpecies in learning, arts, 
or any valuable improvements. 

One of the moft ex ten live and improved 
geniufes we have had any inftance of in our own 
nation, or in any other, was that of hr Francis 
.Bacon lord Verulam. This great man, by 


a comedy, in throe afits, called A Duke and No Duke ; to 
which will he added a comedy of two afcts, called The Comical 
Rivals, or the School-boy, Ibidem. N. B. by her majcAy’a 
command, no body to be admitted behind the feenes. 

r N u 541, and note on the Templar. 

* Mr. John Hughes. See N° 537 ; and N° 555, adv. 
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an extraordinary force of nature, compafs of 
thought, and indefatigable Rudy, had a mailed to 
hinifelf fuch (tores oi’ knowledge as we cannot 
look upon without amazement. His capacity 
feemed to have gralped all that was revealed in 
books before his time ; and, not fatisiiecl with 
that, he began to itrike out new tracks of ici- 
ence, too many to be travelled over by any one- 
man in the compafs of the longed, life. Thefe 
therefore lie could only mark down, like imper- 
fect coaRings on maps, or fuppoted points of 
land, to be further difeovered and aicertained by 
tiie induliry of after-ages, who fliould proceed 
upon his notices or conjectures. 

‘ The excellent Mr. Boyle was the perfon who 
feems to have been deiigned by nature to fuc- 
ceed to the labours and inquiries of that extra- 
ordinary genius I have juR mentioned 11 . By 
innumerable experiments, be in a great meafure 
filled up thole plans and outlines of feienee, 
which his prcdecellbr had iketclu-d out. His 
life was (pent in the purfuit of nature through 
a great variety of forms and changes, and in the 
molt rational as well as devout adoration o( its 
divine Author. 

‘ It would be impoflible to name many per- 
fons who have extended their capacities as far as 
thefe two, in the Rudies they purified ; but my 
learned readers on this occafion will naturally 
(urn their thoughts to a third 1 , who is yet liv- 

h See Guardian, Vol. ii. N° 175: and, Speck Vol. vii. 
N° 551. 


1 Sir Ifaac Newton. 
G g 4 
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ing, and islikewife the glory of our own nation. 
The improvements which others had made in 
natural and mathematical knowledge have to 
vaflly increafed in bis hands, as to afford at once 
a wonderful in (lance how great the capacity is 
of a human foul, and inexhauflible the fubjeCt 
of its inquiries ; fo true is that remark in holy 
writ, that “ though a wife man feek to find out 
the works of God from the beginning to the 
end, yet fhall he not be able to do it.” 

4 1 cannot; help mentioning here one character 
more of a different kind indeed from thefe, yet 
fuch an one as may ferve to fhew the wonderful 
force of nature and of application, and is the 
moft lingular infiance of an univerfal genius I 
have ever met with. The perfon 1 mean is 
Leonardo da Vinci, an Italian painter, defcended 
from a noble family in Tufeany, about the be- 
ginning of the fixteenth k century. In his pro- 
feffion of hiftory-painting he was fo great a 
mailer, that fome have affirmed he excelled all 
who went before him. It is certain that he 
raifed the envy of Michael Angelo, who was his 
contemporary, and that from the ftudy of his 
works Raphael himfelf learned his belt manner 
of defigning. He was a matter too in feulpture 
and architecture, and fkilful in anatomy, ma- 
thematics, and mechanics. The aqueduct from 
the river Adda to Milan is mentioned as a work 
of his contrivance. lie had learned feveral lan- 
guages, and was acquainted with the fludies of 
hiftory, philofophy, poetry, and mufic. Though 


' He was bom in 1445, and died in 15'20. 
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it is not necetlary to my p re lent purpofe, I can- 
not but take notice, that all who have writ of 
him mention likewile his perfection of body. 
The inlianees of his ftrength are almoti incre- 
dible. l ie is defcribed to have been of a well 
formed perfon, and a mailer of all genteel ex- 
erciles. And lalily, we arc told that his moral 
qualities were agreeable to his natural and intel- 
lectual endowments, and that he was of an ho- 
liett and generous mind, adorned with great 
fweetnel's of manners. 1 might break off the 
account of him here, but I imagine it will be 
an entertainment to the curiolity of my readers, 
to find fo remarkable a character diltinguilhed 
by as remarkable a circumltance at his death. 
The fame of his works having gained him an 
univerlal etlecm, he was invited to the court of 
Trance, where, after fome time, he fell lick ; and 
Francis the lirft coming to fee him, he railed 
himlelf in his bed to acknowledge the honour 
which was done him by that vilit. The king 
embraced him, and Leonardo, tainting in the 
fame moment, expired in the arms of that great 
monarch. 

* it is impoffible to attend to Inch inlianees 
as thefe without being railed into a contempla- 
tion on the wonderful nature of an human 
mind, which is capable of Inch progrefiions in 
knowledge, and can contain Rich a variety of 
ideas without perplexity or confulion. How 
reafonable is it from hence to infer its divine 
original? And wTiilit wc find unthinking mat- 
ter endued with a natural power to lull for ever, 
unlels annihilated by Omnipotence, how abfurd 
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would it be to imagine that a Being fo much 
fupcrior to it fliould not have the lame pri- 
vilege ? 

Q 

■ At tlie fame time it is very furprifing, when 
we remove our thoughts from fuch inllances as 
I have mentioned, to coniuler thole we fo fre- 
quently meet with in the accounts of barbarous 
nations among the Indians ; where we find 
numbers of people who fcarce lhew the lirlt 
glimmerings of reafon, and feem to have few 
ideas above thole of lenfe and appetite. Thefe, 
methinks, appear like large wilds, or valt un- 
cultivated trafts of human nature ; and, when 
we compare them with men of the moll exalted 
characters in arts and learning, we laid it difti- 
cult to believe that they are creatures of the 
fame fpecies. 

‘ Some are of opinion that the fouls of men 
are all naturally equal, and that the great dif- 
parity, we fo often obferve, a riles from tlie dif- 
ferent organization or ftructure of the bodies to 
which they arc united. But, whatever confli- 
tutes this lirlt dil'parity, the next great difference 
which we line! between men in their feveral 
acquirements is owing to accidental differences 
in their education, fortunes, or courfe of life. 
The foul is a kind of rough diamond, which 
requires art, labour, and time, to polifh it. For 
want of which many a good natural genius is 
loft, or lies unfalhioned, like a jewel in the 
mine. 

‘ One of the ftroneeft incitements to excel in 
fuch arts and accomplilhments as are in the 
higheft efteem among men, is the natural pal- 
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lion which the mind of’ man has for glory ; 
which, though it may be faulty in the excels of 
it, ought by no means to be difcowraged. Per- 
haps fotne moralifts are too fevere in beating 
down this principle, which leans to be a fpring 
implanted by nature to give motion to all the 
latent powers of the foul, and is always obferved 
to exert itlelf with the greatelt force in the molt 
generous dilpolitions. The men whole charac- 
ters have fhone the brightefl among the ancient 
Romans, appear to have been itrongly animated 
by this pailion. Cicero, whole learning and 
fervices to bis country are fo well known, was 
inflamed by it to an extravagant degree, and 
warmly p relies Lucceius, who was compoling a 
hiftory of thole times, to be very particular and 
zealous in relating the f to ry of his confullhip ; 
and to execute it lpeedily, that he might; have 
the pleafure of enjoying in his life-time iome 
part of the honour which he forefaw would be 
paid to his memory. This was the ambition 
of a great mind ; but he is faulty in the degree 
of it, and cannot refrain from lbliciting the hil- 
toriun upon this ocealion to neglect the flri6t 
laws of hiftory, and, in praiting him, even to 
exceed the bounds of truth. The younger Pliny 
appears to have had the fame pailion for lame, 
but accompanied with greater chaftenefs and 
modefiy. His ingenious manner of owning it 
to a friend, who had prompted him to undertake 
l’ome great work is exquiiitely beautiful, and 
raifes him to a certain grandeur above the im- 
putation of vanity. “ I mult confels," fays lie, 
“ that nothing employs my thoughts more than 
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the delire I have of perpetuating my name ; 
which in my opinion is a delign worthy of a 
man, at lealt of l’uch an one, who, being con- 
feious of no guilt, is not afraid to be remembered 
by polierity.” 

‘ I think I ought not to conclude without in- 
terelting all my readers in the fubje6t of this 
difcourie : I lhali therefore lav it down as a 
maxim, that though all are not capable of fhin- 
ing in learning or the politer arts, yet every one 
is capable of excelling in fomething. The foul 
has in this refpeft a certain vegetative power 
which cannot lie wholly idle. If it is not laid 
out and cultivated into a regular and beautiful 
garden, it will of itfclf ihoot up in weeds or 
flowers of a wilder growth *. 


N° 555. Saturday, December 6, 1712. 

lief) me quod non es Pens. Sat. iv. 51. 

.Lay the lifctitious character alkie. 

All the members of the imaginary fociety, 
which were deferibed in my firlt papers, having 
difappeared one after another, it is high time for 
the Spe6lator himfelf to go olf the ftage. But 


1 By Mr. John Hughes; two of whofe papers, one in the 
iii, and one in the vi voh of the Spec!, are lettered Z. 
N° 224, and N° 4(>7 > where the character of Manillas is flip- 
pofed to have been drawn for his illuitrious patron and friend 
lord Cowper. Another paper, written by Mr. John Hughes, 
is laid to have been inferted by Mr. Tickell through niiliake, 
in his edition of Addifon’s Works in 4to. viz. No »3 1, SpecL 
voh iih 
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now I am to take my leave, I am under much 
greater anxiety than l have known for the work 
of any day linee I undertook this province. It 
is much more difficult to converfe with the 
world in a real than a perfonated character. 
That might pals for humour in the Spectator, 
which would look like arrogance in a writer 
who lets his name to his work. The fictitious 
perlon might contemn thole who difapproved 
him, and extol his own performances, without 
giving offence. He might alfume a mock au- 
thority, without being looked upon as vain and 
conceited. The prudes or cenfures of himfelf 
fall only upon the creature of his imagination ; 
and, if any one finds fault with him, the author 
may reply with the philofopher of old, 4 Thou 
dolt but beat the cafe of Auaxarchus.’ When 
I /peak in my own private lentiments, I cannot 
but addrt Is my fell’ to my readers in a more fub- 
millivc manner, and with a juft gratitude for the 
kind reception which they have given to thele 
daily papers, which have been pubhihod for 
aimed the l’pace of two years lad pad. 

I hope the apology 1 have made, as to the 
licenle allowable to a feigned character, may 
excuie any thing which has been laid in thele 
dilcourles of the Spectator and his works; but 
the imputation of the grofieft vanity would dill 
dwell upon me, if I did not give lome account 
by what means 1 was enabled to keep up the 
l’pirit of fo long anti approved a performance. 
All the papers marked with a C, an L, an 1, or 
an O, that is to fay, all the papers which 1 have 
diftinguilhod by any letter in the name of the 
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in life Clio™, were given me by the gentleman 
of whole alhllance I formerly boa (ted in the 
preface and concluding leaf of my Ta tiers 11 . I 
am indeed much more proud of his long con- 
tinued friendlhip, than I fhould be of the fame 
of being thought the author of any writings 
which he himfelf is capable of producing. I 
remember, when I finiihed The Tender Iluf- 
band, f told him t lie re was nothing I fo ardently 
wilhed, as that we might fonie time or other 
publilh a work, written by us both, which 
fhould bear the name of The Monument, in 
memory of our friendlhip. I heartily wifh what 
I have done here was as honorary to that l'acred 
name, as learning, wit, and humanity, render 
thole pieces which I have taught the reader how 
to diltinguilh for his. When the play above 
mentioned was la ft acted, there were fo many 
applauded flrokes in it which I had from the 
fame hand, that i thought very meanly of my- 
l'elf that I have never publicly acknowledged 
them. After I have put oilier friends upon im- 
portuning him to publilh dramatic as well as 
other writings he has by him, I lhali end what I 
think I am obliged to fay on this head, by giv- 
ing my reader this hint for the better judging of 


m The letters c, l, t, o, feem to have fuggcfteil the name 
of the mufe to Steele cunrntc ra/amo ; but it does not appear 
that he had either the leali intention or authority to explain 
the meaning of Addifon’s % natures. The explication given 
of them in this edition is given only as a conjecture, which 
the conjecturer will cheerfully relinquilh for any other more 
probable. 


Addifon. See preface to the Tat. and note. 
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my productions — that the befl comment upon 
them would be an account when the patron 
to The Tender Jluiband was in England or 
abroad. 

The reader will alfo find fome papers which 
are marked with the letter X, for which he is 
obliged to the ingenious gentleman who diverted 
the town with the epilogue to The Diftrefled 
Mother 0 . I might have owned thole ieverai 
papers with the free content of thole gentlemen, 
who did not write them with a delign of being 
known for the authors. But, as a candid and 
lincere behaviour ought to be preferred to all 
other conliderations, 1 would not let my heart 
reproach me with a confcioufnefs of having ac- 
quired a praife which is not my right. 

The other abidances which I have had, have 
been conveyed by letter, lometimes by whole 
papers, and other times by Ihort hints from un- 
known hands. I have not been able to trace 
favours of this kind with any certainty, but 
the following names, which 1 place in the order 
wherein.! received the obligation, though the 
firft l am going to name can hardly he men- 
tioned in a lift wherein he would not deierve 
the precedence. The perfons to w hom 1 am to 


° See Speft. Vol. v. N° 3‘>8. It was known in Tonfon s 
family , and told to Mr. Garrick, that Addifon was himfelf 
the author of this epilogue; and that, when it was actually 
printed with his name, lie came early in the morning, before 
the copies were diitributed, and ordered it to be given to Mr. 
E. Budgell, that it might add weight to the Iblicitation which 
Addifon was then making for a place for Mr. 1 hidgill, whom 
he ufed to denominate 4 the man who calls me coulin,’ and 
he really was Addifon s firft coufm. 
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make thefe acknowledgments are Mr. Henry 
M.artyn p , Mr. Pope, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Carey 
of New-collcge in Oxford, Mr. Tickell of 
Queen’s in the lame univcrfity, Mr. Parnelle, 
and Mr. Hidden, of Trinity in Cambridge. 
Thus, to (peak in the language of my late friend, 
fir Andrew Freeport, I have balanced my ac- 
counts with all mv creditors for wit and learning. 
But as thefe excellent performances would not 
have Icon the light without the means of this 
paper, I may liill arrogate to myfelf the merit of 
their being communicated to the public. 

p Sec an account of this gentleman in Ward’s laves of the 
Oldham Pioietiors, p. 3.30, and Sped. voi. ii. N° 1 80, iigued 
Philarithmus. Mr. Li. Martyn was an excellent feholar and 
an able lawyer, but his infirm Hate of health would not per- 
mit him to attend the courts. He and Mr. John Hughes were 
probably the real perfons alluded to in Sped. N° 143, under 
the fictitious name of Cotillus, See. See alfo N° II o, ud jinem . 
It is laid he was the author of many ingenious papers in the 
Sped, that cannot now be diiiinguilhed and afeertained; 
what follows may lead to the difeovery of them. Mr. H. 
Marty ii was principally concerned in the paper called the Bri- 
tiih Merchant, or Commerce Preferred, in anfwcr to The 
Mercator, or Commerce Retrieved, written by D. de Foe, 
with a view to get the treaty of commerce made with France 
at the peace of Utrecht ratified by parliament. The rejection 
of that treaty w as in a great meafurc owing to Mr. M artyn’s 
paper, and proved an efiential fervice to the nation at that 
time. Government rewarded him for it, by making him 
iufpefctor-general of the imports and exports, &c. He died at 
Blackheath, March 25, 1721. Seethe preface to The Bri- 
tifh Merchant, publifhed in three vols. Svo. 1721. Mr. H. 
Martyn was probably thought of, and alluded to, by his inti- 
mate friend Steele in all the papers of the Spectator, where 
fir Andrew Freeport is mentioned, or makes any figure ; and 
in thofe papers elpecially Mr. Martyn himfelf might have lmd- 
fume hand. See Spcct. Vol. iii. jS° 200, and note ; and 
IS 0 *95. 
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I have nothing more to add, but, having 
fwelled this work to five hundred and fifty-five 
papers, they will be difpofed into feven volumes, 
four of which are already publiffied, and the 
three others in the prels. It will not be de- 
manded of me why I now leave off, though I 
muff own mylelf obliged to give an account to 
the town of iiiy time hereafter; iince I retire 
when their partiality to me is fo great, that an 
edition of the former volumes of Spectators, of 
above nine thoufand each book, is already fold 
off, and the tax on each half-fheet has brought 
into the (lamp-office, one week with another, 
above 201. a week ariling from the (ingle paper, 
notwithftanding it at firit reduced it to lels than 
half the number that was ufually printed before 
the tax was laid. 

I humbly beleech the continuance of this in- 
clination to favour what I may hereafter pro- 
duce, and hope I have in my occurrences of life 
tafted fo deeply of pain and forrow, that I am 
proof againft much more profperous circum- 
ftances than any advantages to which my own 
induftry can poffiWy exalt me. 

I am, 

My good natured reader, 

Your mod obedient, 

mod obliged humble fervant, 

Richard Steele. 

Vos valete et plaudite. Ter. 


Vol. VII, 


II h 
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The following letter regards an ingenious 
fet of gentlemen, who have done me the honour 
to make me one of their l'ociety. 

* Mr. Spectator, Dec. 4 , 171c. 

4 The academy of painting, lately 
eftablilhed in London, having done you and 
themfelves the honour to choofe you one of 
their dire£tors ; that noble and lively art, which 
before was entitled to your regard as a Specta- 
tor, has an additional claim to you, and you 
feem to be under a double obligation to take 
fome care of her intereds. 

* The honour of our country is alfo concerned 
in the matter I am going to lay before you. 
We (and perhaps other nations as well as we) 
have a national falfe humility as well as a na- 
tional vain glory ; and, though we boaft our- 
feivcs to excel all the world in things wherein 
we are outdone abroad, in other things we at- 
tribute to others a fuperiority which we our- 
felves poflefs. This is what is done, particu- 
larly in the art of portrait or face-painting. 

4 Painting is an art of a fad extent, too great 
by much for any mortal man to be in full pol- 
feffion of in all its parts ; it is enough if any 
one fucceed in painting faces, hidory, battles, 
landfcapes, fea pieces, fruit, flowers, or drolls, 
&c. Nay, no man ever was excellent in 
all the branches (though many in number) of 
thefe feveral arts, for a didinCt art I take upon 
me to call every one of thofe feveral kinds of 
painting. 

‘ And as one man may be a good landfcape 
painter, but unable to paint a lace or a hidory 
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tolerably well, and l’o of the reft ; one nation 
may excel in l’ome kinds of painting, and other 
kinds may thrive better in other climates. 

‘ Italy may have the preference of all other 
nations for hiftory-painting, Holland for drolls, 
and a neat finilhed manner of working ; France 
for gay, janty, fluttering pictures ; and Eng- 
land for portraits ; but to give the honour of 
every one of thefe kinds of painting to any one 
of thofe nations on account of their excellence 
in any of thefe parts of it, is like adjudging 
the prize of heroic, dramatic, lyric, or burlelque 
poetry to him who has done well in any one 
of them. 

‘ Where there are the greateft geniufes, and 
moft helps and encouragements, it is reafon- 
able to fuppole an art will arrive to the great- 
eft perfection : by this rule let us conlider our 
own country with refpect to face-painting. No 
nation in the world delights l'o much in having 
their own or friends or relations pictures ; 
whether from their national good-nature, or 
having a love to painting, and not being en- 
couraged in the great article of religious pic- 
tures, which the purity of our worlliip refufes 
the free ufe of, or from whatever other caufe. 
Our helps are not inferior to thofe of any other 
people, but rather they are greater ; for what 
the antique ftatues and bas reliefs which Italy 
enjoys are to the hiftory-painters, the beautiful 
and noble faces with which England is confefled 
to abound are to face-painters ; and, belides, 
we have the greateft number of the works of 
the beft mafters in that kind of any people, 

H h g 
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not without a competent number of thofe 
of the moft excellent in every other part of 
painting. And for encouragement, the wealth 
and generolity of the Englilh nation alfords 
that in fueh a degree as artifts have no reafon 
to complain. 

‘ And accordingly, in fa£t, face-painting is no 
where fo well performed as in England : I 
know not whether it has lain in your way to 
obferve it, but I have, and pretend to be a to- 
lerable judge. I have leen what is done abroad ; 
and can allure you that the honour of that 
branch of painting is jultly due to us. I ap- 
peal to the judicious oblervers for the truth of 
what I after t. Jf foreigners have oftentimes, or 
even for the moft part, excelled our natives, it 
ought to be imputed to the advantages they 
have met with here, joined to their own inge- 
nuity and induftry ; nor has any one nation dil- 
tinguilhed themielves fo as to raife an argu- 
ment in favour of their country : but it is to 
be obferved that neither French nor Italians, 
nor auy one of either nation, notwithftanding 
all our prejudices in their favour, have, or ever 
had for any confide ruble time, any character 
among us as face-painters. 

‘ This honour is due to our own country, 
and has been fo for near an age : fo that, in- 
ftead of going to Italy, or elfewhere, one that 
deligns for portrait-painting ought to ftudy in 
England. Hither fueh lliould come from Hol- 
land, France, Italy, Germany, See . q as he that 

** Antecedent to the period here fpoken of, fir Anthony 
Yandyck certainly excelled in face-painting ; whatever im- 
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intends to pra6tife any other kinds of painting 
fhoukl go to thoie parts where it is in the 
g reate It perfection. 1 1 is laid the blelied virgin 
defcended from heaven to lit to St. Ruke, 
I dare venture to affirm that, if fhe fhould 
delire another Madonna to be painted by the 
life, fhe would come to England ; and am of 
opinion that your prelent prelident, lir Godfrey 
Kneller, from his improvement tince he arrived 
in this kingdom, would perform the office bet- 
ter than any foreigner living. X am, with all 
poffible refpefct. 

Sir, 

Your molt humble and 

m oil obedient fervant, &c. s 

* . Vs * The ingenious letter figned The Weather 
Glais, with feveral others, were reeived, but 
came too late. 

1> O STSCRI P T. 

It had not come to my knowledge, when X 
left olf the Spectator, that I owe feveral excel- 
lent fentiments and agreeable pieces in this work 
to Mr. Ince of Gray’s Inn r . 

R. Steele. 

provement ho might make after his arrival in this kingdom. 

* The portraits of ' T »is Fleming are to frequent in England 
that the generality of our people can fcarcc avoid thinking him 
their country man, though he was born at Antwerp in 1 .M >8, 
and knighted here July 5, 1032; and died at Black-friars, 
Dec. 9, about the age of 42/ See Anecdotes of Paint- 

ing in England, by Mr. II. Walpole, vol. ii. p. 150, et fey. 
0 vols. 8vo. 1782. 

r This poftfeript is not in the Spect. in folio. The Guar- 
dian caine out iu the fpace of lime between the publication of 

H h 3 
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the 7th and 8th volume of the Spectator. Mr. Richard Ince, 
died, it is faid, lludent in Chrift’s church, Oxford, in 1758. 
The prefcnt writer cannot mention particularly and w ith cer- 
tainty the fcveral excellent fen t inunits and agreeable pieces 
which Mr. Ince contributed to the Spectator. He was ac- 
counted a polite fcholar, and w ell ikilied in Greek literature* 
J3y the patronage of lord Granville, whole fchool-fcllow he was 
at Weft min her, in Dec. 1740, Mr. Ince was appointed le- 
cretary to the comptrollers of army accounts ; he filled that 
honourable office with approbation for twelve years, and was 
particularly beloved by thole of the office, as a man of ten- 
derncfs, indulgence, and civility. He inherited a conlide- 
rable fortune from a brother, which at his death, October 13, 
1738, he divided very liberally among his friends and domel- 
tics. He left lOOOl. to Mr. Clive, brother to judge Clive, 
Mr. Francis Clare and Mr. Liddel were his executors; his 
directions to them were to burn all his papers, and Mr. Clare 
could not pofitively fay that he was acquainted with any one 
paper of his writing in the Spectator. 

A D V IS RTIS E M E N T S. 

* # # Next week will be publifhed Chriilus Patlcns. Car- 
men lleroicum, ex officinfi. J. Tonfon and J. Watts, pr. (id. 

N. B. The edition of this poem much finer than any of 
the old Elxivers, 

+++ By her majeftys company of comedians, at the Thea- 
tre-royal in Dnuy-lane, this prefcnt Saturday will be pre- 
fented a com. called the Amorous Widow, or The Wanton 
Wife. The part of Barnaby Brittle by Mr. Dogget ; the 
Wanton Wife, by Mrs. Oldfield ; and the other parts to the 
advantage. 

■fvfj' Never performed but thrice, at the Queen’s theatre in 
the Ha} market, an opera called The Faithful Shepherd. Com-* 
poled by Mr. Hendel, 2u\ — Spefct. in fo. N° 533, adjinenu 
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.Auction, a neceffary qualification in an orator, N. 54 3* 
Tally's obfervations on afction adapted to the Britilli theau 
tre, ibid . 

ACtor, nbfent, who fo called by Tlieophraljus, N. 541. 

Advice ufually received with reluCtancc, N. 512. 

Afflictions, how to be alleviated, N. 501. 

Allegories : the reception the Spectator’s allegorical writings 
met with from the public, N. 501. 

Anatomy ; the Spectator’s fpeculations on it, N. 543. 

Arm (the) called by Tally the orator’s w eapon, N. 541. 

Art, the deiign of it, N. 541. 

Audience, the grots of an audience of whom compofed, 
N. 502. The vicious talte of our Englilli audiences, ibid . 

Augultus, his reproof to the Roman bachelors, N. 52B. 

Authors, their precedency fettled according to the bulk of their 
w orks, N. 520. 

Bacon (fir Francis) his extraordinary learning and parts, 
N. 554. 

Bamboo (Benjamin) the philofophical ufe lie rcfolves to make 
of a Anew of a wife, JN. 482. 

Beauty, the force of it, N. 510. 

Beings, the fcale of beings confidered by the Spectator, 
N. 519. 

Biting, a kind of mongrel wit defcribed and exploded by the 

Spectator, N. 504. 

Biton and Clitobus, their ftory related, and applied by the 
SpeCtator, JN . 483. 

Body (human) the work of a tranfcendently wife and power- 
ful Being, N. 543. 
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Calamities not to be diftinguifhed from bleflings, N. 483. 

Campbell (Mr.) the dumb fortune-teller, an extraordinary 
perfon, N. 474. 

Cato, the grounds for his belief of the immortality of the foul, 
N. 537. 

Celibacy, the great evil of the nation, N. 528. 

Charity, the great want of it among Chriftians, N. 516. 

Chaftity of renown, what, N. 480. 

Children, a multitude of them one of the b Idlings of the mar- 
ried ftate, N. 500. 

Cicero, the great Roman orator, his extraordinary fuperflition, 
N. 505, and deli re of glory, 554. 

Clarendon (lord) a reflection of that hiftorian’s, N. 485. 

Clubs, the inflifution and life of them, N. 474. 

Coffee-houfe debates feldom regular or methodical, N. 476. 
Coffee-houfe liars, two forts of them, N. 521. 

Comfort an attendant on patience, N. 501 . 

Contemplation, the way to the mountain of the nmfes, 
N. 514. 

Cot-queans defcribed by a lady who has one for her lmlband, 
N. 482. 

Coverley (fir Roger de) an account of his death brought to 
the Spectator s club, N. 517. His legacies, ibid. 

Country-life, a feheme of it, N. 474. 

Country-Wake, a farce, commended by the Spectator, 
N. 502, 

Dapperwit (Tom) liis opinion of matrimony, N. 482. re- 
commended by Will Honeycomb to fucceed him in the 
Spectator s club, 520. 

Diagoras the atheift, his behaviour to the Athenians in a ftorm, 
N. 48 3. 

Dionyfius, a club-tyrant, N. 508. 

Dogget, the comedian, for what commended by the Spectator, 
N. 502. 

Dreams, in what manner confidered by the Spectator, N. 487- 
The folly of laying any itrefs upon, or drawing coufequences 
from our dreams, 505. The multitude of dreams lent U* 
Hi c Spectator, 524. 

Dry (Will) a man of a clear head, but few words, N. 476. 

Embellishers, what perfons fo called, N. 521. 

JSpiCtetus the philofopher^ his advice to dreamers, N, 524, 
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Epiftles recommendatory, the injuftice and abfurdity of moft 
of them, X.493. 

Eflays, wherein differing from methodical difcourfes, N. 476. 

Fables, the great ufefulucfs and antiquity of them, N. 512. 

Fairs for buying Enid felling of women cuftomary among the 
Perfians, X . 5 1 1 . 

Fancy the daughter of liberty, N.514* Fail lions, the variety 
of them wherein beneficial, X. 478. A repot i to ry pro poled, 
to be built for them, ibid . The balance of faihions leans 
on the tide of France, ibid. The evil influence of fatliion 
on the married hate, 490. 

Faihionable iociety (a board of dire6tors of the) propofed, with 
the requiiite qualifications of the members, X. 478. 

Fools naturally mifchievous, N. 485. 

Frankair (Charles) a powerful and fucccfsful fpeaker, N. 
484. 

Freeport (fir Andrew) his refoliition to ititire from bufinefs^ 
X. 549. 

French much addicted to grimace, N. 481 • 

Friendiliip, a lieceffary ingredient in the married itate, N. 
490. Preferred by Spenfer to love and natural affection 

ibid \ 

Cauden ; tlie innocent delights of one, N. 477. What part 
of the garden at Kenfington to he molt admired, ibid . 
In what manner gardening may be compared to poetry , 
ibid . 

Gladnefs of heart to be moderated and reftramed, but not 
bauiihed by virtue, X . 494. 

God, an inhaiico of his exuberant goodnefs and mercy, 

519. A Being of infinite perfections, 513. 

Harris (Mr.) the organ-builder, his propofal, X T . 552. 

Heads never the wife r for being bald, N. 497- 

Heraclitus, a remarkable faying of his, N. 487- 

Herodotus, wherein condemned by the Spe6iator, N. 483. 

Hobibn (Tobias) the Cambridge carrier, the firft man in 
England who let out hackney-horfes, N. 509. His jnftice 
in his employment, and the lucceis of it, ibid. 

Honeycomb (Will) refolved not to marry without the advice 
of his friends, X, 475. His tranflalion from the French of 
an epigram written by Martial in honour of the beauty of 
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his wife Cleopatra, N. 490. His letters to the Spectator* 
N. 499- 511. Marries a country girl, 5,30. 

Hope, the folly of it, when mifemployed on temporal objefts* 
N.535. inltanced in the fable of Alnafchar the Perfiau 
glafs-man, ibid . 

Horace, his recommendatory letter to Claudius Nero in be- 
half of his friend Septimus, 4J)3. 

Humanity not regarded by the line gentlemen of the age*. 
N. 520. 

Hulband, a fond one deferibed, N. 479. 

Hymen, a revengeful deity, N.5J0, 


Jews, confidered by the Speftator in relation to their number, 
difperlion, and adherence to their religion, N. 495 ; and 
the rcafons afligned for it, ibid. The veneration paid by 
them to the name of God, 531. 

Independent minifter, the behaviour of one at his examination 
of a fcholar, who was in elefition to be admitted into a col- 
lege of which he was governor, N.494. 

Ingratitude, a vice inseparable from a lullful mind, N. 491. 

Inltinct, the fevcral degrees of it in feveral different animals^ 
N. 5 j 9- 

Invention, the moft painful action of the mind, N. 487. 

Juflicc, to be cileeined as the full quality in one who is in a 
poft of power and did diction, N. 479. 

Taught re, the didingnilhing faculty in man, N. 494- 
Learning highly necelVary to a man of fortune, X. 506. 

Leo X. a great lover of buffoons and coxcombs, N. 497. In 
what manner reproved for it by a pried, ibid . 

Letters to the Spectator; from J. R. complaining of his 
neighbours, and the turn of their ronverfation in the coun- 
try, N. 474. From Dulcibclla Thankley, who wants a 
direction to Mr. Campbell, the dumb fortune-teller, ibid, 
.From 15. D. tied ring the Spectators advice in a weighty 

affair, 476. From , containing a defeription of his 

garden, 477. From A. B. with a differtation on fafhions, 
and a propofal for a building for the ufe of them, 478. From 
mondcur Chezluy to Pharamond, 480. To the Speftator 

from a clerk to a lawyer, ibid . From 

being a lady married to a cot-quean, 482. From , 

ivith a differtation on modefty, 484. From — . •, con- 
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tabling reflections on the powerful effecls of (rifles and 
trifling perfons, 485. From a handfome black man, two 
pair of flairs in the Paper-buildings in the Temple, who ri- 
vals a handfome fair man up one pair of flairs in the 
fame buildings, ibid . From Robin Shorter, with a poll- 
feript, ibid. From , with an account of the un- 

married henpecked, and a vindication of the married, 486. 

From , with an epigram on the Spectator by Mr. 

Tate, 488. From , with fome reflections on the 

ocean, confidered both in a calm and a ftorm, and a divine 
ode on that occafion, 48f). From Matilda Mohair, at 
Tunbridge, complaining of the difregard flie meets with, 
on account of her flriCt virtue, from the men, who take 
more notice of the romps and coquets than the rigids, 492.. 
From T. 13. complaining of the behaviour of fome fathers 
towards their eldert foils, 496 . From Rachael Shoeflring, 
Sarah Trice, an humble fervant unknown, and Alice .Blue- 
garter, in anfwer to that of Matilda Mohair, who is with 
child, and has crooked legs, ibid. From Mofes Grecnbag, 
the lawyer, giving an account of fome new brothers of the 
whip, who have chambers in the Temple, 4{)8. From Will 
Honeycomb, with his dream , intended for a ‘Spectator, 499- 
Frotn Philoganius, in commendation of the married ftate, 
500. From Ralph Wonder, complaining of the behaviour 
of ail unknown lady at the parifli church near the Bridge, 
50 3. From Titus Trophonius, an interpreter of dreams, 

50 5. From , complaining of the oppreflion and in- 

juftice obferved in the rules of all clubs and meetings, 508. 
From Hezekiah Thrift, containing a difeourfe on trade, 
509- From Will Honeycomb, occaiioncd by two ftories 
be had met with relating to a fale of women in Periia and 
China, 511. From the Spectator’s clergyman, being a 

Thought on Sicknefs, 513. From , with a vilion 

of Parnafliis, 514. From , willi two enclofed, one 

from a celebrated town-coquette to her friend newly mar- 
ried in the country, and her friend's anfwer, 515. From 
Ed. Bifcuit, fir Roger de Coverley’s butler, with an account 

of his mailers death, 517- From , condoling with 

him on lir Roger’s death, with fome remarkable epitaphs, 
518. From Tom Tweer, on phyliognomy, & c. ibid. 
From F. J. a widower, with fome thoughts on a mans 

behaviour in that condition, 520. From a great 

enemy to public report, 521, From T. W. a man of pru- 
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deuce, to las miftreis, -5*50. To the Spefilator, from B. TV 

a lincere lover, to the fame, ibid . From , dated 

from Glafgow in Scotland, with a vifion, 524. From 
Pliny to his wife’s aunt Ilifpulla, 525. From Mefcs 
Green bag to the Spectator, with a further account of fome 
gen t icmen- b r o the r s of the whip, 526. From Philaguotes, 
giving an account of the ill effects of a vifit he paid to a 

female married relation, 527* From , who had 

made his miiirefs a prefent of a fan, with a copy of verfes 
on that oecaiion, ibid. From Rachael Wclladay, a virgin 
of twenty-three, with a heavy complaint againft the men, 
528* From Will Honeycomb, lately married to a country 
girl, who has no portion, but a great deal of virtue, 530. 
From Mr. Pope, on the verfes fpoken by the emperor 
Adrian upon his death-bed, 532. From Duftereraftus, 
whole parents will not let him clioofe a wife for himfelf, 
533. From Penance Cruel, complaining of the behaviour 
of perfons who travelled with her in a itagc-coach out of 
Kffex to London, ibid. From Sharlot Wealthy, fetting 
forth the hard cafe of fucli women as are beauties and for- 
tunes, 534. From Abraham Dapperwit, with the Spec- 
tator’s anlwer, ibid. From Jeremy Comfit, a grocer, who 
is in hopes of growing rich by loling his cuftomers, ibid. 
From Lucinda Parley, a coffee-houfe idol, ibid. From 
C. B. recommending knotting as a proper amufement to 

the beaux, 536. From , a Ihoeing-horn, ibid. 

From Relicta Lovely, a widow, 539* From Eullaee, in 
love with a lady of eighteen, whole parents think her too 
young to marry by three years, ibid. From , com- 

plaining of a young divine, who murdered archbifliop 

Tillotlon s fermon upon evil fpeaking, ibid . From , 

with a lliort critique on Spenler, 540. From Philo-Spec, 
who apprehends a diflolution of the Spectator’s club, and 
the ill confequences of it, 542. From captain Sentry, 
lately come to the poffeflion of fir Roger de Coverley’s 
ettate, 544. From the emperor of China to the pope, 545. 
From W. C. to the Spectator, in commendation of a ge- 
nerous benefa&tor, 546. From Charles Eafy, fetting forth 
the fovereign ufe of the Spectators in feveral remarkable 

inftances, 547. From , on poetical jnftice, 548. 

From fir Andrew Freeport, who is retiring from bufinefs, 
549- From Plulonicus, a litigious gentleman, complaining 
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of fome impolite law terms, 551. From T. F. G. S. 
J, T. E. T. in commendation of the Spectator, 553* 
London (Mr.) the gardener, an heroic poet, N. 477. 

Love, the caprieioufnefs of it, N. 475. File romantic ftyle in 
wl licit it is made, 479* A nice and fickle paflion, 50(7. 
A method propofed to preferve it alive after marriage, ibid. 
Lying, the malignity of it, N, 507. Party lying, the preva- 
lency of it, ibid, 

Lyfander, his charadcr, N, 522. 

Man, by what chiefly diftinguifhed from all other animals 
N. 494. Suffers more from imaginary than real evils, 505. 
His fubjettion to the female fex, 510. W onderful in his 
nature, 519. 

Married condition rarely unhappy, but from want of judgment 
or temper in the hulband, N. 479* The advantages of it 
preferable to a tingle tlate, ibid, and 500. Termed pur- 
gatory by Tom Dapperwit, 482. The excellence of its 
inftitution, 490. The pleafure and unealiuefs of married 
perfons, to what imputed, 500. The foundation of conir 
munity, 522. For what reafon liable to fo much ridicule, 
ibid. Some further thoughts of the Spectator on that fub* 
je£i, 525. 

Matter the bafis of animals, N. 519- 
Men of the town rarely make good hu (bauds, N. 522. 
Method, the want of it, in whom only fupportabJc, N. 47fh 
The ufe and neceflity of it iu writings, ibid Seldom foimd 
in coftee-houfe debates, ibid. 

Mind (human) the wonderful nature of it, N. 554, 
Misfortunes, the judgments upon them reproved, N. 483. 
Modefty an uunecefiary virtue in the profeflors of tlie law, 
484. The fentiinents entertained of it by the ancients, ibid. 
Kules recommended to the modelt man by the Spectator, 

ibid. 

Moorfields, by whom re.forted to, N. 505. 

Mottcux (Peter) dedicates his poem on tea to the Spectator, 
N. 552. 

Nemesis, an old maid, a great difeoverer of judgment, 
N. 485. 

Passion relieved by itfelf, N. 520. 

Parmdfus, the vihon of it, N. 514, 
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Patience, an allegorical difcourfe upon it, N. 501. 

Philips (Mr.) his paftorals recommended by the Spe£tafof« 
N. 523. 

Pififtratus, the Athenian tyrant, his generous behaviour on a 
particular occalion, N. 527. 

Plato, his defcription of the fuprcme Being, N. 507 • 

Players, wherein to be condemned, N. 502. The precedency 
fettled among them, 5Q(). 

Pliny : the neceifary qualiiications of a fine fpeaker according 
to that author, N. 484. His letter to his wife's aunt liif- 
pulla, 525. 

Plutarch, for what reproved by the Spectator, N. 483. 

Pope (Mr.) his mifcellany commended by the Spectator, 
N. 523. 

Praii'e when changed into fame, N. 541. 

Predi6tion, the many arts of it in ufe among the vulgar, 
N. 505. 

Prerogative, when and how to be afferted with honour, 
I\ T . 480. 

Pronunciation neceffary to an orator, N. 542. 

Pfofpc6t of Peace, a poem on that fubjett commended by the 
Spectator, N. 523. 

Punning, by whom affc&ed, N. 504. 

Puniters, their talents, N. 504. 

Puzzle (Tom) a molt eminent unmethodical difputant, N* 
476. 


Raleigh (fir Walter) his opinion of womankind, N. 510. 

Religion, a morofe melancholy behaviour, which is obferved 
in fcveral precife profeflors of it, reproved by the Spectator, 
N. 494. The true fpirit of it not only compofes, but cheers 
the foul, ibid. 

Repolitory for faftiions, a building propofed and deferibed, 
N. 487. The ufefulnefs of it, ibid. 

Rynfault, the unjuft governor, in what manner punilhed by 
Charles duke of Burgundy, his fovereign, N. 49 1 . 

Romans : an inftance of the general good underftanding of 
tlie ancient Romans, N. 502. 

Rowley (Mr.) his propofals for a new pair of globes, N. 552. 

Sense, the different degrees of it in the feveral different Ipecies 
of animals, N, 5iy, 
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Sentry (captain) takes poflellion of liis unde fir Roger <1$ 
Coverley’s eftate, N. 517* 

Shoeing-horns, who, and by whom employed, ,N. 536* 

Sicknels, a thought on it, N. 513* 

Sly (John) the tobacconift, his reprefentatiou to the Spectator, 
N. 532. His minute, 534. 

Socrates, head of the left of the hen-peck'd, N. 479- His 
do me (tics, what, 486* The effeCt of a difcourfe of his own 
marriage had with his audience, 500. 

Soul, the excellency of it confidered in relation to dreams, 
N. 487* 

Sparkiili (Will) a modilh lmlband, N. 479* 

Spectator, his account of a coft’ee-houfe debate, relating to the 
difference between count Rcchtcrcn and motilieur Mefna- 
ger, N. 481. 'Hie different fenfe of his readers upon the 
rife of his paper, and the Spectator's propofals upon it, 
488. His obfervations on our modern poems, 523. Hi* 
cdiCt, ibid. The effects of his dilcourles on marriage, ibicL 
His deputation to J, Sly, haberdatlier of hats and tobaceo- 
nilt, 52(j. The different judgments of his readers con- 
cerning his fpeculations, 542. His realbns for often calling 
his thoughts into a letter, ibid* His projett for the forming 
a new dub, 550. Vifits Mr. Motteux’s warehoufes, 552. 
The great concern the city is in upon his ddign of laying 
down his paper, 553. He takes his leave of the town, 555. 

Squires (rural) their want of learning, N. 529. 

Stripes, the ufe of them to perverle wives, N. 479. 

Surprife, the life of ltories, N. 538. 

Swingers, a fet of familiar romps at Tunbridge, ,N. 492. 

Teuence, the Spectators obfervations on one of his plays, 
N. 502. 

Thrafli (Will) and his wife, an infipid couple, N. 522. 

Tickell (Mr.) his verles to the Spectator, JN. 552. 

Titles, the liguificancy and abul'e of them, N. 480. 

Tom Truth, a tender hulband, and careful father, N. 479. 

Toper (Jack) his recommendatory letter in behalf of a ler- 
vant, N. 493. 

Travellers, the generality of them exploded, N. 474. 

Truth, the excellence of it, N. 507. 

Turner (iir William) his excellent maxims, N. 509* 

T yrants, why lb called, N. 508. 
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Vinct, Leonardo, his many accoinplHhments, and remarkable 
circumftance at his death, N. 554. 

Virtue, the ufe of it in our afflictions, N. 520. 

Wealth, the father of Love, N. 50f). 

Wedlock, the date of it ridiculed by the town-witlings, 
N. 525. 

Wife, the mod delightful name in nature, N. 404. 

Winter-gardens, recommended, and defcribed, N. 477* 

William HI, kiug of England, compared with the French 
King, N. 51 6. 

Wife (Mr.) the gardener, an heroic poet, N. 477. 

Wit may purchafe riches, but is not to be pttrehafed by 
riches, N. 522. 

Wits, minor, the feveral fpecies of them, N. 504. Wits 
ought not to pretend to be rich, N. 509- 

Wives, perverfe, how to be managed, N. 479. 

Women greater tyrants to their lovers than huibands, N. 48(3* 
Reproved for their ncglefit of drefs after they are married, 
N. 506. Their wonderful influence upon the other fox, 
N. 51°. 

World of nature, and life, confidered by the Spectator, N. alf). 
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